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BANKRUPTCY REFORM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Commercial 
AND Administrative Law, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building., Hon. George W. Gekas 
[chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives George W. Gekas, Ed Bryant, Steve 
Chabot, Asa Hutchinson, Jerrold Nadler, Tammy Baldwin, An- 
thony D. Weiner, and William D. Delahunt, and Senators Charles 
E. Grassley and Christopher J. Dodd. 

Also present: Congressman Nick Smith of Michigan and Senator 
Joseph Biden, Jr. 

Staff present: Raymond V. Smietanka, Subcommittee Chief 
Counsel; Peter Levinson, Full Committee Counsel; Susan Jensen- 
Conklin, Subcommittee Counsel; Audray Clement, Subcommittee 
Staff Assistant; David Lachmann, Minority Professional Staff 
Member; Perry Apelbaum, Minority General Counsel, and Julian 
Epstein, Minority Chief Counsel and Staff Director. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN GEKAS 

Mr. Gekas. [presiding.] The hour of two o’clock having arrived, 
this extraordinary session of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Com- 
mercial and Administrative Law will come to order. 

It is extraordinary in several different aspects, not the least of 
which is that it is and will become a bicameral joint session for the 
first time in several generations, as we have been told. 

Thus, we make our imprint on history right at the outset. The 
plans for the day are going to be altered somewhat, through no 
fault of our own, in that the Senate of the United States is engaged 
in a series of votes, which are stacked, one after another. And our 
Senators, who will be participating in this hearing, are sharing the 
time between this chamber and that of their own. And so we will 
expect them to walk in and out throughout the whole entire proc- 
ess. 

But in the meantime, we are going to, even though we lack a 
quorum for the purposes of a hearing on the House side, we are 
going to entertain now an opening statement by Senator Grassley, 
who is not bound by the House rules. And he reminds me of that 
quite often. So we now welcome to our chamber and introduce to 
you. Senator Grassley, who has been a monumental leader in the 

( 1 ) 
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world of bankruptcy and, particularly, in his efforts in the last Con- 
gress and the ones that have so famously begun now in this session 
of Congress. He is, whether he knows it or not, whether he will ac- 
knowledge it or not, an expert in this field. And he has proved, es- 
pecially during the conference wrangling of last year, his ability to 
put various elements together and to allow us to emerge with a 
saleable product, which was the conference report of the last ses- 
sion. 

With that, I allow or I switch the microphone to Senator Grass- 
ley so that he may address our gathering. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gekas follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George W. Gekas, a Representative in Congress 

FROM THE State of Pennsylvania, and chairman. Subcommittee on Commer- 
cial AND Administrative Law 

A hearty welcome to Chairman Grassley and our colleagues from the other body. 
Chairman Grassley is to be commended for his tireless leadership and hard work 
on behalf of bankruptcy reform. 

Today is truly a most auspicious occasion for several reasons. First, it marks what 
may very well be a historical occasion — a bicameral hearing on bankruptcy reform. 
Second, it brings to full circle the bicameral efforts that culminated in the last ses- 
sion in the conference report on H.R. 3150, the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1998. In 
fact, the bill that I introduced last month is identical to the conference report. 

Third, this hearing marks more than four years of careful analysis and review of 
our nation’s current bankruptcy system — a review that began with the creation of 
the National Bankruptcy Review Commission back in 1994. The Commission then 
spent two years stud 3 dng our bankruptcy laws and produced a report with numer- 
ous recommendations, many of which are memorialized in my bill. 

Today’s hearing on bankruptcy reform is the first of a series of four that my Sub- 
committee will hold on the subject of bankruptcy reform. Over the course of these 
hearings, it is anticipated that we will hear from more than 50 witnesses, represent- 
ing nearly every major viewpoint on bankruptcy reform. These hearings complement 
the extensive series of hearings that the Subcommittee held last year, during which 
more than 60 witnesses testified. 

Like last year, it is important to note that I have made every effort to ensure that 
these hearings are fulsome and inclusive of divergent views. To that end, I actively 
solicited recommendations from our minority colleagues with respect to witnesses 
who represent a broad cross-section of viewpoints. In fact, there are several wit- 
nesses that I have invited who ardently oppose my views of bankruptcy reform. 

To further ensure bipartisan involvement, we have invited our colleagues and 
their staffs to several press conferences and briefings on important issues dealing 
with the treatment of child support and needs-based bankruptcy relief. 

And these efforts will continue. We hope, in the near future, to hold a comprehen- 
sive bipartisan briefing on my bill, H.R. 833, and the bill that Mr. Nadler is report- 
edly preparing to introduce shortly. The purpose of this briefing will be to assist 
Members and their staff in their understanding of both bills as we undertake their 
consideration. 

In the midst of economic well-being, we continue to be shocked by the ever-esca- 
lating rate of bankruptcy filings, which last year topped 1.4 million. These statistics 
evidence that there is an overwhelming need for comprehensive reform, not just 
some tinkering or minor refinement of the current system. 

Our mandate is clear and unequivocal: to reduce abuse and restore public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the bankruptcy system. It is my sincere hope that we can 
work cooperatively to achieve these goals. 

Mr. Grassley. Well, most importantly, not only to acknowledge 
your leadership for this meeting and to echo what you said about 
me, but to say the same thing about you in the last Congress. Be- 
cause of your leadership, moving such a comprehensive bill through 
the House of Representatives by such a wide bipartisan margin 
made possible our moving a bill through the Senate. 

I thank you very much for your leadership, and, once again, ac- 
knowledge a close working relationship, not only during the last 
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Congress, but particularly as the last Congress ended and extend- 
ing into this Congress. I thank you very much for the sort of com- 
munication we have had that have been able to move a bill in a 
more parallel fashion this time as opposed to last time. Although 
in the final analysis, things worked out fairly well as far as our 
compromise was concerned, but we started out at very different 
points. 

So I acknowledge that, and thank you once again. And I look for- 
ward to that close working relationship hopefully over just the next 
few months as opposed to the next several months to get something 
to the President of the United States. And I would apologize for not 
only myself by my colleagues that we do have these nine votes com- 
ing up, and it will probably preempt almost any involvement in 
this hearing beyond my statement. 

I would say to you that if we do get done soon, and you are still 
going, I intend to come back after the Senate’s complete. So thank 
you for that. And I know that we have an Iowan testifying today, 
so it is my privilege also to welcome Mr. Larry Nuss from Cedar 
Falls — head of a credit union that I used to belong to when I was 
a factory worker in Cedar Falls, Iowa. And I am glad that he is 
coming to give some Iowa common-sense approach to the bank- 
ruptcy issue. 

The Library of Congress tells me that this is the first joint hear- 
ing on bankruptcy reform since 1932. With today’s scheduling prob- 
lems, I think that I understand why because this is an historic mo- 
ment, and we should all recognize it as such. 

I think that the need for real bankruptcy reform is pretty obvi- 
ous. You don’t need an army of scientists or law professors or any- 
body else from academia or outside to tell us that we have a seri- 
ous bankruptcy problem. These are good times in America. Thanks 
to hard work of our Congress, we have the first balanced budget 
in a generation, and that came since Republicans took over the 
Congress. As a result, unemployment is low. We have a solid stock 
market. And most Americans are optimistic about the future. 

Despite the successes I just cited, we still need to shape up our 
economy. Our taxes are too high. Our bankruptcy system needs to 
be fixed. About one and one-half million Americans will declare 
bankruptcy this year if previous trends continue. 

Since 1990, the rate of personal bankruptcy filings are up an 
amazing 94.7 percent. That’s almost 100 percent increase in bank- 
ruptcies — and all during a time of very high prosperity. 

Of course, bankruptcy and taxes are linked, since consumers who 
pay their own way are penalized by having to pick the tab for irre- 
sponsible bankrupts who walk away from debt. 

Over 30 years ago. Senator Albert Gore, Senior, described this 
connection between tax burdens and bankruptcies on the Senate 
floor. He said that chapter 7 is like a special interest tax loophole. 
Like tax loopholes, chapter 7 allows someone to get out of paying 
his fair share and to shift costs to the hard working Americans who 
play by these rules. 

I think that Senator Gore had it exactly right. Bankruptcy re- 
form is all about closing loopholes so well-to-do scoundrels can’t get 
out of paying their fair share. 
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In the last Congress, we almost closed the chapter 7 loophole. 
The Senate and the House both passed good bills, and we made 
them both better in conference that received overwhelming biparti- 
san support. 

In the conference report, we have a means testing with an over- 
lay of judicial discretion. We have new consumer protections, and 
I think that is why the conference report received such overwhelm- 
ing support in the House of Representatives last Congress. 

In my view, last year’s conference report is a good starting point. 
With some modifications, I think it is a package that will continue 
to have broad bipartisan support. I have been working with Sen- 
ator Torricelli, my ranking member, and his staff on this basis, and 
I think that things are going well. 

I want to close with a quote on the need of bankruptcy reform. 
“I realize that we cannot legislate morals. But we, as responsible 
legislators, must bear the responsibility of writing laws which dis- 
courage immorality and encourage morality; which honesty and 
discourage deadbeating; which make the path of social malingering 
and shirker sufficiently unpleasant to persuade him” — and a I can 
say parenthetically or her — “at least to investigate the ways of an 
honest person.” 

Now, who do you think said that? Some cold-hearted conserv- 
ative? Some Republican spindoctor? No, that was Senator Albert 
Gore, Senior, the Vice President’s father. He said that on January 
the 19th, as we was introducing at that time a bill that was called 
S. 613, to impose a means test on chapter 7 bankrupts. My point 
is that the need to tighten up bankruptcy laws in a meaningful 
way has deep roots on both sides of the aisle. And it is based on 
common sense. 

Last year, we came very close. This year, I hope that we can 
work together on the people’s business and get meaningful bank- 
ruptcy reform finally done and to the President for his signature. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Grassley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Charles E. Grassley, a U.S. Senator from the 

State of Iowa 

At the outset, Mr. Gekas, I want to apologize for the votes in the Senate which 
have prevented me from being here or being more involved in this hearing. I know 
we have an Iowan testifying today. I’m certain that Mr. Larry Nuss from Cedar 
Falls, Iowa will grace this joint hearing with some good Iowa common-sense. 

The Library of Congress tells me that this is the first joint hearing on bankruptcy 
reform since 1932. With today’s scheduling problems, I think I understand why. But 
this is an historical moment and we should all recognize it as such. 

I think that the need for real bankruptcy reform is pretty obvious. You don’t need 
an army of so-called scientists, law professors and pointy-heads to tell us that we 
have a serious bankruptcy problem. 

These are good times in America. Thanks to the hard work of a Republican Con- 
gress, we have the first balanced budget in a generation. Unemployment is low, we 
have a solid stock market and most Americans are optimistic about the future. 

Despite the successes I just cited, we still need to shape up our economy. Our 
taxes are too high and our bankruptcy system needs to be fixed. About one and a 
half million Americans will declare bankruptcy this year if previous trends continue. 
Since 1990 the rate of personal bankruptcy filings are up an amazing 94.7 percent. 
That’s almost a 100% increase in bankruptcies during a time of prosperity. 

Of course, bankruptcy and taxes are linked since consumers who pay their own 
way are penalized by having to pick up the tab for irresponsible bankrupts who 
walk away from their debts. Over 30 years ago. Senator Albert Gore, Sr. described 
this connection between teix burdens and bankruptcy on the Senate floor. He said 
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that chapter 7 is like a special interest teix loophole. Like teix loopholes, chapter 7 
allows someone to get out of paying his fair share and shift costs to hardworking 
Americans who play by the rules. 

I think that Senator Gore had it exactly right. Bankruptcy reform is all about 
closing loopholes so well-to-do scoundrels can get out of paying their fair share. 

In the last Congress we almost closed the chapter 7 loophole. The Senate and 
House both passed good bills, and we made them both better in a conference that 
received overwhelming bi-partisan support. In the conference report, we have 
means-testing with an overlay of judicial discretion. We have new consumer protec- 
tions. And I think that’s why the conference report received such overwhelming sup- 
port in the House of Representatives last Congress. 

In my view, last year’s conference report is a good starting point. With some modi- 
fications, I think it’s a package that will continue to have broad bi-partisan support. 
I have been working with Senator Torricelli, my new Ranking Member, and his staff 
on this basis and I think that things are going well. 

I’ll close with this quote on the need for bankruptcy reform: 

“I realize that we cannot legislate morals, but we, as responsible legislators, must 
bear the responsibility of writing laws which discourage immorality and encour- 
age morality; which encourage honesty and discourage deadbeating; which make 
the path of the social malingerer and shirker sufficiently unpleasant to persuade 
him at least to investigate the way of the honest man.” 

Now, who do you think said this? Some cold-hearted conservative? Some Repub- 
lican spin doctor? 

No, Senator Albert Gore, Sr. — the Vice-President’s father — said this on January 
19, 1965 as he was introducing S. 613 to impose a means-test on chapter 7 bank- 
rupts. My point is that the need to tighten up bankruptcy laws in a meaningful way 
has deep roots on both sides of the aisle and is based on common sense. Last year 
we came very close. This year, I hope that we can work together on the people’s 
business and get meaningful bankruptcy reform done. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the Senator for that statement, and, of 
course, he has the run of the mill here. He may leave at any time 
to answer the call of the Senate. In the meantime, we acknowledge 
the presence of the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Bryant, their presence account- 
ing for a hearing quorum for the House of Representatives, thus 
permitting us to proceed with this hearing. 

We also want to acknowledge the visitation by Congressman 
Smith of Michigan who was the author of and for the impetus pro- 
viding a short-term extension of chapter 12 until we can deal with 
it in the comprehensive way we plan to do as part of this bank- 
ruptcy reform effort. We can report to him that the Senate seems 
poised to act on the bill at a propitious stage in their proceedings. 

We acknowledge the presence of Senator Dodd. Does the Senator 
wish to make a 2-minute statement? 

We recognize the Senator. 

Mr. Dodd. I am going to ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that these remarks be included in the record. 

Let me thank you for doing this. I think it is a wonderful idea 
to have a joint hearing and to invite those of us who were involved 
in last year’s bankruptcy reform effort. I am not a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I did, however, sit in this very com- 
mittee room as a freshman member of the House a number of years 
ago. As you know, several of us here today were very involved in 
last year’s bankruptcy reform and were responsible for a number 
of provisions in the Senate adopted legislation, which, as you know, 
passed 97 to 1, and represents a strong bipartisan commitment to 
bankruptcy reform. 

Clearly, we need to reform the bankruptcy laws. You’ve been 
over the statistics, the 400 percent increase in the number of bank- 
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ruptcies since 1980. The social stigma of going bankrupt appears 
to be gone — and this is obviously a serious problem. 

My statement today, Mr. Chairman, is really an effort to high- 
light the provisions that the Senate included in its bipartisan bill, 
a bill that passed the Senate by such an overwhelming majority. 
I urge you in the House bill — we do not have a Senate bill yet — 
to include some of these provisions. 

For instance, we requested that the credit card companies give 
a real life example to consumers in their credit card statement. If 
Senator Dodd or Chairman Gekas have a $3,000 credit card obliga- 
tion, how long will it take us to pay it off if we pay just the mini- 
mum payment on this obligation. We wanted to give consumers a 
sense of what their obligations are going to be so they act more re- 
sponsibly when they go into financial arrangements. 

Your bill has a hypothetical disclosure using a $500 example. We 
think it is more instructive for consumers to know exactly what 
their own obligations are going to be. 

We also want to raise our concerns during today’s hearing about 
child support and alimony. Since the turn of the century, we have 
always prioritized certain creditors and spouses and children have 
been at the top of the list. We now have $43 billion in child support 
arrears and $16 billion in current child support due in this country. 
We do not want to make it more difficult for child support pay- 
ments to be made. We think that these creditors still need to be 
protected and the Senate-passed bill had some good, strong, bipar- 
tisan language that did just that. We appreciate how helpful Sen- 
ator Grassley was in helping us to place this language in last year’s 
bill. Again, you are going to hear from a lot of different people 
today, and I apologize for sort of racing along here this morning, 
but I don’t want to miss the vote in the Senate. 

I will leave this testimony for you to take a look at and urge you 
to consider what would get us closer to a bipartisan proposal in 
both Chambers on these provisions. I commend you again for hold- 
ing this hearing today. I am sorry we didn’t get bankruptcy reform 
done last year. It is critically important and necessary legislation. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Christopher J. Dodd, a U.S. Senator from the 

State of Connecticut 

I would like to thank Chairman Gekas, Chairman Grassley, Senator Torricelli and 
Representative Nadler for scheduling today’s hearing on bankruptcy reform. 

Clearly, we need to reform our bankruptcy laws. There has been a 400 percent 
increase in personal bankruptcies since 1980. The most recent statistics from the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts state that in the year ending June 30, 
1998, more than 1.4 million people filed for bankruptcy, an all-time high. This alone 
represents an 8.5% increase from the previous year. 

Senators Hatch, Leahy, Grassley and Durbin worked hard last Congress to craft 
a strong, bipartisan and balanced bankruptcy reform bill, a bill which passed the 
Senate overwhelmingly by a 97-1 vote. While not perfect, S. 1301 took into account 
the interests of both consumers and creditors. 

While asking consumers to take more responsibility for their personal debt, S. 
1301 also gave consumers access to information that would help them make better 
financial choices pre-bankruptcy. These principles were agreed to on a bipartisan 
basis in the Senate. Regrettably, time was short at the end of last session, and a 
conference report was somewhat hastily concluded. As a result, a number of strong 
provisions supported by 97 members of the Senate were excluded from the con- 
ference report. 
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One of the consumer protections in the Senate bill was co-authored by me, Sen- 
ator Sarbanes and Senator Durbin — an important new consumer protection regard- 
ing credit card debt. Today, many consumers are unaware of the implications of car- 
rying credit card debt and making only the minimum monthly payment on that 
debt. 

For instance, assume a consumer has $3000 in credit card debt. Then assume the 
interest rate that the consumer is pa3dng on that debt is 17.5%, which is roughly 
the industry average. If the consumer makes only the monthly minimum payment 
on that debt, it will take 396 months or 33 years to pay it off. And with interest, 
the consumer will have paid a total of $9,658. 

Our amendment, which we also worked on with Senators Grassley and Hatch, 
would have required credit card issuers to inform consumers on their monthly bill- 
ing statement not only how long it would take them to pay off a debt at the mini- 
mum monthly rate, but also how much money they would have paid in interest and 
principal on that debt. This amendment was based on a simple premise: the better- 
informed the consumer, the better that consumer’s financial decisions will be. 

No one can argue with the goal of increasing personal responsibility. However, we 
need to realize that a carrot sometimes is preferable to a stick: giving consumers 
more information about the long-term impact of their short-term credit decisions 
will encourage them to act more responsibly. 

The credit disclosure provisions included in the Senate bill last year were bal- 
anced and fair. Yet they were replaced in the conference report with provisions that 
actually could confuse consumers. For instance, instead of the Senate provision re- 
quiring credit card issuers to disclose specific information about a consumer’s spe- 
cific debt, the conference report only required a hypothetical disclosure about a hy- 
pothetical $500 debt. Such a disclosure would be unhelpful — and maybe even confus- 
ing — to a consumer trying to understand the implications of carrying a specific debt 
with a much larger balance over a longer period of time. This problem is exacer- 
bated if the disclosures are based on a teaser rate of interest rather than the inter- 
est rate that actually will be applied to the consumer’s charges. Other provisions 
were replaced with requests for future study by the Federal Reserve. I hope that 
instead of studies and unhelpful disclosures, bankruptcy reform will contain the 
meaningful disclosures agreed to by 97 senators last fall. 

It is also my hope that we enact bankruptcy reform that properly protects chil- 
dren and families. As you know, for nearly 100 years our bankruptcy laws have ad- 
hered to a fundamental principal: that children and their innocent parents — to the 
extent possible — should not be impoverished by bankruptcy proceedings. Last year, 
I and others raised some concerns that perhaps this historical balance in favor of 
children was being shifted somewhat toward creditors. 

I worked with Chairman Grassley, Chairman Hatch, Senator Durbin and others 
to address these concerns. We were largely successful. For instance, we: 

1. Protected income from sources legitimately dedicated to the welfare of chil- 
dren, such as child support payments, foster care payments or disability pay- 
ments from being dissipated and misdirected towards the payment of debts 
unrelated to the care and maintenance of children; 

2. Ensured that in bankruptcy, children and families are able to keep certain 
household goods which typically have no resale value. I am speaking about 
items such as toys, swings sets, video cassette recorders or other items used 
to help them raise their children; and 

3. Added provisions that should help children and families collect child support 
debts such as permitting the conditioning of a chapter 13 confirmation upon 
the payment of child support payments and allowing the conditioning of a 
chapter 13 discharge upon the payment of all post-petition child support obli- 
gations. 

I hope that we can retain these and like provisions in this Congress. 

I am aware that the National Partnership for Women and Families, the National 
Women’s Law Center and a variety of other women’s organizations continue to ob- 
ject to provisions regarding the non-dischargeability of certain types of unsecured 
debt in the newly-introduced House bill, H.R. 833. These groups continue to express 
their concerns that such provisions will impede the ability of debtors to pay both 
for their post-bankruptcy expenses and to care for their dependents. I hope both the 
House and Senate subcommittees look into these issues very carefully. 

Finally, section 115 of the newly-introduced House bill entitled, “Protection of 
Savings Earmarked for the Postsecondary Education of Children,” appears to be a 
version of my educational savings amendment from last year’s Senate bill. As most 
of you know, I am a lawyer, and that provision fails, as best I can tell, to provide 
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the exemption I intended. And it also appears to fail to protect against the commis- 
sion of fraud. I would encourage appropriate committee staff to meet with members 
of my staff regarding this particular provision so that we can truly protect duly es- 
tablished college savings accounts, which were set up for the benefit of children, 
from being distributed to creditors. Just because a child’s family has gone through 
a bankruptcy does not mean a child should not be able to go to college. 

Again, I thank you for calling this hearing. I look forward to working with col- 
leagues in both bodies to enact strong and balanced bankruptcy reform that 
strengthens the responsibilities not just of consumers, but also of creditors, and that 
protects innocent children from impoverishment. 

Mr. Gekas. Without objection, the statement of the Senator will 
be included in the record. He can return to the Senate with the as- 
surance that the hearing — this one and the ones to follow, plus the 
final version of the bill — will address the concerns that he has ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. Dodd. Thank you. Chairman, very, very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank you. The Chair now notes the presence of 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Nadler, the ranking member of 
the committee; the lady from Wisconsin, Ms. Baldwin; and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Manager Hutch- 
inson and Mr. Manager Bryant — to revive memories — have already 
been recorded in their presence. We will begin with hearing from 
Congressman Sessions, who was going to be joined by Senator Kohl 
to present the pros and cons of the homestead exemption solution 
that we arrived at last year. Congressman Sessions has been in the 
forefront of pressing for bankruptcy reform and, indeed, is a co- 
sponsor of the current legislation. He and Senator Kohl were to be 
supplying opening statements. Because Senator Kohl is not here, 
we will instruct staff to inform the Senator’s staff that his state- 
ment will be made a part of the record, and that we will hear from 
his opposite number. Congressman Sessions at this juncture. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kohl follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Herb Kohl, a U.S. Senator from the State of 

Wisconsin 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As the number of bankruptcies continues to rise, there 
is little doubt that we need bankruptcy reform. Last year, I was pleased to support 
the Senate reform hill, which in my view was a balanced measure that eliminated 
the worst abuses without overburdening honest debtors. As we consider reform this 
year, we should continue tr3ring to he both balanced and fair. 

One provision that to my mind is essential to any meaningful bankruptcy reform 
is a cap on the homestead exemption. Today, Senator Sessions and I are reintroduc- 
ing our bipartisan measure to cap the homestead exemption at $100,000. Last year, 
this proposal was strongly supported in our reform bill, although it was defeated 
by a very, very narrow margin in the House. We intend to offer it as an amendment 
to the Senate bill either in Committee or on the floor. I know that Senator Grassley 
is a longtime supporter of this measure. 

Our bipartisan measure closes an inexcusable loophole that allows too many debt- 
ors to keep their luxury homes, while their legitimate creditors — like children, ex- 
spouses owed alimony, state governments, universities, retailers and banks — get left 
out in the cold. 

Currently, a handful of states allow debtors to protect their homes no matter how 
high their value. And all too often, millionaire debtors take advantage of this loop- 
hole by moving to expensive homes in states with unlimited exemptions like Florida 
and Texas, and declaring bankruptcy — yet continuing to live in a style that is no 
longer appropriate. Let me give you a few examples: 

• The owner of failed Ohio S&L, who was convicted of securities fraud, wrote 
off most of $300 million in bankruptcy claims, but still held on to the multi- 
million dollar ranch he bought in Florida. 
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• A convicted Wall Street financier filed bankruptcy while owing at least $50 
million in debts and fines, but still kept his $5 million Florida mansion with 
11 bedrooms and 21 bathrooms. 

• And last year, movie star Burt Reynolds wrote off over $8 million in debt 
through bankruptcy, but still held onto his $2.5 million Florida estate. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I loved Burt Reynolds in “Smokey and the Bandit.” But 
while the homestead exemption may not be the most common abuse of the bank- 
ruptcy system, it is the most egregious. If we really want to restore the stigma at- 
tached to bankruptcy, these high profile abuses are the best place to start. 

Chairman Gekas, you should be commended for imposing a two-year residency re- 
quirement in your bill, which will prevent people from moving to Florida or Texas 
solely to take advantage of the exemption. But that only addresses half of the prob- 
lem: it doesn’t stop longtime residents — like Burt Reynolds — from using an unlim- 
ited exemption to shortchange honest creditors from their home states. That’s why 
I hope this Congress will reconsider including the homestead cap. Because, to my 
mind, this isn’t about states’ rights. Anyone who files for bankruptcy is choosing to 
invoke federal law in a federal court. It’s fair to impose federal limits. 

A cap is not only the best policy, it also sends the best message. It says that bank- 
ruptcy is a tool of last resort, not just a tool for financial planning. And it gives 
credibility to reform by going after the worst abuses, no matter who is involved. So 
I hope you will give a homestead cap the full consideration it deserves. Thank you. 

Mr. Nadler. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gekas. Yes. 

Mr. Nadler. Before Congressman Sessions, what about opening 
statements? 

Mr. Gekas. I thought that we would accommodate Congressman 
Sessions. 

Mr. Nadler. Do we have the 

Mr. Gekas. And will right afterwards, we will accommodate the 
opening statements. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Gekas. We did so for Senator Dodd, and we will do it for 
Congressman Sessions. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I would ask unanimous 
consent that my entire write-up here, testimony, be considered for 
inclusion into the record. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to be here today. I find 
it very interesting that my officemate, Mr. Delahunt, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is here. He has a great expertise in 
what I am preparing to discuss today. 

Mr. Chairman, that is that I am aware that there is a bill being 
considered in the Senate which would place a $100,000 homestead 
cap on the amount that a family is allowed to exempt from bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

This is not an inconsequential change. This cap on the home- 
stead exemption was seriously debated last year, when the bill 
reached the floor of the House of Representatives. A bipartisan ma- 
jority of members voted for an amendment on the floor last year 
to replace the cap with a provision to prevent the fraudulent use 
of the homestead exemption. That amendment effectively targeted 
homestead exemption abuses without hurting honest debtors and 
also without overriding State laws by removing the exemption in 
cases of fraudulent conversion of non-exempt assets into exempt 
homestead property within 1 year of filing for bankruptcy, with the 
intent to avoid paying creditors. 

If the goal is to restrict further fraudulent abuse of our bank- 
ruptcy laws, this year’s bill goes even further toward that goal by 
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having a 2-year residency requirement before a debtor can claim 
the homestead exemption available in a particular State. 

This will strengthen current laws by discouraging debtors from 
what I call carpetbagging into a State with more generous home- 
stead laws and then pouring their assets into an exempt home. 

This, I believe, is an important States’ rights issue. Since 1792, 
Federal bankruptcy laws have deferred to States to decide what 
property is exempted from bankruptcy. We should not interfere 
with the decisions that States have made to protect the equity that 
a person has in their own home. If the proposed homestead cap is 
put into law, this could force a person who owns a $110,000 home, 
with no mortgage, and who files for bankruptcy to lose their home. 
This is because creditors wanting the $10,000 over the $100,000 ex- 
emption can force the individual to sell his home. 

Senior citizens frequently have most of their net worth in their 
homes, not in liquid assets. They could be forced to sell their 
homes, even if a creditor is seeking just a small amount over the 
homestead exemption. 

As legislators, I believe we should not only seek to write laws 
that provide needed solutions to a problem, but we should also en- 
sure that these laws do not have unintended consequences. 

I am for having people pay all the debts that they owe. As you 
have alluded, I am a very strong supporter of bankruptcy reform, 
and that is why I have co-sponsored this bill. However, a home- 
stead cap would do nothing toward providing the fresh start we all 
in believe in, but rather would force honest debtors into selling 
their homes. 

I am confident that the anti-fraud provisions contained in the 
House bill will provide the perfection we need without being puni- 
tive or infringing on States’ rights, such as those we enjoy in Texas 
and in other States. Thank you. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sessions follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Pete Sessions, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of Texas 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your leadership on the issue of bankruptcy reform. 
I appreciate the opportunity to testify about how changes to the homestead exemp- 
tion provision of this bill will greatly affect citizens in my home state of Texas as 
well as several other states. 

I am a cosponsor of this bill and fully support the House version that you, Mr. 
Chairman, have introduced. This legislation received the bipartisan support of 300 
Members last year, and I believe that this compromise reform of the bankruptcy 
system will require high-income debtors to pay their debts if they have the ability 
to do so, while protecting those with low incomes and those who truly need the pro- 
tection that our bankruptcy system has to offer. 

However I am concerned about a proposal that is reportedly being considered by 
the Senate which would place a $100,000 homestead cap on the amount that a fam- 
ily is allowed to exempt from the bankruptcy laws. 

This is not an inconsequential change — this cap on the homestead exemption was 
seriously debated last year when this bill reached the floor of the House. A biparti- 
san majority of members voted for an amendment on the floor last year to replace 
the cap with a provision to prevent the fraudulent use of the homestead exemption. 
That amendment effectively targeted homestead exemption abuses without hurting 
honest debtors and without overriding state laws by removing the exemption in 
cases of fraudulent conversion of non-exempt assets into exempt homesteads prop- 
erty within 1 year of filing for bankruptcy with the intent to avoid paying creditors. 

If the goal is to restrict fraudulent abuse of our bankruptcy laws, this year’s bill 
goes even further toward that goal by having a too-year residency requirement be- 
fore a debtor can claim the homestead exemption available in a particular state. 
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This will strengthen current law by discouraging debtors from “carpetbagging” into 
a state with more generous state homestead laws and pouring their assets into an 
exempt home. 

This is an important states-rights issue. Since 1792, federal bankruptcy laws have 
deferred to the states to decide what property is exempted from bankruptcy. We 
should not interfere with the decisions that states have made to protect the equity 
a person has in their home. 

If the proposed homestead cap is put into place, the law could force a person who 
owns a §110,000 home with no mortgage and who files for bankruptcy, to lose his 
home. This is because creditors wanting the $10,000 over the $100,000 exemption, 
can force the individual to sell his home. 

Senior citizens frequently have most of their net worth in their homes, not in liq- 
uid assets. They could be forced to sell their homes even if a creditor is seeking just 
a small amount over the homestead exemption. As legislators, we should seek not 
only to write laws that provide a needed solution to a problem, but we also must 
ensure that these laws do not have unintended consequences. 

I’m all for having people pay the debts they owe. That is why I cosponsored this 
bill because I believe it targets debt relief only at those who need the help and 
works with others to pay a portion to their creditors. However, a homestead cap 
would do nothing toward providing the “fresh start” we all believe in, but rather 
would force honest debtors into selling their homes. 

I’m confident that the anti-fraud provisions contained in the House bill will pro- 
vide the protection we need without being punitive or infringing on states rights. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank you very much, and we excuse you with 
our gratitude. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Chairman? Before my friend departs, may I 
just have a 

Mr. Gekas. I didn’t hear the gentleman from Massachusetts as 
he rose — to be recognized for what? 

Mr. Delahunt. I would just like to inquire of my dear friend and 
my corridor mate, Mr. Sessions, as to the issue that he addressed. 

Mr. Gekas. If the gentleman wishes to respond to questions, I 
am willing to 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to respond to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Gekas. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Is it my under- 
standing, then, that you would object to any caps whatsoever? 

Mr. Sessions. That would be what I — support the testimony that 
I have given. I believe that States have addressed these issues and 
decided by themselves, on a State by State basis, what is nec- 
essary. And I would ask that the Federal Government not do any- 
thing in this bankruptcy protection other than those that we have 
advanced here. And that would be correct. 

Mr. Delahunt. Right. But, Pete, you are aware of the fact that 
States like Texas and Florida have no caps whatsoever? 

Mr. Sessions. That would be correct. 

Mr. Delahunt. And that there have been a number of instances 
where individuals, and let us not call them carpetbaggers, but 
under your proposed 2-year residency requirement, there have been 
instances in which individuals have had a primary residence worth 
millions of dollars — millions of dollars. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Sessions. I am aware of that, and, in addressing that issue, 
I would like to say that so are the people who have extended credit 
to these people; and they are aware of the laws of the State of 
Texas. And we will always be able to find people that do try and 
hide their assets in their homes like this. The fact of the 
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Mr. Delahunt. But I am not even suggesting that anyone, you 
know, intended to defraud here. I am not even suggesting that par- 
ticular scenario. But you know there are people who hit hard times 
that who, if this legislation should pass, will be contrasted in the 
public’s mind with some of those individuals. 

Mr. Sessions. My observation in response would be then since 
we are talking about millions rather than thousands that if you put 
a cap at millions of dollars, then that would be the appropriate 
level. I am not advocating that. I am advocating that we defer to 
States. I simply believe that 

Mr. Delahunt. And I understand your concern about States’ 
rights and 

Mr. Sessions. Well, sir, but what I am suggesting to you is if you 
are talking about millions of dollars, then put the cap at millions 
of dollars, not $100,000. That is very punitive for people who live 
all across this country, who are middle-class people, who are many 
times people who retired, as my grandfather did in 1971. And I 
don’ think it is fair that we place these types of very onerous dollar 
amounts on people. So if you want to talk about millions of dollars, 
then address it as millions of dollars. But please do not address it 
as a million dollar problem and put it as a $100,000 answer. 

Mr. Delahunt. So then you see some flexibility there in terms 
of what I think most Americans would consider fair and equitable 
to everyone involved so that you would not rule out entirely any 
kind of cap whatsoever, since this is a Federal statute. 

Mr. Sessions. Congressman, what I have suggested to you is 
that I wanted to respond to you very openly, and that is 

Mr. Delahunt. And you have, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Sessions. That is that I believe there should not be a cap 
at all and that we should defer to States’ rights. My point is to say 
if you are talking about millions of dollars, then it would seem that 
that would be the way the law was written and then I would take 
a look at that. I think that millions of dollars are more reasonable 
than $100,000. 

Mr. Delahunt. Like maybe $1 million as opposed to 

Mr. Sessions. Perhaps that could be closer, but a hundred thou- 
sand dollars simply is an unfair and unreasonable assumption on 
my part. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, and I appreciate your thought- 
ful testimony. 

Mr. Sessions. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Gekas. The gentleman from New York indicates that he has 
a question for you. Do you wish to respond? 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, I will stick around for this. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. I just want to follow up on what Mr. 
Delahunt was asking. It seems to me one of the things that people 
are always puzzled by, and I am puzzled by, is the fairness of a 
bankruptcy system. I remember when Donald Trump went bank- 
rupt, the court said he could live on an expense account of $400,000 
a month, I think it was. So he could maintain some sort of stand- 
ard of living, and that money obviously wasn’t available for his 
creditors. And I don’t understand that kind of reasoning. 

But I also don’t understand the reasoning of a system in which 
we say we are going to have a bill to crack down on people who 
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don’t pay their bills. And we are going to have a means test. And 
we are going to refuse chapter 7 relief for a lot of these people, but 
at the same time someone can legally shelter millions of dollars, as 
was said, in a homestead. 

I frankly think a hundred thousand dollars is too little, too. But 
I think a quarter of a million dollars should be more than ample 
for any State, and I don’t see why this as opposed to anything else 
in bankruptcy is a matter of States’ rights except by tradition. And 
this House invades States’ rights all the time. I think many of the 
people on the other side of the aisle think we should override 
States’ rights on access to their courts, and we should have tort re- 
form that says who can sue whom and under what circumstances 
and what kind of legal fees they can pay in State courts. So it is 
sort of strange to hear States’ rights only here. 

So how would you justify in a bill in which we are cracking down 
on people, because we are saying that people are abusing the bank- 
ruptcy system, allowing people to exempt, let us say more than a 
half a million dollars in homestead? 

Mr. Sessions. I thank the gentleman for his question. First of 
all, I was not trying to set an arbitrary figure. I believe it should 
be no cap. But I believe that if you look at, since 1792, that the 
Federal Government, the Congress of the United States, has al- 
lowed these States, individually, to determine how they would like 
to approach homestead exemptions in their own States in dealing 
with bankruptcy. I believe it is very important. I happen to live in 
a neighborhood where probably the average house is $250,000. 
That is perhaps a lot of money. But we are — what we are dealing 
with here is the essence of individuals and their home, and the old 
saying that a person’s home is their castle I believe is a true state- 
ment; that that which you have should be protected. You should 
not be thrown out of your own home for something that you have 
done. And creditors recognize this. They know that when they ex- 
tend credit to you. And I think that there is simply a balance. I 
am simply saying to you, I believe that a hundred thousand dollars 
is incorrect, and I believe that it is not unreasonable to assume 
that we would not put a cap on. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the gentleman has expired. We thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. And you are excused with our gratitude. And I think 
that the gratitude of the gentleman who is looking down at us from 
that portrait up there is also visited upon you. In fact, he is looking 
askance at us up here as we continue. He agrees with you, I am 
sure, on your position. We thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. It is now time to return to the full-blown hearing to 
which we are committed. We note the presence now of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Chabot, and the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Weiner. As has been said in many different ways thus far, this 
is a historic moment in that the joint hearing scheduled between 
the Senate and the House and those who are engaged in bank- 
ruptcy reform signifies — signals a blending of wills and a blending 
of concepts as we pursue bankruptcy reform in the current session 
of the Congress. 
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From the very first, back in the last session and now replicated 
here, this has been a bipartisan effort judging from the votes, both 
the House and the Senate, and on the conference report in the 
House last year. Further evidence that it is a bipartisan approach 
is the fact that at the outset in this session, we have fought con- 
sistently to bring about a bipartisan study of the measures that 
and the standards that are going to be applied. We have had sev- 
eral briefings for staff for the minority and the majority. We have 
had visiting lecturers on the very vexing problem of child support 
and its role in the primacy that we accord certain entities in the 
bankruptcy reform measures. We have had a breakfast and a 
luncheon for all those purposes. These staff briefings will continue, 
and the next one will be held Tuesday I am informed, is that cor- 
rect? All of these in the spirit of and in the necessity of bringing 
about bipartisan understanding and support of bankruptcy reform. 

The briefings that will begin Tuesday, by the way, will include 
not just the bill that we have introduced that is before us now, but 
that which is potentially to be introduced, as I understand, by Mr. 
Nadler, if there be one. And if there be one, it will also be part of 
the presentation that will be made to staff and to members in prep- 
aration for these hearings. 

We have two concepts that have not changed and will not change 
and which form the foundation of bankruptcy reform: to guarantee 
the fresh start to those who are so burdened by debt that they can- 
not and their families cannot survive without giving them that 
fresh start; and two, an earnest effort on the part of our society to 
make certain that those who are able to repay all or part of their 
debt should be given a mechanism and compelled to enter the halls 
of bankruptcy with a view for repayment of some of that debt over 
a period of time. 

Those two precepts are unarguable in their meaning. And the de- 
bate will fasten on that I am sure as we proceed. But let no one 
criticize anyone for looking at ways and means to grant a fresh 
start where it is needed; nor should one be criticized for looking at 
methodologies for providing repayment of some of the debt by those 
who are able to pay it. 

With that, I will entertain opening remarks by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Nadler. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, today we 
begin our hearings on bankruptcy legislation. As you know, our 
Senate colleagues will be unable to participate in today’s hearing, 
or most of it, because of floor votes. Senators who had intended to 
present testimony to us today will be unable to do so. I would hope 
that we could accommodate them when we hear from members 
next week. I think our colleagues from the other body have some- 
thing to contribute. I hope we can accommodate them. 

Mr. Chairman, as you well know, I have not reintroduced the 
legislation that Mr. Conyers and I introduced last year, because I 
thought it necessary to take a fresh look at some of the issues be- 
fore us and approach this matter with an open mind. To that end, 
we have been in contact with professionals from across the spec- 
trum, from business lawyers to creditor representatives, to admin- 
istrators in an effort to gain a better understanding of what they 
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think we ought to do to ensure fairness, balance, honesty, and effi- 
ciency in our bankruptcy system. 

I know we have had some rather strong differences over some 
parts of this legislation; that is, the legislation that you introduced 
last year and that you have reintroduced. As you know, I think it 
is one of the most unbalanced and one-sided piece of legislation I 
have ever seen. But I would hope that we could use these hearings 
as an opportunity to learn and perhaps find creative approaches to 
some of these difficult questions. 

Next week, I know that you have scheduled nine panels in 3 days 
and that our staffs have been discussing possible witnesses to pro- 
vide members with a broad spectrum of views. I am concerned that 
these hearings, packed so tightly — three panels a day in 3 days, 
with a possible markup the following week — in such a short period 
of time may leave little time for deliberation. Some may conclude 
that they are window dressing for a pre-determined outcome. I will 
not say that. I hope that, in fact, there will be some time after 
those hearings before the markup; that you will not schedule a 
markup for the week after so that people will have time — since 
they won’t have time to think between those hearings 1 day to the 
next, to think about what we have heard and to talk to each other 
so that we could actually reflect what we have heard in those hear- 
ings in the legislation. 

Obviously, were markups scheduled for the following week, I 
would certainly conclude that there was a pre-determined outcome 
and that the hearings were window dressing. I hope that will not 
happen. I hope that we can actually review the testimony and have 
the time to do that, and shape legislation together that reflects the 
best advice we have received. 

We may not agree on all points, but we may be able to narrow 
the range of issues and at the very least to clarify our points of dis- 
agreement. 

I certainly hope that these hearings will not be merely an exer- 
cise in creating the appearance of fact finding prior to a pre-deter- 
mined course of action. I hope that we do not simply rush last 
year’s product through the process without any heed to the many 
thoughtful comments we have received and will receive from across 
the professional spectrum, especially during these hearings. 

I know I was, as were many professionals, deeply disappointed 
to see the reintroduction of last year’s conference report, down to 
all the typos, which were not corrected, and without even correct- 
ing the technical errors that I know had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the majority staff. I hope it does not portend the future 
course of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, despite my uneasy feeling that American families 
may be about to get the bum’s rush from Congress, I begin these 
hearings hopefully, with an open mind and a strong desire to work 
with you to improve our nation’s bankruptcy system. I know that 
any such attempt will result in a bill that has yet to be written. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nadler follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Jerrold Nadler, a Representative in Congress 
FROM the State of New York 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Well, it’s deja vu all over again. Or as someone once 
observed, if history repeats itself, the first time is tragedy, the second time is farce. 
Unfortunately, for millions of Americans whose families, businesses, jobs, commu- 
nities and futures will be touched by the Bankruptcy Code today’s travesty may be 
farcical, but it is far from funny. 

Let us review: The Chairman has reintroduced his conference bill from last year, 
without so much as correcting the typos or the technical errors, much less attempt- 
ing to deal with the many serious policy problems pointed out by professionals from 
across the spectrum — judges, trustees, debtor attorneys, unsecured trade creditors, 
creditor attorneys, academics. Anyone who does not have a special interest provision 
in this bill, or who is not on their payroll, has criticized this bill, but the Chairman 
has ignored the unified voice of the profession. 

We did have a hurried hearing schedule over four days. I will give the Chairman 
credit for inviting some very good witnesses whose testimony was thoughtful and 
informative. Unfortunately, the hearings appear to have been merely for show and 
do not appear to have had any impact on the proponents of this le^slation. They 
were, quite simply, hearings without listening — the legislative equivalent of one 
hand clapping. 

We have before us a substitute which the minority received late last night. I hope 
the Chairman will not be offended to discover that we have not had the opportunity 
to comb carefully through all 310 pages. Perhaps, after the markup, we will have 
the chance to find out what it was we were being asked to vote on. 

We really have reached a crossroads today. I wish to share with the Chairman 
and the members of the Subcommittee a letter I received from Jack Lew, the Direc- 
tor of 0MB, reiterating the President’s strong objections to the Conference Report 
from last year, which is embodied in this bill, and reiterating the President’s deter- 
mination to veto this bill and work for real fair and balanced reform. Let me quote: 

“We were disappointed that the Conference Report failed to include key provi- 
sions of the Senate bill, thus failing the test of balance. In my letter to Congres- 
sional leadership dated October 9, 1998, I noted that the President’s senior ad- 
visors recommended that the President veto the Conference Report. Our posi- 
tion from last year has not changed.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you know that I did not introduce my bill from last year, 
but have decided to take a fresh start and work with professionals from across the 
spectrum, with a broad variety of interests affected by the Code — indeed, just yes- 
terday I met with representatives of Visa to open a dialogue — in an effort to find 
a common ground. I urge you and my colleagues on both sides of the aisle to join 
me in that endeavor so that we can achieve real, balanced and workable bankruptcy 
reform by the end of this Congress. Another futile war of words will accomplish 
nothing. 

I will not offer many amendments today, but I hope that after this markup, we 
will have the opportunity to work together, to start anew, to work with the experts, 
with the President and with our colleagues to get it right this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman. Time has expired. Does 
anyone from the — the gentleman from Ohio indicates that he would 
have an opening statement. The gentleman from Tennessee if rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman, I just simply want to say that based 
on the positioning here, I am honored to be senior to Senator Thur- 
man, who is not here. Perhaps that is a classic example of the 
bankruptcy fresh start. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gekas. The gentleman from New York, does he wish to 
make an opening statement? 

Mr. Weiner. I have no opening statement. 

Mr. Gekas. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going 
to take all 5 minutes. But I want to express similar concerns that 
were expressed by the ranking member, Mr. Nadler. 
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We had two members, two brand new members, speaking to the 
concept of fresh start on this side of the aisle, Ms. Baldwin and Mr. 
Weiner. This is very complicated material. Last year, you and I had 
this discussion about the scheduling of hearings. And I think it is 
a grave mistake to schedule three consecutive days on this subject, 
with three different panels. You and I know that there will be — 
it will be impossible for members to attend to each and every one 
of these panels. I think that is a mistake. 

I also want to note that last year, myself and Mr. Nadler filed 
a request in January 1998 with the Congressional Budget Office for 
information, an analysis on the issues surrounding personal bank- 
ruptcy. And I want to enter into the record a letter dated March 
10, 1999. It is addressed to Congressman Nadler. Dear Congress- 
man, I am writing in regard to your request of January 14, 1998, 
for background information on issues surrounding personal bank- 
ruptcy. The staff analysis is almost complete. And I will review it 
carefully or soon get it done. Although we have many other assign- 
ments from Congress, I am sure that the material will be ready for 
release to you by the end of March. 

I think it is appropriate, since we made this request, since there 
is serious disagreement in terms of various analysis by both the 
credit industry and others that we wait clearly in terms of markup 
until the CBO has provided us with an independent analysis of the 
information I think that is absolutely essential before we can make 
a reasoned, thoughtful decision in terms of where we go. 

And I would also recommend, and I think it would be very, very 
fruitful, Mr. Chairman, that we consult in an informal basis to see 
among members — among those of us that serve on this committee 
to see where there are areas of agreement. We didn’t do it last 
year, and we failed to have a bill. I think if we sit down with each 
other and work — in fact, my friend and colleague from New York 
just asked me. He said, gee, it looks to me as I become conversant 
with the issues that we are going to be addressing here is that 
there is a lot that we can agree on. I think if there is a sincere and 
genuine intent to do something that would come out of the commit- 
tee where we could all support — and maybe there would be some 
dissatisfaction — that it would be appropriate for us to sit down and 
consult in good faith in a reasonable period of time to determine 
whether is areas that we can agree on. 

And I yield back. 

Mr. Delahunt. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? I yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. I’ll yield myself what time I may consume. I simply 
refer back to my opening statement in which I took special aim at 
the fact that we have provided the staff briefings, the breakfasts, 
the luncheons, more staff briefings. We have been accommodating 
in any request that any member of the minority has been making. 
This bill is a replication, by and large, of the issues of last year. 
Those that were in the last session have a head start like all of us. 
Those who, like Mr. Weiner, need to catch up are given fresh op- 
portunities every day to do so, with these briefings. I will not 
refuse to meet with anyone on any subject at any time. And infor- 
mal discussions following staff briefings may be appropriate. But I 
will not abide by any comment that we are bludgeoning our way 
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through this process. This is well-calculated to inform every mem- 
ber, to allow full study by every member, to allow full participation 
by every member, to allow full presentation of individual views, to 
ask for special meetings between interested parties, to bring out- 
side consultants in at any time as we have strenuously attempted 
to do, and we will continue to do so. So the issue is joined. We will 
be accommodating, and we will continue to be accommodating. 

Mr. Nadler. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Gekas. Not at this time. We want to proceed with the hear- 
ing. Well, all right, Mr. Nadler, you may proceed? 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. I appreciate hearing these sentiments. 
I want to pick up on one thing the gentleman from Massachusetts 
said and ask the chairman if he would join me in something. The 
CBO has sent me a letter dated a few days ago in response to our 
request of 14 months ago that their study will be completed by the 
end of March after these hearings will be completed. We have 
asked if they could make available to the committee as a witness 
for next week’s hearings, the expert on their staff who has been 
doing all the work. And they have said that they didn’t think so. 

Frankly, my suspicion is someone doesn’t want that information 
before the committee. I don’t know who that is, not necessarily any- 
one on the committee. So I would ask the chairman if he would join 
me in requesting the CBO to allow its own person who is writing 
that report, who is largely, according to them, has completed it, to 
appear as a witness before our committee next week? 

Mr. Gekas. I have no objection to your calling any witness that 
you want. And I will join with you 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Gekas [continuing]. On the CBO and also the Surgeon Gen- 
eral if you like. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, I think that’s a little far afield, but I appre- 
ciate the chairman’s response. 

Mr. Delahunt. I would appreciate the Surgeon General, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. Me, too. Because my blood pressure is going up. 

Mr. Delahunt. Maybe he could cut out some of the fat. 

Mr. Gekas. In any event, we shall proceed with the opening 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Chabot? 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My distinguished col- 
league from New York, he mentioned I think he said this was the 
most unbalanced and one-sided legislation that he had ever seen. 
I would take issue with that. I don’t think that’s accurate. I think 
it’s good legislation. And I think it’s interesting to note that there 
are 23 Democratic cosponsors to this legislation. I think if it was 
that one-sided, we wouldn’t see that much support from Democrats 
on this bill. 

I would agree with Chairman Gekas that it’s vital that we work 
together in a bipartisan and bicameral manner to move this legisla- 
tion forward as expeditiously as possible. 

This reform legislation will protect consumers and businesses 
from irresponsible debtors who are capable of paying their debts, 
but choose to hide behind bankruptcy protection instead. In par- 
ticular, this legislation would re-establish the link between a debt- 
or’s ability to pay and the availability of a legal remedy to dis- 
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charge debt through bankruptcy. Under the need-based reforms, 
those that have the ability to pay back either $5,000 or 25 percent 
of their debts will be required to file under chapter 13 and work 
out a repayment plan. 

There are, of course, some people who truly have a legitimate 
need for bankruptcy. At times, hard-working families may face a 
serious family illness, a disability, unemployment or the loss of a 
spouse which may necessitate the need for bankruptcy protection. 
Too frequently, however, people who have the financial ability or 
earnings potential to repay their debts are seeking an easy way out 
as a growing number of financially secure individuals attempt to 
use chapter 7 bankruptcy as a way simply to walk away from their 
debts. While this may prove convenient for the debtor, it’s not fair 
to their friends and their neighbors who ultimately are stuck with 
the bill. 

Consumer bankruptcies have a dramatic impact on businesses 
and consumers, reducing the availability of credit, and increasing 
the price of goods and services in this Nation. For example, it is 
estimated that the consumer bankruptcies in 1997 alone wiped out 
about $40 billion in consumer loans costing every American house- 
hold, we used to say $400, we now come to find out it’s $550 per 
family. That’s essentially a hidden bad debt tax on every single 
American family. That’s money that American families could use 
for a vacation, to go toward education, or their children’s clothing 
or a movie or whatever. But that’s money that we take away from 
American families right now and I think that’s wrong. 

Nationally, consumer bankruptcies reached a record $1.4 million 
back in 1997 and it’s projected that they’ll go even higher this year. 
What makes these numbers particularly alarming is the fact that 
this trend began back in 1994 during a time of solid economic 
growth, low inflation, and low unemployment. The primary culprit 
for this dramatic increase is a system I believe that allows consum- 
ers to evade personal responsibility for their debts too easily. Our 
current bankruptcy system allows many who can’t afford to pay a 
significant portion of their bills to walk away essentially scot-free. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that your bill, H.R. 833, makes signifi- 
cant steps in closing this loophole. I also believe that the means- 
testing equation included in this bill will prove to be a fair one. De- 
spite criticism, the means-test proposed actually protects low-in- 
come debtors, maintains flexibility to take an individual filer’s 
needs into account, and respects judicial discretion in these mat- 
ters. 

I believe we should work closely with our colleagues to pass this 
legislation quickly so that we can finally give hard-working Ameri- 
cans protection from those who abuse the bankruptcy system and 
leave their fellow Americans holding the bill. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chabot follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Steve Chabot, a Representative in Congress 
FROM the State of Ohio 

Let me just take this time to welcome the esteemed members of the Senate who 
have joined us today to discuss this important legislation. 
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I agree with the Subcommittee Chairman, Mr. Gekas, that it is vital that work 
together in a bipartisan and bicameral manner to move this legislation forward ex- 
peditiously. 

This reform legislation will protect consumers and businesses from irresponsible 
debtors who are capable of paying their debts, but choose to hide behind bankruptcy 
protection instead. In particular, this legislation would reestablish the link between 
a debtor’s ability to pay and the availability of a legal remedy to discharge debt 
through bankruptcy. Under the “needs-based” reforms, those who have the ability 
to pay back either $5,000 or 25% of their debts will be required to file under Chap- 
ter 13 and work out a repayment plan. 

There are, of course, some people who truly have a legitimate need to declare 
bankruptcy. At times, hardworking families may face a serious family illness, dis- 
ability, unemployment, or the loss of a spouse, which may necessitate the need to 
seek protection. Too frequently, however, people who have the financial ability or 
earnings potential to repay their debts are seeking an easy way out, as a growing 
number of financially secure individuals are attempting to use Chapter 7 bank- 
ruptcy as a way to simply walk away from their debts. While this may prove con- 
venient for the debtor, it is not fair to their friends and neighbors who ultimately 
stuck with bill. 

Consumer bankruptcies have a dramatic impact on businesses and consumers — 
reducing the availability of credit and increasing the price of goods and services. For 
example, it is estimated that consumer bankruptcies in 1997 wiped out over $40 bil- 
lion in consumer loans, costing every American household $400. That’s a hidden 
“bad debt” tax on every single American family. 

Nationally, consumer bankruptcies reached a record 1.4 million in 1997 and are 
projected to be even higher in 1999. What makes these numbers particularly alarm- 
ing is the fact that this trend began in 1994, during a time of solid economic growth, 
low inflation and low unemployment. 

The primary culprit for this dramatic increase is a system that allows consumers 
to evade personal responsibility for their debts too easily. Our current bankruptcy 
system allows many who can afford to pay a significant portion of their bills to walk 
away debt free. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that your bill, H.R. 833, makes significant steps in clos- 
ing this loophole. I also believe that the “means testing” equation included in this 
bill will prove to be a fair one. Despite criticism, the “means test”, proposed actually 
protects low income debtors, maintains flexibility to take an individual filer’s needs 
into account, and respects judicial discretion in these matters. 

I believe we should work closely with our colleagues in the Senate to pass this 
legislation quickly so that we can finally give hard-working Americans protection 
from those who abuse the bankruptcy system, and leave them holding the bill. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman for the opening statement. 
We acknowledge the presence now of a fighter in the world of 
bankruptcy reform, the Congressman from Virginia, Mr. Moran, 
who wants to make a brief opening statement I think. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We’re marking a supple- 
mental appropriations bill, but I felt it was important to have at 
least some Democratic presence in favor of this bill because I be- 
lieve it is a balanced bipartisan bill. We have a system that is out 
of control now. We ought not have 1.4 million bankruptcies. We 
should not have such an escalating trend under chapter 7 where 
you wipe out your debts instead of working them out. 

And the fact is that people like the chairman and Congressman 
Boucher, a Democrat, another Democrat from Virginia, and Mr. 
McCollum have been working on this for many years. But each 
year that we don’t pass it, the situation gets worse. I know you’ve 
heard the statistics but it just is not fair for every household to be 
paying about $400 a year to meet the bad debts incurred by other 
people who, in fact, are using the system. And we estimate that for 
everybody that uses bankruptcy as a financial management tool, if 
you will, as a convenience to wipe out their debts, it costs about 
15 other families to be able to make up that cost. Families who 
would never think of reneging on their debts. 
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So that’s not the kind of system that we can be proud of nor can 
we accept as being sanctioned by Federal law. Fifteen responsible 
borrowers are more important than the person who is using the 
system which is occurring today. 

We’ve got lots of provisions here. It is need-based. If you’re a 
family of four with income of $51,000, you can choose what you 
want to do, clearly. And most, if they are having financial prob- 
lems, they’ll choose chapter 7. We’re going after people who can 
clearly afford to pay off their debts. We’ve added more provisions 
that makes it an even more palatable bill for those who want to 
look out for the rights of consumers. 

This bill did pass overwhelmingly. It should pass with an even 
greater margin this year because a number of the provisions, for 
example, a lot more information available for debtors where we 
provide financial counseling for them, all kinds of different options 
for working out their debts. We’ve got a Debtor’s Bill of Rights. And 
this is something that I think is important. People who think the 
principal problem is credit cards and, in fact, the statistics show 
that it really isn’t because only 3.7 percent of consumer debt is ac- 
counted for by credit cards. But nevertheless, we require credit 
card companies to make it clear that if you only pay the minimum 
balance, then you could be paying for the rest of your life. They 
have to make it clear how long the debt will be sustained if you 
only pay the minimum balance. That’s the kind of consumer infor- 
mation that is terribly important that I think is a very progressive 
addition to this bill. We also are going to make it very difficult for 
these bankruptcy mills to operate that prey upon people who are 
in desperate situations. 

We got 300 votes on the House floor last October 9th. This is an 
even better bill from the standpoint of people are concerned about 
consumer’s rights, rightfully so. So we’ve added even more. And it 
retains the discretion of bankruptcy judges. It protects low-income 
debtors. It takes into account the unique circumstances of individ- 
ual debtors. It really only goes after people who are using the sys- 
tem. We ought to be going after them because it’s not fair for 15 
families who are paying off their debts to also have to pay off the 
debt of people who are not paying their debts, who are gaming the 
system today. 

So it’s a good bill and it’s bipartisan and it’s balanced and it 
ought to pass this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman for his commentary and to 
thank him for being one of the chief cosponsors, which provides the 
Chair with a segue into asking unanimous consent to permit the 
statements of Bill McCollum and Congressman Boucher, also origi- 
nal cosponsors of the legislation, to be entered into the record? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Bill McCollum, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of Florida 

I commend Chairman Gekas and Chairman Grassley for holding this joint hearing 
on the need for bankruptcy reform. Members from both sides of the aisle and both 
Houses of Congress have dedicated enormous time and energy to reforming the ex- 
isting bankruptcy system. The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999, which has been in- 
troduced in the House, is the product of that effort. 
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The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999 clearly strikes a balance between House and 
Senate reform proposals. The legislation retains the needs-based test supported by 
the House but uses the Senate procedure to determine if someone should be in 
Chapter 13 rather than Chapter 7. The bill includes the most protective provisions 
in both House and Senate bills to safeguard support payments to women and chil- 
dren. There are expanded protections for retirement savings and education savings 
accounts. There are also new protections concerning reaffirmations and penalties 
against creditors who act improperly. In addition, the legislation includes new con- 
sumer protections regarding credit lending. 

The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999 is a well-balanced compromise which protects 
support payments to women and children, provides additional consumer protections, 
and restores increased personal responsibility to the bankruptcy system. Our na- 
tion’s bankruptcy laws play an important and necessary role in our society but we 
must ensure that our bankruptcy system does not unintentionally encourage those 
who can take responsibility for their financial obligations not to do so. Such an 
abuse of our bankruptcy laws is fundamentally unfair to those who play by the rules 
and take responsibility for their personal obligations. 

Congress has a special responsibility to address this issue and to ensure that our 
bankruptcy laws operate fairly, efficiently and free of abuse. I am confident that this 
hearing will highlight the need for Congress to pass bankruptcy reform legislation 
and look forward to working with my colleagues towards that end. 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Rick Boucher, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of Virginia 

Chairman Grassley and Chairman Gekas, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you and the Members of the Subcommittee on Commercial and Administra- 
tive Law of the House Judiciary Committee and the Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Oversight and the Courts of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

I was pleased to join in a bipartisan effort with Chairman Gekas and my friends 
and colleagues Rep. Bill McCollum and Rep. Jim Moran in introducing the Bank- 
ruptcy Reform Act of 1999. This legislation is intended to ensure that our bank- 
ruptcy laws operate fairly, efficiently and free of abuse. Our legislation is virtually 
identical to last year’s conference report which garnered the support of 300 of our 
House colleagues. That report was the product of nearly two years of hearings, 
mark-ups, deliberation and compromise. 

In an era where real per-capita annual disposable income is growing, unemploy- 
ment rates are low and the economy is strong, bankruptcies should be rare. How- 
ever, bankruptcy filings are increasing dramatically. In fact, in 1998, filings reached 
a record high of 1.4 million, with an estimated $50 billion in consumer debt dis- 
charged. 

Bankruptcies of convenience are driving this enormous increase. Bankruptcy was 
never meant to be used as a financial planning tool, but it is becoming a first stop 
rather than a last resort because our current bankruptcy system encourages people 
to walk away from their debts regardless of whether they have the ability to repay 
any portion of what they owe. 

Responsible borrowers and the consumers of all goods and services pay the price 
for bankruptcies of mere convenience. The typical American family pays a hidden 
tax of $500 each year because of increased charges for credit and higher prices for 
goods and services attributed to bankruptcies of mere convenience. 

Today’s consumer bankruptcy system is fundamentally flawed. The current Bank- 
ruptcy Code makes virtually no attempt to calibrate the level of bankruptcy protec- 
tion to the level of each debtor’s need. Rather, it allows a debtor to discharge debts 
even if the debtor can repay a large portion of them. Currently, approximately 70 
percent of bankruptcy filers use Chapter 7, which has no provision for debt repay- 
ment even if the filer can repay. Only 30 percent use Chapter 13, which sets up 
repayment plans. At present, individuals with significant income and the ability to 
repay some of their debts can obtain the same full discharge of debts as individuals 
with little or no income and assets. 

Our legislation addresses this problem by requiring that a debtor demonstrate 
that he or she actually needs bankruptcy relief and, if so, provides only the amount 
of relief that is needed. This needs-based system would create a simple formula, 
based on a debtor’s income and obligations, to determine exactly how much relief 
the debtor needs. Individuals with no means to repay their debts could file for bank- 
ruptcy under Chapter 7, thereby obtaining complete debt relief and a fresh start. 
Individuals who can repay a portion of their debts would file under Chapter 13 and 
begin a repayment plan based on what they can afford. 
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With this change in the Bankruptcy Code, the bankruptcy system would protect 
consumers in financial difficulty without unfairly imposing inappropriate additional 
costs and burdens on consumers who continue to pay their debts. 

All consumers should benefit from this legislation — every consumer pays higher 
prices for goods and services and higher interest rates as a result of bankruptcy 
losses. Enactment of the “Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999” will reduce the level of 
those bankruptcy losses, thereby reducing the cost of credit and goods and services 
for all consumers. 

I am pleased to be a sponsor of this legislation and look forward to working with 
each of you to ensure its passage. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. Thank you. Now we are poised to hear the first 
panel. And we invite to the witness table Dean Sheaffer. Mr. 
Sheaffer is vice president and director of credit at Boscov’s Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., a regional department store chain, located pri- 
marily in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to his responsibilities with Boscov’s, Mr. 
Sheaffer is vice chair of the Pennsylvania Retailer’s Association 
and vice president of Pennsylvania’s first statewide economic devel- 
opment corporation. Grow Pennsylvania Capital. 

He is testifying here today on behalf of the National Retail Fed- 
eration, which is the world’s largest retail trade association with a 
membership representing every facet of the retail industry. The 
Federation represents an industry that encompasses 1.4 million 
American retail establishments, which in turn employ more than 
20 million individuals across our Nation. 

He is joined at the table by Bruce Hammonds, who has 29 years 
of experience in consumer lending. His current responsibilities in- 
clude overseeing MBNA credit loss prevention and consumer fi- 
nance and technology services. A graduate of the University of Bal- 
timore, Mr. Hammonds is a director of the Delaware State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Delaware Housing Partnership, and the 
Delaware Business Roundtable. He also serves on the board of 
trustees of Goldey Beacom College and is a member of the College 
of Business and Economics Visiting Committee at the University of 
Delaware. 

MBNA America Bank, N.A. is the largest independent credit 
card lender in the world and one of the two largest credit card 
lenders overall. It has more than 20,000 employees in 28 offices lo- 
cated in the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
MBNA and its subsidiaries have $60 billion in managed loans out- 
standing. 

With them at the table is the Honorable Carol J. Kenner, United 
States bankruptcy judge. District of Massachusetts. Judge Kenner 
was appointed a bankruptcy judge for the District of Massachusetts 
in 1986 and served as chief judge from 1994 through 1996. She also 
has served on the Bankruptcy Appellate Panel for the First Circuit 
since 1996. Prior to her appointment to the bench. Judge Kenner 
practiced exclusively in the areas of corporate reorganization and 
bankruptcy law in private firms in Boston and New York City. 
Judge Kenner obtained her Juris doctor degree magna cum laude 
from the New England School of Law in 1977. 

To the left of the judge is Larry Nuss, the manager and CEO of 
the Cedar Falls Community Credit Union since 1979. Cedar Falls 
Community Credit Union is an employee-based credit union, which 
currently serves 83,000 members. Prior to his assuming his respon- 
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sibilities with Cedar Falls, Mr. Nuss was employed as a collection 
manager for Rath Employees Credit Union from 1976 to 1979. 
Since 1981, Mr. Nuss has served as the director for the Iowa Credit 
Union League. And in addition, currently is vice chairman of that 
League. 

Mr. Nuss is appearing today on behalf of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, an organization that represents more than 
11,000 State and Federal credit unions nationwide. 

The final member of this panel is Gary Klein, who is well-known 
to this committee. He is a senior attorney at the National Con- 
sumer Law Center, where he specializes in consumer bankruptcy, 
consumer credit, and foreclosure law. He is also director of the 
Center’s Sustainable Home Ownership Initiative, which represents 
low-income homeowners. Mr. Klein has authored several books on 
bankruptcy, on foreclosure, and on the Truth in Lending Act. 

The National Consumer Law Center is a nonprofit organization 
that specializes in consumer credit issues on behalf of low-income 
people. 

As is our custom, we will produce for the record any written 
statement that you may have offered, as you’ve already submitted. 
Without objection, they’ll be included in part of the record. We’ll 
ask each one of you to speak for about 5 minutes in summarization 
of your full statement. 

We’ll begin with Mr. Sheaffer. 

STATEMENT OF DEAN SHEAFFER, VICE PRESIDENT AND DI- 
RECTOR OF CREDIT, BOSCOVS DEPARTMENT STORE, INC., 

LAUREL DALE, PA, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL RETAIL 

FEDERATION 

Mr. Sheaffer. Good afternoon. My name is Dean Sheaffer. I’m 
vice president and director of credit for Boscov’s Department 
Stores. Boscov’s is a family-owned regional department store chain 
operating in the Mid-Atlantic States. Our largest number of stores 
is in Mr. Gekas’ home State, Pennsylvania. 

I’m testifying on behalf of the National Retail Federation. 
Boscov’s is a member of the NRF, and I’m an active member of its 
Credit Management Advisory Council. 

I would like to thank the chairman for providing me with the op- 
portunity to testify before these distinguished committees. I would 
also like to take just a moment to thank the chairman, Mr. Gekas, 
for all of your hard work last year on H.R. 3150. Your unique un- 
derstanding of the retail position and the retail issues is truly ap- 
preciated. 

The National Retail Federation is the world’s largest retail trade 
association. The NRF members represent 1.4 million U. S. retail es- 
tablishments, employs 20 million Americans, about one in five 
American workers, and registered 1998 sales of $2.7 trillion. 

NRF’s members and their customers are greatly affected by the 
recent surge in consumer bankruptcies. In the past 3 years, na- 
tional filings have risen more than 60 percent. In Pennsylvania, 
our home State, chapter 7 bankruptcies have grown by 90 percent 
in that same time period. Last year, there were nearly 1.5 million 
bankruptcy filings. The overwhelming majority of which were con- 
sumer bankruptcy filings. 
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Today, we have a strong economy. We set another record in the 
stock market yesterday. We had the lowest unemployment in a 
quarter of a century. And, yet, at the current rate of bankruptcy 
filings, within the next decade one in seven American families will 
have filed bankruptcy. 

At Boscov’s in 1994, we wrote off $1.2 million in bankruptcy 
losses, about 35 percent of our total credit losses. In 1997, that 
number had nearly quadrupled to $4.6 million, and 50 percent of 
our total credit losses. It is estimated that over $40 billion nation- 
wide was written off in bankruptcy losses last year. That amounts 
to a discharge of $110 million every single day. 

When an individual declares bankruptcy rather than paying the 
$300 they may owe Boscov’s or the thousands of dollars they may 
owe in State taxes or other bills, it forces the rest of us to pick up 
their expenses. Last year to make up for these losses, it costs each 
of our households hundreds of dollars. 

I want to be clear, we cannot eliminate all of these losses. Some 
of them are unavoidable. Bankruptcy must remain an option for 
those who have experienced serious financial setbacks and who 
have no other means for recovering. Most people who file for bank- 
ruptcy need the relief. We must be very careful to distinguish the 
average filer who uses the system properly from the smaller but 
important group of others who mis-use the system for their benefit. 
It is with this trend that we must be concerned, with those who 
use the system to wipe out their debts without ever making a seri- 
ous effort to repay them. 

In my experience at Boscov’s, the vast majority of our customers 
pay as agreed. In the past we would occasionally see a few cus- 
tomers whose payment patterns were more erratic. They might fall 
behind a few months, make a few payments, catch up, go back and 
forth. Today, however, we see a very different picture. Often our 
first indication that a customer is in serious financial difficulty is 
when we receive their petition of bankruptcy. 

Recently, we did a study and found that almost half of our peti- 
tions for bankruptcy came from customers who were not seriously 
delinquent on our account when they made the decision to declare 
bankruptcy. 

Last year, we strongly supported the bill introduced by Mr. 
Gekas and Mr. Moran. It provided a simple, up-front, needs-based 
formula that allowed the overwhelming majority of those who need- 
ed bankruptcy relief in chapter 7 to have it with virtually no ques- 
tions asked. But for that sub-group of filers, for those higher in- 
come individuals who would use chapter 7 to push their debts on 
to others regardless of the filer’s ability to pay, the up-front, needs- 
based approach would have said, “No, pay what you can afford.” 
The Senate took a different approach in S. 1301. They relied far 
more heavily on tweaks to the current system to address the prob- 
lem. 

For retailers such as Boscov’s, a typical balance on our card in 
bankruptcy may be $500 or $600. With a recovery in a chapter 13 
bankruptcy being maybe 30 cents on the dollar, it would not make 
economic sense for Boscov’s to spend hundreds of more dollars, it 
not thousands, to try to move a customer from chapter 7 to chapter 
13 to receive maybe $3 a month or $150 in total recoveries. 
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In closing, on behalf of the National Retail Federation, we urge 
Members of Congress to take swift legislative action to address the 
problems confronting the Nation’s bankruptcy system. If we are not 
careful, the costs of the rising tide of discretionary filings may tax 
society’s compassion for those in genuine need. We must not allow 
that to happen. I believe that it is imperative for Congress to pass 
common sense bankruptcy reform legislation this year consistent 
with H.R. 3150. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sheaffer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dean Sheaffer, Vice President and Director of Cred- 
it, Boscov’s Department Store, Inc., Laurel Dale, PA, representing the Na- 
tional Retail Federation 

Good Morning. My name is Dean Sheaffer. I am Vice President for Boscov’s De- 
partment Stores. Boscov’s is a regional department store chain primarily located 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. I am testifying on 
behalf of the National Retail Federation. Boscov’s is a member of NRF, and I am 
an active member of its Credit Management Advisory Council. I would like to thank 
the Chairmen for providing me with the opportunity to testify before these distin- 
guished committees. 

The National Retail Federation (NRF) is the world’s largest retail trade associa- 
tion with membership that comprises all retail formats and channels of distribution 
including department, specialty, discount, catalogue, Internet and independent 
stores. NRF members represent an industry that encompasses more than 1.4 million 
U.S. retail establishments, employs more than 20 million people — about 1 in 5 
American workers — and registered 1998 sales of $2.7 trillion. NRF’s members and 
the consumers to whom they sell are greatly affected by the recent surge in con- 
sumer bankruptcies. 

Bankruptcies are out of control. In the past 3 years, national filings have risen 
more than sixty percent (60%). In Pennsylvania where we are based. Chapter 7 
bankruptcies have grown by 90 percent in that same time period. Nationally, we 
continue to exceed the one million filing record set in 1996. Last year there were 
nearly 1.6 million bankruptcy filings, the overwhelming majority of which (more 
than 95 percent) were consumer filings. 

Mr. chairman, I would like to put these numbers in perspective. Bankruptcy fil- 
ings are nearly four times higher now than they were during the much worse eco- 
nomic conditions that existed in 1980. Now, we have a strong economy, a record set- 
ting stock market, the lowest unemployment in a quarter of a century; the public 
is optimistic about the future. And yet, if the current rate of filings holds (and it’s 
not going down) within the next decade, 1 in every 7 American households will have 
filed for bankruptcy. The system is out of whack. 

It is estimated that over $40 billion was written off in bankruptcy losses last year, 
which amounts to the discharge of at least $110 million every day. This money does 
not simply disappear. The cost of these losses and unpaid debts are borne by every- 
one else. When an individual declares bankruptcy rather than pay the $300 they 
may owe to Boscov’s, or the thousand dollars they may owe in state taxes or other 
bills, they force the rest of us to pick up their expenses. Everyone else’s teixes are 
higher, everyone else’s credit is tighter, and everyone else pays more for merchan- 
dise as a result of those who choose to walk away. The nation’s 100 million house- 
holds ultimately pay that $40 to 50 billion. Last year, to make up for these losses, 
it cost each of our households several hundred dollars. This year’s number threatens 
to be even higher. 

Now I want to be clear. We cannot eliminate all of these losses. Some of them 
are unavoidable. Bankruptcy must remain an option for those who have experienced 
serious financial setbacks and who have no other means of recovering. The bank- 
ruptcy system exists to help those who have suffered a catastrophic accident, illness 
or divorce, or those who have experienced the loss of a business or job from which 
they cannot otherwise recover. It is both the safety net and the last resort for people 
in trouble. The knowledge that the bankruptcy system exists to catch them in a fi- 
nancial fall, even though it might never be used, is important. Finally, most people 
who file for bankruptcy need relief. We must be very careful to distinguish the aver- 
age filer, who uses the system properly, from that smaller, but important group of 
others who misuse the system for their benefit. 
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It is this trend with which we must be concerned. We believe changing consumer 
attitudes regarding personal responsibility and inherent flaws in our bankruptcy 
process have caused many individuals, who do not need full bankruptcy relief, to 
turn to the system regardless. They use it to wipe out their debts, without ever 
making a serious effort to pay. Some of this change in usage results from a decline 
in the stigma traditionally associated with flling for bankruptcy. Some of it results 
from suggestions by others who urge individuals to use bankruptcy to “beat the sys- 
tem.” Whatever the cause, it must be stopped. 

My experience at Boscov’s, and that of credit managers at other stores with whom 
I have spoken, convinces me of this fact. For example, for many years we tracked 
the payment history of those of our customers who carry and use the Boscov’s card. 
The vast majority of our customers pay as agreed. In the past, however, we would 
occasionally see customers whose payment patterns were more erratic. They might 
fall behind by a few months, make payments to catch up, fall behind again, attempt 
to recover, and so forth. This kind of payment history suggested to us that the cus- 
tomer was experiencing some sort of financial difficulty. We would monitor the ac- 
count and intervene as necessary, perhaps by suggesting consumer credit counseling 
or by limiting their credit line so as to minimize the amount of damage, prior to 
their possibly experiencing a financial failure. 

Today, however, we see a very different picture. Often the first indication we re- 
ceive that an individual is experiencing financial difficulty is when we receive notice 
of his bankruptcy petition. Recently at Boscov’s, almost half of the bankruptcy peti- 
tions we receive are from customers who are not seriously delinquent with their ac- 
counts. The first indication of a problem is the notice that they have filed for bank- 
ruptcy. It appears that bankruptcy is increasingly becoming a first step rather than 
a last resort. 

Individuals must have a good credit history to qualify for and continue to use a 
Boscov’s card. Yet we, and other retail credit grantors, have been receiving bank- 
ruptcy filings without warning from individuals who have been solid customers for 
years. 

We all experience temporary financial reversals in life. Most of us learn that, if 
you grit your teeth and tighten your belt a notch, you can get through it. But many 
people no longer see it that way. The rising bankruptcy filings reflect this. Professor 
Michael Staten at Georgetown University analyzed thousands of Chapter 7 petitions 
in courts all over the country. His review of debtors’ own financial statements gives 
a strong indication of what is going wrong. 

Individuals have a choice as to whether to file in Chapter 7, which generally 
wipes out all their unsecured debts, or if they file in Chapter 13, often known as 
a wage-earner plan. Instead of wiping out everything, a Chapter 13 filer attempts 
to pay as much as he or she can afford and the court discharges the rest. Not sur- 
prisingly, most people choose to file in Chapter 7. 

But many people who are filing in Chapter 7 do have the ability to pay some or 
all of what they owe. I understand that various studies have pegged this number 
as being anywhere from 30,000 filers per year to eight times that number. Whatever 
the figure, we should not treat bankruptcy as a “get out of debt free” card that can 
be used by thousands of filers evep' month, with virtually no questions asked. 

Why are so many persons asking the court to make others pay their debts for 
them? Why aren’t they ashamed to go into bankruptcy court? We think that there 
are a number of factors. 

Part of it is lawyer advertising. We have all seen the ads on TV by lawyers prom- 
ising to make individuals’ debts disappear. Some don’t even mention bankruptcy — 
they talk about “restructuring” your finances. I question whether these aggressive 
advertisers inform their clients about the serious downsides of filing for bankruptcy. 
There are also bankruptcy petition preparers: clerk typists who simply fill out forms 
for filers. The client may never meet a lawyer. And with the widespread use of the 
Internet, websites that proclaim “File bankruptcy for as little as $99” are multiply- 
ing. I firmly believe these low cost “bankruptcy mills” are part of the problem. 

I also believe that part of the problem is the declining social stigma associated 
with filing for bankruptcy. At a time when 1 in every 75 households files for bank- 
ruptcy, everyone knows someone, or knows of someone, who has recently declared. 
Many of these individuals keep their house and their car. They seem to have access 
to credit (although in many cases what they actually have is a secured credit card — 
they put $500 in the bank and they get a card with a $500 “credit line”). And their 
friends and neighbors, not seeing the details of their life that bankruptcy disrupts, 
assume that bankruptcy is not the devastating situation they always thought. And 
there have been a number of high profile celebrity bankruptcies in recent years. I 
can’t help but think that this sends a message to the public that the stigma of bank- 
ruptcy is fast disappearing. 
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Finally, these changes have revealed a flaw in the system itself. Our bankruptcy 
code allows individuals to choose the chapter they wish to file in, regardless of need.. 
If shame won’t keep the subgroup of filers who could pay from either filing, or from 
filing in the wrong chapter, Congress needs to establish a mechanism that will. It 
must be simple, fair and efficient. 

Last year, we strongly supported the bill introduced by Mr. Gekas and Mr. Moran, 
H.R. 3150. It provided a very simple, up front needs-based formula that allowed the 
overwhelming majority of those who needed bankruptcy relief in Chapter 7 to have 
it with virtually no questions asked. But for that subgroup of filers, for those higher 
income individuals who would use Chapter 7 to push their debts onto others regard- 
less of the filer’s ability to pay, the up front, needs-based test would have said, “No. 
Pay what you can afford, and society will wipe out the rest.” 

If individuals made less than the median income, or couldn’t afford to pay 20 per- 
cent of their unsecured debts, H.R. 3150 would allow them to file in Chapter 7 with- 
out question. On the other hand, if an individual could afford to pay 40 percent of 
what he owed, H.R. 3150 would require him to pay what he could afford and the 
court would wipe out the remaining 60 percent. We strongly urged Congress to 
adopt that approach. 

The Senate took a different approach in S. 1301. It relied far more heavily on 
tweaks to the current system to address the problem. I believe that in some cases, 
that approach could work. Where their were individuals who owed large amounts 
to single creditors and had the ability to pay that amount, that creditor might un- 
dertake the risks of legal action to seek payment. But in most cases, and especially 
for companies like mine, it wouldn’t work. 

For retailers such as Boscov’s, a typical balance on a Boscov’s card for a customer 
in bankruptcy is approximately $500. A recover in a Chapter 13 proceeding might 
be 30 cents on the dollar. It would not make economic sense for Boscov’s to spend 
hundreds or more dollars in an uncertain effort to move a petition from Chapter 
7 to Chapter 13 to recover $150 at $3 a month. This is not to say that $150 isn’t 
important to us. With tens of thousands of individuals filing for bankruptcy, those 
losses add up. It is just that the up front approach was far more efficient. This is 
why the National Retail Federation so strongly supported the simple, up front ap- 
proach. 

Congress reached a compromise last year. Congress abandoned the simple, up 
front approach for a more discretionary system. It added numerous provisions de- 
signed to ensure that child support obligations were the highest priority. It also 
added a number of Truth in Lending provisions. We support some of these changes. 
Others will make it more expensive or difficult for us to operate. Nevertheless, we 
believe that Congress should pass legislation consistent with the conference report 
of H.R. 3150. 

In closing, on behalf of the National Retail Federation, we urge members of Con- 
gress to take swift legislative action to address the problems confronting the na- 
tion’s bankruptcy system. Otherwise, in the not too distant future, we may find that 
among a large segment of our society, bankruptcy filings will become the rule rather 
than the exception. If we are not careful, the costs of the rising tide of discretionary 
filings may tax society’s compassion for those in genuine need. We must not allow 
that to happen. I believe that it is imperative for Congress to pass common sense 
bankruptcy reform legislation this year, consistent with HR 3150, that is fair, sim- 
ple, and workable. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman. Now we interrupt this pro- 
gram to introduce to the hody Senator Biden, who has a long his- 
tory of involvement in the bankruptcy issues facing our Nation, 
and who is here not only as a part of the joint panel that we have 
produced for today’s hearing, but also because he has a personal in- 
terest in introducing a witness. Senator Biden? 

Mr. Biden. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I would like the 
record to show my personal history in bankruptcy does not mean 
I have ever filed. [Laughter.] 

And I want to assure Mr. Nadler I haven’t switched sides. It was 
the most convenient seat. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know you know the absence of Sen- 
ators here in this joint hearing is because we have 11 votes in a 
row stacked. But I did want to come over, I know several of my 
colleagues have been here, because I’m particularly glad to have 
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the opportunity to introduce Mr. Bruce Hammonds, the senior vice 
chairman and chief operating officer of MBNA. 

MBNA is headquartered in my hometown, Mr. Chairman, and is 
one of Delaware’s most important and responsible corporate citi- 
zens, and, quite frankly, one of our largest employers in the State. 

And I just want to state for the record that Senator Grassley and 
I, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, have been working closely on 
the Senate side to craft a piece of bankruptcy legislation that we 
believe can stand the test that you do not have to stand over here 
called a filibuster. And stand the test of bipartisan support. I’m 
sure it will be different to some degree from what the House re- 
ports out, but it is my hope that everyone recognizes there is a 
need for serious reform of the system. And Senator Grassley, my- 
self, and Torricelli and others on the Judiciary Committee are try- 
ing to duplicate the outcome we had last year as it related to the 
vote count anyway to make sure we have an overwhelming vote in 
the Senate side. 

So I look forward to working with you and all of our colleagues 
in the House Judiciary Committee to see if we can come up with 
a serious piece of legislation that addresses the problems. It will 
not be, as we say, all everyone wants, but I do think there’s an ur- 
gent need for us to move. And I might add we’ve been told by the 
leadership on our side, Mr. Chairman, that if we don’t get some- 
thing moving on our side in the very near term, we are not going 
to have it brought up this year. Now that is not your problem, 
that’s our problem. But we’re working very hard at it. 

And the last thing I’ll say, Mr. Chairman, I always enjoy coming 
over to the House Judiciary Committee. For years and years of 
having chaired the Senate Judiciary Committee, I’ve envied you in 
a number respects, one of which is your platform is so much higher 
than ours. [Laughter.] 

I always feel so much more important when I’m here than when 
I’m in the Senate side. But I realize I’m taken as seriously here as 
I’m there, so it’s probably better I go back and vote. 

But thank you very much, gentlemen and ladies, for the inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Gekas. By all means. We thank you for your participation, 
brief as it has been. And we’ll keep you posted, which is a segue 
into an announcement by the Chair that the Senate practice and 
many times a House practice is that the witnesses who appear ac- 
knowledge and are willing to submit answers to questions, written 
questions posed by members of the panel, be it from the Senate or 
the House side. I assume by your presence here that you’re willing 
to answer such questions. You can report to your colleagues that 
any written questions submitted will receive answers. 

Mr. Biden. I thank the entire panel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gekas. By all means. We now proceed to the testimony of 
Mr. Hammonds, if he can live up to all of this. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE L. HAMMONDS, SENIOR VICE CHAIR- 
MAN AND CEO, MBNA AMERICA BANK, N.A, WILMINGTON, DE 

Mr. Hammonds. I don’t know. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittees, my name is 
Bruce Hammonds. I’m senior vice chairman and chief operating of- 
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ficer of MBNA America Bank, a national bank, which is the third 
largest credit card lender in the world. I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear today before the subcommittees. 

The skyrocketing rise in consumer bankruptcies has impacted 
nearly every lender, large and small, in every segment of the lend- 
ing community. In fact, more than $40 billion in consumer debt, 
about $400 for each American family, was erased as a result of 
bankruptcy in 1998. This underscores the fact that while bank- 
ruptcy is an important protection for debtors who need it, today’s 
system lacks adequate concern for the great majority of Americans 
who continue to pay their debts and who ultimately bear the cost 
of bankruptcy losses in the form of higher prices for goods and 
services. 

The current bankruptcy system needlessly harms everyone be- 
cause of a fundamental flaw: it allows a debtor to discharge debts 
even if the debtor can repay some or all of those debts. In fact, 
today, a debtor may discharge his or her debts without ever dem- 
onstrating actual need for such relief. 

To address this flaw, the Bankruptcy Code must be amended so 
that a debtor who needs bankruptcy protection will receive it, but 
only to the extent of that need. This is essential to ensure fairness 
for consumers and creditors alike. We believe that a need-based 
bankruptcy approach of the type contained in H.R. 833 would effi- 
ciently and fairly implement the kind of needs-based bankruptcy 
that is necessary. Such an approach would establish clear, objective 
standards for determining a debtor’s repayment capacity. 

These standards are as follows. If the debtor can pay all of his 
or her secured debt payments, priority debts, and living expenses, 
and still have sufficient remaining income to repay a portion of un- 
secured debts, the debtor will be required to enter into a chapter 
13 repayment plan. If the debtor cannot repay, the debtor could 
freely choose to fall under chapter 7. Needs-based bankruptcy also 
would assign debtors to the appropriate chapter, that is to chapter 
7 or to chapter 13 at the start of the bankruptcy case. This would 
drastically reduce the number of costly and needless disputes that 
occur in today’s system. 

This brings me to an important point, needs-based bankruptcy 
would create enormous efficiencies. It would actually reduce the 
overall cost of consumer bankruptcy by decreasing the litigation 
and disputes that result from today’s system. A needs-based system 
would largely run itself. The vast majority of cases would move 
routinely through the system and disputes would be limited to ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Without systematic needs-based bankruptcy relief, the system 
will continue to be arbitrary, wasteful, and unfair to the great ma- 
jority of consumers who pay for the system, but don’t use it. Unless 
this flaw is addressed, controversy about consumer bankruptcy will 
continue to intensify. 

Finally, I would like to address several myths that you are likely 
to hear: one, is that the bankruptcy system is not broken. Instead, 
some say that credit cards are the real cause of the explosion in 
personal bankruptcies. This claim is absolutely false. The evidence 
does not support it. More than 96 percent of credit card accounts 
pay as agreed and only about 1 percent end up in bankruptcy. 
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Bank card debt comprises less than 16 percent of total debt on the 
average bankruptcy petition. And in 1997, a Federal Reserve Board 
survey found that credit cards account for a mere 3.7 percent of 
consumer debt. Obviously, those figures are not large enough to be 
the cause of the bankruptcy crisis. 

Another myth is that lenders are offering credit willy-nilly to 
people who cannot handle it. Once again, this simply is not true. 
Card issuers use sophisticated underwriting techniques to ensure 
that those who receive credit offers have a demonstrated ability 
and willingness to repay their debts. 

Let me tell you how we do it at MBNA. When we receive a cus- 
tomer application, we pull a full credit card and do a debt to in- 
come analysis. We call back over 20 percent of the customers to ob- 
tain additional information. Then an analyst makes a decision to 
approve or decline the account. If it is approved, a risk rating is 
applied and often a senior lender sign-off is also required. We be- 
lieve we are making the right decision every time. In fact, the ma- 
jority of bankruptcies in our file are on customers who have been 
with us for more than 3 years. 

I thank the subcommittees for the opportunity to present these 
views, and I would be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hammonds follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bruce L. Hammonds, Senior Vice Chairman and CEO, 
MBNA America Bank, N.A., Wilmington, DE 

Chairman Gekas, Chairman Grassley and Members of the House and Senate, my 
name is Bruce L. Hammonds and I am Senior Vice Chairman and Chief Operating 
Officer of MBNA America Bank, N.A. (“MBNA”), headquartered in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 1 My responsihilities include overseeing MBNA’s credit, loss prevention, 
customer satisfaction, consumer finance and loan review activities. I have 29 years 
of experience in consumer lending, and have been a member of the MBNA manage- 
ment team since 1982. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear today before this joint hearing of the Com- 
mercial and Administrative Law Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States House of Representatives, and the Administrative Oversight and the 
Courts Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate (the 
“Suhcommittees”), to discuss our views on consumer bankruptcy issues. I hope that 
this statement will be helpful to the Subcommittees in your deliberations on the na- 
ture of the consumer bankruptcy reforms that are presently needed. 

OVERVIEW 

Despite an extraordinarily strong economy, personal bankruptcy filings in the 
U.S. have skyrocketed in recent years. During 1998, an all-time record 1.4 million 
personal bankruptcy petitions were filed, which represents about one for every 100 
households nationwide. By comparison, the number of consumer bankruptcy filings 
in 1980 totaled 287,570. This means that the number of consumer bankruptcy fil- 
ings in 1998 represents an increase of nearly 400% since 1980. 

These bankruptcy filings generate huge losses. While MBNA’s credit card losses 
have consistently been among the lowest in the business, this precipitous increase 
in the number of consumer bankruptcy filings has impacted virtually every lender, 
large and small, in nearly every sector of the credit granting community. In fact, 
it is estimated that more than $40 billion in consumer debt — approximately $400 
for each American family — was erased as a result of bankruptcy in 1998. Inevitably, 
these losses are passed on to all consumers in the form of higher rates and higher 
prices for goods and services. 


^MBNA America Bank, N.A., a national bank, is the largest independent credit card lender 
in the world and one of the three largest credit card lenders overall. MBNA America Bank, N.A. 
and its subsidiaries have $60 billion in managed loans outstanding and almost 20,000 employees 
in 28 offices located in the U.S., the United Kingdom and Canada. 
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Despite the magnitude of these losses, bankcard issuers and the credit granting 
community more broadly believe that bankruptcy is an important protection for con- 
sumers who are severely overburdened financially. It should be noted, however, that 
as bankruptcy losses grow, it is those American consumers who continue to pay 
their debts who ultimately suffer the most because it is they who bear the cost of 
bankruptcy losses in the form of higher credit prices. Consumers also are harmed 
by increased bankruptcies when creditors, in an effort to reduce losses, tighten their 
credit standards and thereby decrease credit availability. As the Congress considers 
reform of the Federal bankruptcy system, it is critically important to keep in mind 
the adverse consequences bankruptcy has on the vast majority of consumers who 
continue to pay their debts. The basic requirements of fairness demand that a bal- 
ance be restored between the interests of these consumers and the interests of those 
consumers who need bankruptcy relief. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL FLAW 

Unfortunately, today’s consumer bankruptcy system does not strike that balance. 
The current bankruptcy system unnecessarily harms consumers and creditors alike 
because of a fundamental flaw — it allows a debtor to discharge debts even if the 
debtor can repay some or all of those debts. In fact, under the current Bankruptcy 
Code, an individual debtor may obtain a discharge from contractual debt obligations 
without ever demonstrating actual need for this relief. To put it in context, this 
means that in 1998 alone, the Federal consumer bankruptcy system provided an es- 
timated $40 billion of relief to debtors without either objective standards or system- 
atic procedures for determining the actual relief needed by debtors. 

This flaw undermines not only the integrity of the U.S. bankruptcy system, but 
also traditional obligations of individual responsibility. Moreover, the current bank- 
ruptcy system also fails the debtors it is intended to help, because it provides short- 
term relief without helping debtors avoid the same financial failure in the future. 
In short, the lack of objective and systematic procedures for determining debtor re- 
lief produces a bankruptcy process which, for both debtors and creditors, is need- 
lessly costly and time consuming. The bottom line is that this flaw must be rem- 
edied if the consumer bankruptcy system is to be workable and fair to consumers 
and creditors alike. 

FAIR, EFFECTIVE NEEDS-BASED BANKRUPTCY REFORM 

To address this flaw, the Bankruptcy Code must be amended so that a debtor who 
needs bankruptcy protection will receive it, but only to the extent of that need. This 
approach would match the bankruptcy relief provided by the Code to the debtor’s 
actual need and is essential to ensure fairness for all parties impacted by the bank- 
ruptcy process. Bankcard issuers believe that a needs-based approach of the type 
contained in H.R. 833, a bill introduced by Chairman Gekas and Congressman Bou- 
cher with over thirty bi-partisan original co-sponsors, would efficiently and fairly 
implement the kind of needs-based bankruptcy approach that is necessary. We are 
joined in our strong support for this reform by representatives of virtually every seg- 
ment of the consumer credit granting community. 

The reformed Bankruptcy Code should establish clear and objective standards for 
determining a debtor’s repayment capacity. These standards are as follows: if the 
debtor can pay all of his or her secured debt payments, priority debts and living 
expenses and still have sufficient remaining income to repay some portion of his or 
her unsecured debts above a statutory minimum, the debtor would be required to 
repay that portion through a Chapter 13 repayment plan, if the debtor seeks the 
protection of the Bankruptcy Code. If the debtor cannot repay, the debtor could free- 
ly choose to file under Chapter 7. 

Moreover, a needs-based system would assign debtors to the appropriate chap- 
ter — that is, to Chapter 7 or to Chapter 13 — at the start of the bankruptcy case. 
This would drastically reduce the number of costly and time-consuming disputes 
that occur in today’s system, in which a debtor’s Chapter 7 filing usually may be 
challenged only after the case is well under way and only through a separate judi- 
cial procedure. Once the needs-based bankruptcy system is established, the Federal 
bankruptcy system will largely run itself and disputes will be limited to exceptional 
cases. 


SYSTEMATIC NEEDS-BASED BANKRUPTCY CREATES ENORMOUS EFFICIENCIES 

This brings me to a very important point. While fundamental fairness alone dic- 
tates that a needs-based bankruptcy system be adopted, it should be noted that its 
implementation also would introduce enormous efficiencies into the bankruptcy sys- 
tem. A needs-based bankruptcy approach would actually reduce the overall costs of 
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consumer bankruptcy by decreasing the litigation and disputes that result from to- 
day’s arbitrary bankruptcy system. Under such an approach, based on a simple cal- 
culation which is easily verified by the trustee, individuals who can repay some por- 
tion of their debt would automatically enter a Chapter 13 repayment plan, and 
those who cannot would be free to enter into Chapter 7. As noted above, a needs- 
based bankruptcy system would largely run itself: the vast majority of bankruptcy 
cases would travel routinely and efficiently through the system, and disputes would 
be limited to exceptional cases. 

Without systematic needs-based bankruptcy relief, the U.S. bankruptcy system 
will continue to be arbitrary, wasteful and fundamentally unfair to the great major- 
ity of consumers who pay for the system but do not use it. Unless this flaw is ad- 
dressed, controversy surrounding consumer bankruptcy will intensify, not diminish. 

SEVERAL MYTHS 

Finally, I would like to take a moment to address a couple of myths that you are 
likely to hear repeated, possibly today and certainly in the coming months. One is 
that bankruptcy reform legislation is unnecessary because the system is not broken. 
Some will claim that credit cards are the real cause of the explosion in personal 
bankruptcies, and that restricting the availability of credit through credit cards 
would solve this nation’s bankruptcy crisis. I understand that for many this is a 
tempting and popular position, but it is false. The evidence simply does not support 
such a contention. 

Instead, let’s look at the facts. More than 96% of credit card accounts pay as 
agreed, and only about 1% end up in bankruptcy. Moreover, bankcard debt rep- 
resents less than 16% of total debt on the average bankruptcy petition and, accord- 
ing to a 1997 Federal Reserve Board survey, credit cards account for a mere 3.7% 
of consumer debt — hardly large enough figures to be the cause of the bankruptcy 
crisis. 

Another popular m3dh is that credit grantors are intentionally offering credit 
willy-nilly to people who cannot handle it. Once again, this contention simply is not 
true. Card issuers use highly sophisticated and expensive “prescreening” underwrit- 
ing techniques, which involve consideration of as many as hundreds of factors about 
a consumer, to ensure that consumers who receive “pre-approved” offers of credit 
have a demonstrated ability and willingness to repay their debts. 

Let me tell you specifically how we do it at MBNA. MBNA is the second largest 
lender through credit cards in the world. We receive an application from every cus- 
tomer, pull a full credit report on that customer, and do a debt-to-income analysis. 
We call back over 20% of the customers to develop additional information. A credit 
analyst will then make a decision to approve or decline the account. If the account 
is approved, a risk rating is applied and, in many cases, a senior lender sign-off is 
also required. We believe we are making the right decision every time. The majority 
of bankruptcies in our file are on customers who have been on the books for more 
than three years and have had some significant change in their financial condition. 

The fact is, the overwhelming majority of Americans use credit wisely and suc- 
cessfully. Americans use their cards to pay at the gas pump, the grocery store and 
literally millions of other places. With the advance of on-line security systems, con- 
sumers are increasingly using their cards to conduct business and make purchases 
over the Internet. And credit has made opportunities available for millions of Ameri- 
cans who might not otherwise have had them, across a huge range of income levels. 

In addition, the lending industry spends millions of dollars every year on edu- 
cation programs designed to help consumers use credit wisely. The bankcard indus- 
try works particularly closely with the more than 1,200 Consumer Credit Counsel- 
ing Services offices around the country, which help many thousands of consumers 
get control of their finances and repay their debts. We are proud of the lending com- 
munity’s far-reaching efforts to inform, educate and assist consumers. 

Once again, I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
Please let me know if we can be of any further assistance to the Subcommittees or 
their staff. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman. And we turn to Judge 
Kenner for the proscribed 5 minutes? 

STATEMENT OF CAROL J. KENNER, U.S. BANKRUPTCY JUDGE, 
DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, MA 

Ms. Kenner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Carol Kenner. I’ve been on the bank- 
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ruptcy bench for 12 years. During that time, I’ve presided over ap- 
proximately 35,000 bankruptcies. And I’m honored to be here 
today. 

The current Bankruptcy Code on the whole is a well-balanced, 
well-conceived statute, given that it must arbitrate and balance the 
diverse needs of creditors, debtors, and others. I think it works re- 
markably well. It is a law that Congress should be justifiably proud 
of because it provides an effective mechanism for paying dividends 
to creditors while affording debtors a fresh start. It does provide an 
essential safety net for American families and individuals who 
have hit hard times. And these hard times can be a job loss. They 
can be divorce, separation, health problems, and other causes. But 
the people I see on a day-to-day basis are compelled to file bank- 
ruptcy because of those reasons. I’m not suggesting that the law is 
perfect, but I think it only needs to be fine-tuned. 

I would like to focus on the subject of reaffirmation agreements 
because I think this is an area where Congress may want to con- 
sider making some changes. A reaffirmation agreement is an agree- 
ment between a debtor and a creditor whereby the debtor agrees 
to pay part or all of the debt that would otherwise be discharge- 
able. Congress put some safeguards in the law to make sure the 
debtors didn’t reaffirm debts imprudently and without fulling un- 
derstanding what they’re doing. Unfortunately, some of those safe- 
guards I believe aren’t fulfilling the goals the Congress designed 
them for. 

For example, today a reaffirmation agreement only requires 
court approval if the debtor’s attorney doesn’t sign the affidavit 
saying that he has explained to the debtor all of his rights. But the 
affidavit procedure isn’t working. In fact, it drives a wedge between 
the debtor and his counsel because what typically happens, as I see 
on a day-to-day basis, is that the debtor says, “I want to reaffirm 
the debt on my washing machine and in order to do that. I’ve got 
to pay the $300 value of the washing machine.” The lawyer says, 
“You can’t afford this.” The client says, “Sign here, please.” Arid 
that reaffirmation agreement escapes scrutiny of the bankruptcy 
court. 

I think all reaffirmation agreements should go before the bank- 
ruptcy judge. And I know that that’s going to put a burden on me 
and my colleagues, but it’s a burden I think we must bear because 
it has such a substantial impact on whether the bankruptcy system 
fulfills its goals. 

Another way that reaffirmations have to be re-looked at is I 
think debtors have to know what the bottom line cost is. They come 
before me and they say, “I want to reaffirm a debt on this gas grill 
that’s currently worth $100.” But they’re going to pay for it over 
time in increments of maybe of $10, $15. The bottom line is that 
the cost of that gas grill might very well be $500 and the debtors 
don’t understand what they’re getting into. 

Sometimes debtors reaffirm debts in the mistaken belief that it 
will provide them with a line of credit in the future and that other- 
wise it will be difficult or impossible after bankruptcy to obtain 
that credit line. That’s simply inconsistent with my experience. 

My time is short, but I think the treatment of secured debt re- 
quires some special attention. And I think that Congress needs to 
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examine whether there is truly a secured debt interest in a house- 
hold good, such as a mattress or a baby crib. Because if the creditor 
is going to repossess the baby crib only to take it to the town 
dump, then I think we need to re-examine the protections that 
we’re providing for American families. 

As you consider the Bankruptcy Code revisions and these ques- 
tions, I ask that you address these concerns. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Judge Kenner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carol J. Kenner, U.S. Bankruptcy Judge, District of 
Massachusetts, Boston, MA 

Mr. Chairmen and members of the Subcommittees, my name is Carol J. Kenner. 
I have served as a United States Bankruptcy Judge for the District of Massachu- 
setts for the last 12 years and during that time presided over more than 35,000 
bankruptcy cases. I am honored to be here today. 

The current Bankruptcy Code, on the whole, is a well-balanced and well-conceived 
statute, given that it must arbitrate and balance the diverse needs of creditors, 
debtors and other constituencies. It works remarkably well. It is a law that Con- 
gress should be justifiably proud of because it provides an effective mechanism for 
paying dividends to creditors while affording debtors a fresh start. My purpose 
today is to offer observations, gleaned from daily administration of this law over the 
last twelve years, as to whether, in practice and with respect to discrete concerns, 
the current law is fulfilling the goals that Congress intended. 

I would like to focus on the subject of reaffirmation agreements. A reaffirmation 
agreement is an agreement between a debtor and a creditor where the debtor agrees 
to pay a debt that would otherwise be entirely or partially discharged in the debtor’s 
bankruptcy case. When Congress enacted the Bankruptcy Code, it sought to protect 
financially-burdened families seeking chapter 7 relief from compromising their fresh 
start by making unwise agreements to pay dischargeable debt. 

For example, suppose the debtor files a chapter 7 case. At the meeting of credi- 
tors, a Bank creditor or credit card company asks the debtor if he wants to reaffirm 
his $3,000 unsecured debt in exchange for the Bank’s agreeing to let him keep the 
credit card after the bankruptcy. By reaffirming the $3,000, the debtor is giving up 
his right to discharge that debt. 

The reaffirmation agreement REVIVES the legal enforceability of the debt. So 
when a debtor chooses to reaffirm a debt, that agreement negates one of the pri- 
mary goals of bankruptcy: giving the debtor a fresh start and enabling him or her 
to resume a role in the economic mainstream. Instead of exiting bankruptcy with 
a fresh start, the debtor remains liable on a debt that otherwise would have been 
wiped out. 

Congress very wisely established safeguards that are intended to insure that debt- 
ors do not reaffirm debts imprudently and without full understanding of what they 
are doing. Most notable among these is the requirement that, before a reaffirmation 
agreement can become effective, the debtor’s attorney must certify, or (if the debtor 
is not represented by counsel or counsel refuses to make the necessary certification) 
the Court must find, that — 

1. the agreement represents a fully informed and voluntary agreement by the 
debtor; 

2. the agreement does not impose an undue hardship on the debtor or a de- 
pendent of the debtor; and 

3. the debtor has been fully advised of the legal effect and consequences of — 

(i) a reaffirmation agreement and 

(ii) any default under such an agreement. 

As paternalistic as this safeguard may sound, experience demonstrates that it is 
necessary. Unfortunately, for various reasons, the present safeguard is not enough. 
The current law on reaffirmation agreements often does not fulfill the goals that 
Congress intended. 

Debtors often make the decision to reaffirm (1) without understanding the legal 
effect of what they are doing, (2) without understanding its financial cost, and (3) 
without understanding their alternatives. Often, they must make the decision in in- 
timidating circumstances. Often the creditor is suddenly threatening to repossess a 
necessary asset that the debtor can’t afford to replace — such as the car they need 
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to get to work or their family refrigerator. Debtors tell me that they feel intimidated 
by having to appear for their meeting of creditors (many reaffirmation agreements 
are obtained at the meeting of creditors) and by the creditor seeking the reaffirm- 
ance. Often they have no advance warning that they will have to face this issue. 
And often their attorney is not with them when the creditor approaches, if they 
have an attorney at all. Although the current statute gives debtors time to rescind 
agreements made imprudently and requires that the agreement advise the debtor 
of this option, the creditor does not leave a copy of the signed agreement with the 
debtor, so the debtor does not know of his or her option to rescind. 

Another problem is that the requirement of the attorney declaration can drive a 
wedge between the attorney and client. The attorney may recognize that the client 
can’t afford to pay the monthly charge, yet the client insists that the car or refrig- 
erator is essential. Understandably, very few attorneys resolve this tension by 
standing firm against the client; most simply facilitate the client’s decision to reaf- 
firm by providing the necessary declaration. 

Congress may want to consider the following: 

a. Today, a reaffirmation requires court approval only when the reaffirmation 
agreement is filed without an affidavit from the debtor’s attorney. I believe 
Congress should consider requiring court approval for ALL reaffirmation 
agreements. I recognize that such a provision would place a burden on bank- 
ruptcy judges, but this is a burden I am willing to bear because it has such 
a substantial impact on whether our bankruptcy system fulfills its goal of 
providing debt relief to needy individuals and families. 

b. The financial impact of reaffirming a debt should be absolutely clear. Debt- 
ors need to know the principal amount of the debt, the interest rate, and 
the liquidation value of the collateral; and, most importantly, they need to 
know the bottom-line cost. Debtors need the same kinds of disclosures that 
Congress requires in the Truth-in-Lending law. 

c. Sometimes a debtor reaffirms an unsecured debt in the mistaken belief that 
it will permit him to obtain a line of credit in the future and that, otherwise, 
it will be difficult or impossible for him to obtain credit. This belief is incon- 
sistent with my experience. Debtors’ attorneys tell me that their clients are 
obtaining credit post-bankruptcy quite easily. And debtors can certainly use 
debit cards or secured credit cards if they need a card. 

d. Sometimes a debtor reaffirms a debt in response to a complaint by the credi- 
tor that the debt is nondischargeable on account of fraud. The best place for 
the Court to evaluate the merits of the reaffirmation agreement is in the 
context of an adversary proceeding to determine the dischargeability of the 
debt. 

e. The treatment of secured debt requires careful thought. A debtor who wants 
to keep household goods or his car needs to understand what his options are. 
Most don’t appreciate that one of the options is redeeming the collateral. 
But, realistically can a debtor redeem the collateral, such as a car, by paying 
the creditor the current value of the car in cash, in one lump sum payment? 
Most debtors I hear from can’t do so. They would have great difficulty in 
making lump sum payments — they live from hand to mouth, paycheck to 
paycheck. They could perhaps redeem over time — perhaps 6 months — but 
they simply cannot do so in a lump sum without taking food off the table 
for the family. 

f. Sometimes a debtor reaffirms a debt where the collateral is a household item 
such as a mattress or a crib. In those cases, there is rarely a market for such 
used goods and, as a practical matter, the likelihood that the creditor will 
foreclose is remote. I have trouble understanding why the creditor should be 
permitted to repossess the mattress and then merely cart it to the city 
dump. 

g. Proposed section 125 of H.R. 833 (formerly H.R. 3160) is problematic because 
it defines the value as the price a retail merchant would charge for property 
of that age and condition — but in fact there is rarely a market for such used 
household goods. 

h. The debtor needs to be given a copy of the executed reaffirmation agreement 
in order to better enable him or her (1) to reconsider the agreement and (2) 
to know of the option to rescind. 

i. If the debtor is reaffirming a debt that is entirely unsecured, the debtor 
should state why he or she is doing so. 
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j. Sometimes a debtor reaffirms a debt in response to a creditor’s threat to 
bring a nondischargeability action. In some cases there is little or no basis 
for such a suit. In order to evaluate whether that reaffirmation agreement 
is reasonable, the Court needs information from the parties. Many families 
in bankruptcy simply cannot afford to defend against claims of 
nondischargeability. 

k. Sometimes the debtor reaffirms an unsecured debt because his mother-in- 
law co-signed the loan and he wants to protect the guarantor. I can’t under- 
stand why such a reaffirmation would ever be in the debtor’s interest: noth- 
ing prevents him from voluntarily paying a debt that’s been discharged in 
order to keep peace in the family, but he need not legally bind himself on 
the debt in order to do that. 

As you consider the Bankruptcy Code and the need for reform, these are the con- 
cerns I would have you address. Thank you for your consideration. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the Judge and we’ll return to her during 
the question and answer period. 

Mr. Nuss. 

STATEMENT OF LARRY NUSS, CEO, CEDAR FALLS COMMUNITY 

CREDIT UNION, CEDAR FALLS, lA, REPRESENTING THE 

CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Mr. Nuss. Good afternoon, Chairman Gekas and members of the 
subcommittees. I am Larry Nuss, CEO of Cedar Falls Credit Union 
in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and I very much appreciate the opportunity 
to be here to tell you about our concerns with the increasing num- 
ber of bankruptcies and how this is impacting credit unions. I am 
speaking on behalf of the Credit Union National Association, 
CUNA, which represents over 11,000 State and Federal credit 
unions nationwide. Our credit union is a $33 million State-char- 
tered, Federally insured credit union. 

Along with other creditors, credit unions are experiencing an in- 
crease in bankruptcy filings with almost half of all credit union 
losses due to bankruptcy. Cedar Falls Community has seen a sig- 
nificant increase in chapter 7 bankruptcy filings which cause the 
greatest loss to the credit union. I refer you to my full written 
statement for the statistics. 

Credit unions clearly recognize the value of financial counseling 
for their members, such as a consumer credit counseling service. 
However, even with financial counseling, we certainly recognize 
that there are some instances in which bankruptcy may be the only 
alternative for members, the way for them to get the needed fresh 
start. 

Credit unions want to help their members avoid financial dif- 
ficulty through learning to manage their credit. More emphasis 
should be placed on consumer financial education so people can 
learn how to manage credit and what the alternatives to bank- 
ruptcy are. Therefore, CUNA strongly supports the provision in H. 
R. 833 requiring the debtor to receive credit counseling prior to fil- 
ing for bankruptcy and prohibits the chapter 7 or 13 debtor from 
receiving a discharge if the debtor does not complete a course in 
personal financial responsibility. 

We also support the provision in the bill that requires a con- 
sumer debtor to be given a notice about bankruptcy and a descrip- 
tion of credit counseling services. Any sensible bankruptcy reform 
should include education provisions so debtors have the tools to 
make wise decisions about filing for bankruptcy and to succeed fi- 
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nancially after bankruptcy. Therefore, we support the sense of Con- 
gress in H.R. 833 that each of the States should develop curriculum 
on personal finance for elementary and secondary schools. 

Credit unions are currently going into their local schools and 
teaching students about money management. For example, in the 
1997, 1998 school year through the National Youth Involvement 
Board, which is a network of credit union volunteer professionals, 
they visited classrooms across the country to educate students 
about the wise use of credit, savings options, budgeting, and ca- 
reers. 

I have provided the committee members with a copy of a CUNA 
publication, savingteen, which highlights financial literacy in youth 
and I would ask that this publication be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Gekas. Without objection, it will be entered into the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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kiE ntv' f Ibte ivtBn eIim 
' BiMiy if jiEMEipiE nonizBii! 

' canEfOMiiEturijiliuvlEiiJ 
, fMlr.HginiEf'Ei.aeceiiaiifw 
; k" !?"■■■}■ T#}- 1 1* 

! Bd'BMJon.VpiElE.lilB llB>- 

I hUHd ItEU MlUdhl nxi- 

i «V pIraIN H NftMl Ud 
! .iti* htt aAet 
; at^VT LIbei UbI ^ llB 
] ^ If llL^kiti vMknBi 

I ovHiai'kiientedidififii- 
j HnmdiKB^akxlii thf 
I ftpiMT EW^^dBlIfTKtW 
MjiBi iimMy I'm BEn 

mtt. 

^ PinlvnuK. sufcfiu nim 

h™ j 

‘ D]^ n i=mnB n^npfi pH 
1^1'UIhI f^UME 
JdJ(tati4d- nCilic tkMxMh-^ 
dma-tnanicf Utit luh 
d;»i^ "nKwnndfwttrtf 
ihb Lir dik lo i emeIi ■ 

BtS k»k id* ^ffE^ EiBiv- 
ElkH H^r «Ed UIM 


dr ua 


<HKPf M Wq il Hh l rtJllir 
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dl l Ihcfc mnuLi 

A.ijjiEUlUJ laiH fcUdibj 
u Ui'iAld 
h ilK HHinf; » ibK «r- 
ri|HlpBi h impi^if 

b««ha Ibk i b 

iittpHt- ImkU lieik 7 . MM ie 
■loi'Aiicib' ifl^wd tv Ei)>efi 

nn. Sulmi 'cto w dv* 
loni IP rw i^L 4 n| 

tiMD urnkm vitv-Jsi^l ujc liEn 
uM-Adv whi [ 1 ^ 1 - Hii* rauniE 
m I iuil£BU£d khmu [tiai 
ikH- VtU Iktlt 4 lt.«‘ ■TY^'hMt 
r»vnFHj'*f lwiE*K» iiirm. 

d^DUKS*. b^* 

^r^ 4 fbn^ki n 

uyRHiiiiil eAumxl i^r be- 
Nmr iluii m eii|X[tHE« a d ta 
‘.'PjRr h «rHn [Tl4nib rnrv [«■' 
jilrduM r^jml 

lU Uw ifj VTunjiKT ivticTi itvy 
Ak nl iWi- mL 

^MfliAlt iweif llMlfclJ ktu 
hw i-TKeOrtn: IKCW. mOKy 
H‘h| ^p™ 

JEd If did - 31*1 

bt tU iiIMkieil ddi tl kfiMrl^ 
w uitunl LuiHliA nhen 
!ndnn Hvwnihl aiiV ■^ 7 .^% if 
qpwkn?>.T(m]<i'. Fot tmtfk. 

Jth M.Mi^jni^TO^tdm 
Modo imMhjkT m t^Vi nr ^ 
SUnlh M-El I B->±m Odn jaPivu 
'KniH.iliKUntMrfidiii muI 
i^vornm Bn'dvi-txHta ti ad- 
ikii!. »| M p #4 it)K I cmncKf 
□f tepid ■ dv taid l 9 HI m 
QKstl ukiDi Lm br iIe ri^^ 
uinvinKfi. hr-E [tM 

?H-'Ahl hvw [hx twfHi 
<PTH 4 ■ (ViN Hitifl IKDin 
sw )■ I^?dda |f iprtdvnte If 

UTMaai. HI HiTipip. untJ 
ItIhJj hdfdl lUn in iif.h 
(cnrtitd u- Hi.»bl. bkweiii. 

I I f* n* SBlenj Kmd '[’ 
IX txteT|iB-dr run p.k-mp#rh| 
Wfh ad tiiTHk Hufcin 

UllHtIUtd alkb tiilkiJ bi n- 
dmn oddlTmn iphI t 4 dt 
piMte Hit pidy u>Htnlil.v 
ib^^n tf ixtbrlij iJixrtV 
.iniUTi iah ud. xi 

no. ‘7etr h n^ wn 

¥itb UdMKd. ttl 


M*k Eflk: qUEi- 
[kMa lUKin^'. 
btatif AiHfiCHV 
.wapd-IM*, 

.ailXm ■ iiimlLn 

rtiTteik 
.^KfklH M.It 
Old .-^flai'AfiBli 
(Nl»|d 
C(TttHV= 
dfxiialou Jj- 
tbirdEX in p^m 
YVEK nx I tl>' 
dq>tndtn Mvn 
4nly tKIHK 
l&ujHia wth lui- 
Mantn hikm 
i lllJ>99 pei ycM 
jidifltd. in 
famf: Ki rtir 
d^dbf^iapin 
dHHxrFuqon 
iB&krl b bd-XLEp^ iLm 
IPtK i^dldV- bM rei ilMbllli tl 
dK Hf iBLdni- bndtfl diu ta 
dm ifi tta tndm 14^ 
}jkU!,pCf] ir-f 7d 04^1 Bdoanf. 
lEihn- llte xmcdilxTd, pd- 
I^JUiUdindtlVf Iwrat AM ^ 
(Efdnttd IhHI [trip kdd dlriT 
tbcntHTaw rifl [kikhiJ ut- 
vp-pd lUk. Hi^iTPn'.dK Kri 

dpten idii pdapii^ pi |^-p 
Ua IpTidd ij|^ adifMdld 
loMkE^ limp mdiE raxE 

:d3i.n| AU'iil flhdk 

SCriU Jjd ivy UfidMUi Iv 
repcn ltd «uiiv SuJont h 
Itx- ibitm Hid MoUi 
r^pxn diJ hM pidi xvet^ 

Uddi H i4.n ^ MjC«. ri- 
ttK\i,tit. ifUd julow n itp 
Si»di !i>] uptn Jd uH![ Ntdi 

pxTXT ndJMn Bid 

np nfxxuii dntif ^ ll^p 
texlf [tebi kfP'Ai^iH dp r^- 
uidJ FbunL-pl ^lyrr ib 1^ 
ncf df |ri»4ri'kutn|iii[> ntdi- 
b timdni>' nBH THt tnkris 
trite |u [b pmted>y ltd rhf 

Liuiuu Ln if pxKfri bmii- 

nqxy hr Ih ^nlcJ hdlxa lid 
ibdv lEftr iL<kH nv bric- 
biopd itiddjl TKTiaiEf tl Ikiri 
™J if^ 

sinii wTx 
Itrxrid lidndl miTpy iipr^p- 



IpEdi jxiddithi bdJ by bd4k 
drip idt Mid iboH rid tl vte 
tiiw bnla TSi nwR nrqiMitF' 
nmnmnl [trMm ti itrt i(r 


Sludefllft vriw 
UEB cn»dH nards 
luiGW IMI iTwn 
■bdut thdHnd Ihatv 
dtwdihfilB wha 
dBB.'t Ulte ttifltfk 


jncwia jfindtu.iMdtiifi' 
itp i|Kk' ruh iMif I DMi TMi 
PIP ttdxHTd ry ib pTriPTF-gt 
bip^f tete la HEX fntnlpti'kr 
ibfltii- tlb xlalb. | pii4iip ^ 
W-tUllIt- idteitUli; Iddutk 
pmo! dlteri w»r UartlM at- 

PrifI in nvp 

Trr npjixluJr al lie prtbm 

WfHilxiii StxHy RjmdPEn] by 

enrib'anlHniti ibt 
nr Emi i# Ac proHm labM 
xbji lil IHIJ pcpnip. 

rtin, lb- -unpX-xxiidH ixdy 
Np Mtewl Him 'rix' pll ttril- 
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1^ betkuk Ie«iJi 
^Ujidnirdilijatl' 

-M. 

icioal. ntii imau i 
btit. Bcti]d.Etrt£fs. ih^ I 

;Bnr4« pUMl UP «n(r I f ' 

wtK [AirMc4 to >lUk'n4 ' ] I 
odKJdfli Du ray nttn ^ m 
H'tKrrtumtB'hlfti |i 

Kty«<] Mhlrtf^Utf IX j| 
w 111 h-{itJc damn i I 
D\|Hi 01 ScicHSnAn Bi 
‘ntwTtwi rtnutMT p- I ' 

JLT^J bmqq HV*' n-- I 

viki ^li'c ndfra uim 
ivm* HI li~ukj ikd 

■ibHH^I^' nynr^Hi 
Uc uAnk -te kU^ rr^ 

hffiiT fiEXlrUM nuTT ^ ^ 

ME-thid ^ I l-yoa hh 

nkb rftr nil heH 

Fm ji WtO 

pLu AO kd^kXAlxilai'A- 

lloa Jdtt idlf'nftAd FiH't OAaKd A 



I Kitmni JKFtK n Uw crynfl mt* 
rrwFp r?» ihi> rmt. ■hf [*“-H mm, 


b luivm d fiiumfo 10 
■sAOklTAfl [he 1 £AJ|i[^ td 
Eikuiiil iuiA.v ba h- lO 
tihkk<it^uU^ + 

/t. tf ft h dfiiTi rV 

Jk Aid AT 

■gjrL ^ i uuS i ^.Yce 
K uA erA^le TIt^h^ 
jfIdT ( r«MU^ ArfSUt^ 
■Miadd iLikTHQT d j jfm^ 

ynw iM JJ-dpiC;* 

[iiid. 

■hA [wenens A'-U’eir* 
itVhn n^Anmijiirwi'd 

V)f JtaHTAV^^ 

nntiTiTin' riiYr .dm^ 

' A^>jlb{p. Jteosi^ a 
irr^^p^ i:ft jMHKM 

jhmfttJi/tJTJfii/f 
irpcn '□kr IIAvrdk' 

' dv^iafiktrJor-w- 
/m \ ‘ JhAn i:iJUfn rqr 



I msnhr Ostfif ('V™ S)iDi> 


Adven tures in Saving! 


I^^TlslKilt^^Tta-rn'l 

*^«jl 

Adn^uin In 

/AVIHCI 


■A QAAWf W«K»I -UbUJIHI 


4'iFvp ArM~ Htryifr bnAataj rlenExUrrm'tin^'kidh 

AAd LikfyU km H V'lrd iiFfdyfyytKdy''!' 

ikp Fvll licHohlrfl. b HFAjuDlA-immE yriiis Uu-H 
uibfiij lii'MtrhiuliUl.'hidraiAM. pilT)tt.puiltff. 
viirTF h xi ^ A h^ Hid riAlhm — a 1 vilh.fiHcbiv' isLiioj[yii 
thd pl'iuit: dWI AkjUc]i (fttlktAMd LKdll IJIbnil 

IMr M(o:*43 -T Dtf r«*iipMiifltirKm 
ddpMUrH [p b«i.^'^4|5M 

f irHT.IUHltllHII.lAim'HkEfclbOliai 

: Clldft {.'flMnmMr 5(xvi[A 

l-Hlk].:!rrfi-ilDl(l,. i-lil. 41oT 


CUNAA AfflllOtH 
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Meet the 



I t-j 


L IbL ■ nA ^IIL I Ipif LUHlI 

Thfv'w Ihr pn 

fiaKfi. rhfj'* ?? rwlm 
Bd ■ toiQC e h- ih toned 
LkUeii4i^ IJ ui] 
ujrT^ jfti ef It l.:A 

t: 'O b 4r4d' ZII1HI9 
pixenu 

PTCtieM tim Jikn 

kjxM' Lifl’ O' in'l 

iB 4 rTTtin>J ihr irwl^i'kl^pt'' 
kinlil— tKV Bd vhm II TU 1 BH 
Uto Boliato^d. eiiVTj^xir'i In 
(liidi df KAliw dM ^^1 luAet. 
l^eirlK rveey tredi luiiMi 

hd X-aBTBCn IuhI Ihoi ln.ii^^ 

Iwrfly vKirlffii hulnpoalipr 


y‘4j|| imij’ of 
iMr [wnra' eiIki aid tiinHa. 
Ski ui dd K-h RidR opiMalc. 
ufiic fae^irij. nai d^’k-Mbd- 
ilKii' It^ p«iiJK»won. Ihr 


eei^ 12rk ef cf^Ii. uki^ hM-c ■ 
rnrrnd ■cjilr^ yijiXli 

—Ihr m FT rKnrtrpr>Ti¥ N? 
•niVr Thf Frin mex {Rdil 
iiiJiH» Narks'll U. IU>l£C 
Ikl^ Ak UkiliEl — iimJ 

piiiii ihiiihiiil tm Hi- 

W!ME 

7d Hut ikt raateL e’i in per 
BlFt As s'oi kini ak ituJi ituu 
I] Fb ppiulik 


tokrvr.wMiIiLT ij^Siasr dtoih' tlnioa. 

huetiiii tUcti. etKfs “iUtmHffif w MiitwE'' 
\ietn!f ■IMI.r t?rr-^grmp, le ^ JJ. 

^ rjnn/frtf ^dJkm ix_i«r 


rwKtvB ftnHim h-nr They 
mb' rm U|h ikIi eentndPT. 
tuoi iike j wodd ef pouHiien. 
iilj FdiuM" ^TMi u^l.iw'Ub- 

rut Ai jn«rant»T 

ihry AbiL svJ HhT 

iha j<tngdi!''s rpuh. 

ihQ'tl b e<iVfl djit mined ip t 

tcnnern: in ill kh^oL li^ aal 

fmisTldii aji' ndrrr'Rtikrl 

H^Hn. 

Hiq. jtn Dm aid 

rihoBJl^ ihv^f [Dm p^iti ilhb 
pnrqnilk irth ^ iivnr (1^ 
nrfi'Hbpnlc FhM pi^alsbEL .'\j 
lskmi ckx tonhisfarD. iaIibu 
bU he Ik dr lileprllp did JdU. 
Ihmic lid MkmlkJ deirrSl^ 

W H trfhijf irjiiTTOil ri»p*»n. 
hdUKSie mtH hilt » VH 1 s^- 
eiy d lueeiamnii! smefja 
[p Ksh Lheie hedirik teei'Lia- 
■ri^ fuBDidP -KTlri^ njnn u- 

ihn It'd nrtd « rAkt iIw 
J itnlQ . ThelrDeeliodk;tA3l -ditt 
^11 iketiud In] -Moulted. iMiv- 
nRhir, ml Mridihw ViTh d}n 

JM Ihrtr judurr lenlew 
Inehrii ili tan In limt 

etBOTPnks 

lure 11 hi Jim JiUieii ;PdDi 

nev dnii hncvivLU dlh m 
mBdtr'iTri. ft* isil.mi- 
An an Ihirad ip uto hi 
bPUiehdU iie 4 >onia{lEes z an 

Bdty 1^ ^I'eij [idCilMj dm UMli- 

nitWTii Jcd i^ieJiaiu, pod n* 
toairtnj.sa'1'y riiDuiHU 
Usil' MUernldS iui: inutf' 
u epeikJ— and ip uii'e. Arepcdlu 
[p ■ hUil IhiUh nd, Irxlb tfioy 
iB4 bUm -n tda?, If rnen 
I hw ibd'5 m ■rinur rf psir 
Aui £!<.0C0 pn iiinvi' tot 
lUifh^ Sti} |iei' ireeL. Mt to- 
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■xnblE IC birnn ^ lui- 

Innj piflftjw H Tfim AiM. 
i:iil^^tAii'. ■Jtt ifi— ihi^ 

IJ — 

ilut HlaiUil><vn 
dw^' van Wtw i.K«l. 

Ulm im) 

¥n (jT-m ril W» ■*= 
oji'i h«]siT rw *1 i-wiijiiiaf 
C 6 . (tiMiw IitJ !n [MvintT -fin 
[MlWtUI fcF rn7>- fimM- ciiiitn 
n tu tinT rrmij' T? «Fml »"1 
HLif. dwT fciair .-hunho iui 
[»«. Sf Hiltlf Tnmitm 
[PWill? I9«W HT¥tp v^hxtn kw 
diMt ■<h irmrr i?i fl*T 

cnMikcptiA-U* irfriiWi^ fa 

dKff ku-Brnnw »'"*h 

KtfednT'K |)n InAu hati 1 
puTihT pT^wm, )fa' 

au m •! Ayn«lnl wil 

liAtk BpflT ptmimD, Uij 

pm- Cf bl-ifm' irtutrli 
MS Hid 

I r IKlKf R ■rtUjt JcrtMtfc 
Flf. I h n^yfeilfi/jLiliil: 
ilg(4 I* W ±M1- 

(ng HI roily cf 

sur 


mnnndll^fl hI* 

■ pAri^mrMri 

HocllilL ■>110141' CU « kv 
iwMli nil -iT L hlldPHi buT -I n K ' 

.mid Ji i nuiuil inflkinMr..ii^ 

■mV irt- rnuDRl 4 ' aiinw 
iVp'llirll DC CUdCfl ICHl 13 w 
It javineF-Kcnni. ihwiI' 
kf! u 4 l44t'Tteii|i '■Innwti 
LUlilUj (Tnun tavtj Ai «lii' 

llMil IWd of l$ 1 W .4 ■I'.'tlKhl^ 

■^ra. 

■i4. Hlu^vnmll>Mh 
-aI'iIC' dial H||$n RStim ■ 
duulil HikbikHkH fW «ifai 
^loiEUUinf Bdi'i iHiT. Nfqi ^ 
-ihril dia iiifT >' jh h 4 Ii» Rfas 
nJstd >< tai'fak' Li' 

^lclnt (It ™d!- liRti'iC ■■id 
TlAlimL" 01 «tl« (H(pm 'rtKH 
iiW dul pov }iw m4l opd U- 
■iftt li hL In Ik. itK pf id [k- 

Ktni K inM W Gi^illl.^ 
aBillHK! (HWm oidfc. ih«.M 
■nd fndk wdc. Kiidao k-fa 
nopfina Mdcnd Cr«»ifa it- 

lUKOl UKIlkm |W ifa 

VUMIIM IfdlFh.' f. lAI- 


Every ono'K 
In favor af 
«*rving lha 
ynulh marhet, 
bvl; duly of 
crdtill unlena 
lurvd « lArmal 
program far 
doing aOi 


7 U Inrnfl tPnHfa Ifalki 
It* Onnrqn [jsn, a ncffnldl 

[nt«rt< pnr 'dill 

hdfhr^Hrt ^nJ imm*t wbt 
tf. ki [fifai ^ die HUmiiili 
vib )T a pnimni if -lfitid- 
Itrltr 4 »d -Jcafadci.- Tb(;i far 
ItTK ilwounm djir tfirmlRg 


piydf 'I. hiTil fad 

OP ijrdm immam kh III dd 
llUIVlIi rimml^. Mu U fUKiFIC. 

mEomn mblMllhti IXU». 
aid rrtY 14 i^LtdH K^UI-afaC 
ill u, kudiat iiciuiil FliinfE. Va 
HKud -A-im-iliiM: Ikdn dui 
i^a fa^ m±rF* IHU kon rf fc~ 
riv^aJ E^iijlm dl-dllinh BN 


ralv HI lua UMCr dm ihPH 
mai id a± lajaiE uah idiofaDn. 


Ht^ iJuiU ladr Ijliinf CK 

Mmi dx- ;^ailk BdOliM 

ihiji pr- fa far u ^ohd oiedi 
■mVA'a famr uxad. y>ru 
nanlarn fanU h ifartd dd-'lj 
lusfaTirArrt U k lni4Mn3rD 
livTa. UlntdrUii: IP nibs' 
dnn ali< fa LrtU UOiHI BWrf. 

nil imr MMe dlQt iSD PTll' IT- 
.fan bmUll iHlhUrti 
l:(Ata*lt^ faK i rpMi fa kn 

(Mi t Liui i vlaii Lipnain im- 
o-FTba ihbaydfei n r rams 
faj JiiifaMi. bttlT I.UM' jUuv 
anfr idtA llfaHUl VHntXI SUI 
My dPKis 1 nidie IS^ if rlftrc 
ytiiif mlfa ■ IS rp 3H HI 

imiii auai rnfats. HwiFm. 
itr riK tfauty i^nBoni pi 
ctlfafiiti in Ihi. efrUr rpidn r 
uata uikQ. II iKii oldinn h- 
Lfac istia inlHi niHltin. ltd 
iSiiPdD^ iril iHiaai ind » wi> 
;rM tddt dmnipfanmn 
Sfnitg dd; mriui iv 
ItSOid UMU. tiliCf. hpOTOTT. iv- 
mwieillx rnsiMnlng. 
tnailKr Pluiiixi. Htl inpuu 
Aaivcin^wd. 

[> 1 X 11 abr. nOy'i fa' 
itfan iHdun fa ywrffa^i' 
Uf— Kkb!.'. Kwnpvx ■ 

Wfr Ap*'* 


A mmxi par*. Ji U±nf 1 Lyad 
nfa rarU.dii pdid SiVr rKir 

IhmfaPiklltll 

vihlii. M lUL 01 
trrrt^iea. IlK^i 
I 7 Hk OdtlllSf ta 
mlipdpn 
faivhiOd 
riuipti' 

* hid iMlI 


riyx tuffiem'mwp IfTa] POC^P 
MUl!l.r£iT Mir-HfifO'faami* 


* iXlHiiTHlI 
IMnBKUHH 

* Rpodiiilii 

iDmuxE 

iEiiUi«Hdla' 

P* 

■ CfMDinkapd 
>tt riRU! 

IkhLl rjiJldll 


■ Had FUim 

MbPia'PKl 
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Crn^l^lmBrt 4 Vnnh Ediiatun 



Gokeor Pepsi? Bank or Credit Union? 


v«iV dQ CMwmn 
note duikti laid iH. 
bTAii^tebtiu. 
ini riixbi^ ecD U'Ot- 
M± bOfld 

. IVtadbiM^L^l^rta- 
lirc olvAlli^. IIk 
dtdrr LhuK ulc^ Mt iiUlkil 
Eld tellib. isali 

imd Blihll hilitYi o- 

liUiu^ boni 4 

mi. tuw ki^ hn-c j 

tlMTf Kvwkii^^ 

on -uu^ 

k-f«pib|p 4 ^«id rn;i»- 

lfYi;i^ then, I^T fwm 

KMv rtanK 

lrthihP^ifeftfH.U3tl.,H^tfc l^iL 

|inrv r^iB^axtep^rJn ‘ 


ItttUlfl -HlKha' II JbSI 
KtWMii. UA tOTifh 


riMitd Cm iu iikMl dikkiM. lit 
Imu iMv- lu]r knii bL-Cnr 
iM Jo^jl^UlEddcii'i. 
'W^nifTT Aiinl bmj^m 


Lijiiii [kiH^knd lie- Mul vni MM 
Ukd ud a K^Ukili m lew Mc- 
Diurki, E-^otET nna , uicJ 


lulDijlwi^nlkli^ Tim ibr 
Birmdl)^ BB 3 -T)C jiiTsmn, -MO 

I? 

■J Ihimcii, 

EUW. PT(T>ihj( It uwy F*T>cn 

TiwMMr. r4u:ir>i*ul li 

r*«p af "hf FT«fi 7 n 

1 > Wft' Bki* [Topm !► 
EbKtn-InRF'M M«| 'FphHpin 
(nri undnnaal ita friki! hiJ 
((» 1 1^1 inn ?riV|KTKMIf pali 
Hiin pvi; twn, wi Mii-TFP' 
^-IM fhnt-knn Imti Id idysi 


am' HMii OanwtikE Rmik 


by Lwey Hmt 


■nifk:. 1 bn -flA Jiki 2UH 
iiijwT wM MttC' Liiil'e' 

Ibili Ttt lUikkd. 

LJe i*«rlrT-W kI] bJi^ .'Mir- 

|tfre^lh[ Lxn Ik In£-^ij 4 l|f 

iDfl pnfili to Ki^^iUl M n I IAbi ■ 
binJ k LkmuJ uiuim-. O0- 
e loBU luVE tah-ETtiTY Ito 

■ toho^ toB] nl Eif^DL Eb ^ 
ijili uk 

C^Bvilk ifio'j lUa knffwii 


Bito 'bnl kdj- "jTTwkMj 
k Into kf Is iha riiikn- iBtoBii 
B-HYt w ikHTTXtoi Ireni^m imi 
>W lllH|^fTl 9 ld Hi^u. MKtl -K 

imiq. IwiMiic rnialmi inl 

nanuTitii. 


I'.'nHi cfiiMin flHiuh dw 
ImUii Hid HE-ii^w nlE'Tin rf 
itti pncHk wkhnw ItR-dnliinfcn 
BiBjamk" ii 4 4 h (ivvv np- 
pon ti ltF'.1a!!n;ci] --- j iTtihun 

If ki hull B bj-. fu die« j uttk. 
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— tnw Nr* wa.iW wi rr^m 

i^Tk 

^■M w li T-mc^- Chlldfvi^ 

■ ■ M" 

TARBaA ri' tnkm b^h 
Lhr ciii^ 1 ^ b^h bi hJi^viU^ 
ii ^<1111 A 

b^' ib-Aiwtan Banbcfs i^vli 
ikn Uiiciifn Fiw«d«vfi 


‘^TeacherB 

app 4 raclat« 

bankara 

providing 

firsl'hand 

knowledge.'^ 


,uivr Ilia yc* “rudiiul 
Tn^ Ltilteri i^Sii'T b(r‘' k 
iliuilR Tutilaji'. .^(d ac 
iHtl44W Kflhv'n bti'. pva*i 
iltmtT Ktfv nnra ll^ jrm* 

aU^j >ln rK¥ ^'ui fcnKi 
avTi. temirri' iferti ^aioiii 
<>CX uisatuai^ ilih 0> ^ 
Wdtl did iKtnjL^ L'l 

KHi'Hn ml 

InkaJaa; nq^EdLHj ml 
alirUUMi Cijf t.aiw lAC-Ml 

htli. .-VdHday m ^r(^■. 
'Ai liHal notvil Ati' uar li 
4frrt kk kirddpiH* diriHli 
■ nh piiF, nh mr rumak 
.UTWT^' bn^tk^cL^oJ rcr 
Jk- ml'I^.hMlndfia itaia- 
nJi ibUiJMpfoe !iiiJ«ul iMiiili 
-cTT'UL'titni d klriimBlci cu 
rtn«hniBnM)i ftnmnrifi' 
k'I»>a*rflii™'dapnpM’ ■■ 
VltMT Wfb In - p p.'k.l 

~lcaJn>-±nk U'a kicfL~ kapj 
lIetM bkl^dbiL Janld dLdl- 
nuuddu Id dt VfKdidA 
BaikiiE AiHKBkB. TlKy 
Brif ImAn. l^ hwid 


tifivHir mJ >tii 6K>*in ^■ 
dfnkaK lavM^ ban mnr 
dc." lUtirtkH Ld Rrh, ndxap 
4dii Adk lBa.facu blAak 
-AiXM kiMlIkSlJ dM ddM H 
4 dfs^SK rtotek. cm kids 
ah k m4.Tnt!r pckbtvT hiak 
--T¥vk <(!»• HP liaika— MM 
^K.lkal id Ike idK'k 3» 
lielk— td4i pkl di 'llMnil 
ruitl Olilid no Buy- [Qf IM 
kiiT. a jiiddrtikxi rw iIik 
dtnwd in TMWd tmk Un'bIF. 

Ilk kkCdlcDi 

-nl 

||/SVr eVTB KK ~ 

.idAid likO d piliuca tdf- 
(Ttn nilnj ~la Chu]?.* antd X 
iniliifE? HnoQ ItTFiml' 
ak ar qj hdp Ma^ 

^Tma^pr^dr Mua ^iai.~ wi 
indlr. ~Ut tiai bki L ;4ai1 dd 
di ik t4tt ldai.~ .slLkO Ji [Cl 
ku'lri CtidHC-" iTi Maki Klud 
dHHTOfif Mil inh miTififi' 
irei rtiiBripwp I" IP iBori 
llU OMI. .1^ ‘ldlKTUat!ikSI.~ 
pilsM 

VtHua> 

BaM' HdanauulklCTii n- 
■■"" ~ ~ — — * rkm- 

■l^-K-iaiakhkci] bOhCi'eMi Ikaik. 
kUUAl H*H'.MaMtfBLl'lMl 11 
huk nwr. 'Itir KMarti Cm 
“* p» "jaai" It*" kMawnM 
M aiAFFT Luiifl^ iP-irkdAEn 

laa laiBpali Aji aaj 

wtl ihk! d! M lAn iwiukikibi eC 
[hc-fiKiiciai ih Iflnay 
inxciL' aumlDf ’» Bevaran ■ 
mikdtaig SMd md pprtn-Ttf 
pigpiFn Jhv 1, ikifi^ 

Tla aak M f^ain Au ilkB- 
a-kn 'K'bq rapUaTdMtd aJa^Llk 

d fadk} aid b«4aia. Hfciullt 
■.itUzm. Hd Ik -fA bti Hdi 
Hy'faMahM. MimtI v itk 
niahriac Mk-lal. 
l^ELl awi^^ ia iPvwTr^i ■ ID- 
knrl TislM^^ nJ laEaTlIa- 
iUldkM ITctakfi CiC ik KUi- 
Eanltdldfi roukUdf. mfkdi: 
-uchqttflkTilKnonilk Mtctd 
man aim khMa CdP k nai 

«la^ fwikida' [v^iai U'l 


ijknly'iitkTmrJlMBr ptw 

yn 

hfcjakaliM'lwlDiaaj lac 
Llk-wtl BO ikllmJOj'Oiih kjliaili 
as ladas u duaio. Buudkiii 
CmnniQ' Btak. irdllun 
ikp^xatnyiM'. uiiitdi 
^kn, BkC. tit rmvj^, nliiaJ 
rma^' nMa laili^ aiTua fm 
nnab U “Ibal Td iMa' a.iiUil 

Im-aocMrun taldu. no 
nmHn kc. ind L4> K lik Adla 
pvraMrtitm Anh'fAnt'ac^k.'a 
isy n»k« kapyld ^ i^i iid 
llrliai nakn aU ntid 
ikpnl 

Rkb ntlO Mdj HW-IUMOa 
ktuYAkavt.-idv iMmaiai ~Sam 
Sa'FT?M' iKM a^pll htrAmri 
WkaaAyj n:|qTi aiak^' M aa™~ 
yhaala ImaJ rifluiiiiiFaaMk 

biuA'S BA IbbiJd iIc^ ruM- 
ddkf ■ Likalxd « t idmv 
txKb Dio dftD liftana 
daaaiCdimfTHnlh'i raaitaaik 
yi.'Uiji KiMki ikyidnl h 'j 

kfniaanl^ iu_Ajn Ibai vinU 

ll^ MfciB ka bikC '*' 

A:i:[cUia.no |ai£}' Ariuno 
simjaHaudoH Akhi <x ihc ti' 
dtpfnd"! PMlirn .Morkrtai ^ 
■‘Mwica. qvH ^Ikik Dcxlkn 
Mrkkk' muaa idUn^ aal 

ad ikidLLa auii. 'ha Sum: ri 

luadiitdtMitefKidAK.' 
rvitvoi' nHas. Tfc BAAvkow- 
«;n kp iiawlkn ki In rt^i u- 
cnoi rriakrak^ 
kMian III klkkak lukdiiE U 
tkikadau 1! ik Ik bici:ond>ii i tii 

iiBk or Arwlynklini AaibK 

kUKThd k'p iFMh I hlaMKvi 
pintTlIMl (T P 
■Ifi avial M’, lM^, iHila iq 
nialirf cip k llv siuii rrajkk 
B). lii,^ k. dcl'k: IMU^ Lhl. 
bud IPrdcfPMP ud lOd-BTl' 

Qi^' IcraiPd InFfir ruoK. im- 
tif dHPTi knf. p ihiii cMpdim 
Mk-mik dppp* p 

ima fli’i l I I n U iMtn/ loHMl’IV 

j9m IIiMiiil 11 ~i iiail II Plr J^iki 
yawka/irai»a77'iULUlir 
ApiAppppAkb Alkwariua 


1 OP 


■C^ m x UH»C» 
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Crain wd :ul'' fjduciiiMi 


Redesigning Your 
Services for 
Young Members 


aucT 
LrdE iiim 

iHtflbn 

Mt liUit; loui 
wtti ihonud piitfiny.LHJdicii 
u norhn ta ib 

Him. VMdi pneiiiU'iiij'OHi' 
oMk u>4onriuit)' naliiiji' lid 
tUMfiKKlWU 

l4r k ibondSef MfiK o) pn) 
v4i InniW Kr4Hi «■ DHlhn- 
IV of I J.IV.-IUI: 
h**T H nn* 1 *(»<■ tw 
i:hv iMiirdH 

imi' 

Vih ^l.- HTTKl iflTHI- 
*■, ;rm noni nl#!^ 

[nfcja uiJ pnmkjrn |?«v^|i 
UiH TOW jujik ptE^^m Ip ■ ^■ 
LakU. wnllnhiw wnln* Ttr 
ta PCU bUk- Bd p-BU LTEill 
ll£ddh iLlLnkc die Ca- 

mat iT iftilt: luJiti 

atl± lilki. iLUdU LMd [pttUbne 
rriiKJUtfi kjdn jhauip ImAiit 
UlTIl. llUilld lIUlp ■i-i'H It- 
4lkeiMf1C. PA4p|Kl1. jum- 
iiBsi. ad BiilByti l•li‘fwKlK u 
vd a Liid mJ Jiiil Ltid 

lUUUKli. 

Vni n w tfoUlih Uba- 
ihonzocii [nlo-kyw ilua duu- 
pM rrmten. ml nkui 
ppdptnn liTd«li)i! cft!w*m 
■a ihiv t k 


by adrtrtlPi Mkblar 

tr* B hllT INW ■dwll’ pntlHP 
-ally fKla^d.^ikir mi ipfai 

wa^ nl-afd Lo jmi iAiBiaidij|L 

I'mly. .TPu kart larK 
loaAi Mkxrty mkrt ub ap^mT 
ll^E aiaJ pfuiiiam 

V-brfiii kaMlHf a 

iWe-yAd PanttP Llddaok w- 
jvamk l^api ^ 1 JuJi- 
pkX- Mlfa dtpodai’ iTi 

Iheib LAbjllWcrt itiin dU± ik 
AbJ.' alia Alltf ffidi lUddASl- 
iilokr Hiiv Hfb y^uv lMUmi 
at cncnnvd u ain HElaa 
Afrnnwy h ihi. niiij' paBmp 
lan p HEttfi xcmir kp a nv^ 
kfn *N] h:4h ibcy ind itK-dild 
iTFimwit!' 4H t ihr-Kionni 
[•nyfidKym. HHnrciabn 
lipv pim)«i A (im [Kdfv 
'khtfa ita>' ioddi ibptiitr kis 
flrvkV'brc^pfik. dpi^. N 'fief 
fistNKfiP 


Yoi [Til HI eniibHi dn dir H 

■»h(* 4 jfflHia rpfWboi dw twn-'P 

j uiEUT 'K'nni 

■TATninT h A ■ ^ ^ nJ wi 
■ 1^ hTuli ;tw ukti^r 

&n^ wlisHi M D^^piK Icru ^ 
nn^ irwUiriura vl itv il 
Liorll ObKU Hwy iB^ bili^ 
itam boBddn Or ilii^i'i Ah 
■. la ■rnknif Kckk ^liiaii jad 
uraa] fdtlli Zhadan dir ■£• 
iJuil 

lAtufc'B Bid fULT- 

liihi h'M d^eiUi yMk jnivlli 
sjiici^OUi^uaB. br'.ia^ ia oi 
encMiqir ribJfniii dtpMkii dui 
43 na Oaicvi 

h^ewe li^L- fLff iru. soK 

cnlt mtm ^ywstt Owri pie 
rMlEC dUifH’S >-10^ SOHieij 
Oetuer ttvy tdc^E kIw e nim 
rnm A Isrytaa inJi 

neeatvl^' ITa itialM b-eutv' 

^iwdM tlvo^c^ ndurton utd 
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njtrvAten df did 

SnrK m4r iniM Oc n h'-'- 
IV3 [rosnn vdttr s'mh letn 

If L'fjxn ifleftti 41 imti nd 
r] JB jiKiifli Ins a 

1^ i^dit ri^iUy tdcli 
iMrl fiajdfdrd. ^Ji d puJ n±n- 
*1^ jrd fwnrti' nhid¥r^ 

ml, -(ou qn mw |)ik jwy 
nmisiw ndrttnfjfi' iH i;:) ikdi 
{v.-ttp 

wiim jnucfwrtf Efl thf?" 
HV. 4k.l' hJ 4tPmJfe1(tH(■■^ 
u mifil af lMi [URpa 4<i. B« 
sas Ur hdKlE itUM ilBb. .-liIM 
oafdt. and LhEfk. idfHii i^kIi In 
i^Hid ]4iih di^Efb. bute K- 
ojjrt lafaci » 

■npirtr ^ jTJM'in' jia^h whi h»p 
hoKT ctaDKi [T «h! him InaxTif 
Aw aicUs !^?iih Yosiu^'de- 
dAt-V] PMllK 1 U leHtN chcit 
Aant'diin aci»uiii. ^T.Vi Esida. 

M .-ti^k I Mi-k. 

Lq*P4 

tlxas nenhn and Lwu r&r 


■ v«Ki i- of lo^hoio Pw ■ 

p ^wih wih I royir. Iinh 
mdwtni; tuitnn;. |?b X a tHT 
fuKl imunin. a iva a re^br 
td^' dDitil idt' IK>4' IMdd Ed tW- 
Kw «] piiduo a ihiH' 

£>lk. J BOD LOirt. Oinpa, Or ki 
dk^^iaiJ A ^Tur^pia iv4k 
a «-« |n^ linjf lutd 4 Itpn 
bi pi ^Btre Tvrtupi piiBib Ire 

■ nrjitr'iHkic iNJiKn « lK«K 
wd En<i a kin u puntur ua 
itt iHidi ind unSsk 

Aloua. Dea ji-oui la^cA luloti 
Ijn^onoi a kddfrf tkfOilciO^ Cp 
V lllTq^ ■ ifblE M LIk Eaiu 

Unc cvTTVir rrifnJ ^ Lhp on4 

yrtcn, NI«*'npT*iti; lively ^ 
hiain piTi.1f4iw ¥4 miphainc 
IlHIdBTUlJqr- 

FIao cnft lulcfd Iwd! y«iti 
ItndnA pi’dpins-'dnfi' aot 
jjdiU LO'daio. Honmu. ilkiu 411 
dn ]Tiilh IdBn ItfPrC oh.- 
fa cmjfoi A^dti LB li_rr 
dbofrl of irwPBTV ^ I hL^ld 
rrenKl- IlnfihMi {nrtfe IMIoiv 
(TTiliEiiJdafti dm ihi 
'Eqo Vn Ed Y4uti' [ivynn. df 
h dv Cdfnfofcu liKdi 



P.. 

AUtlf din Af^.iuu pUl- did 
Aoikfjnli*^rriiiy ^^11^0(4011 
fPs^'LAtlAm ,'Lliu' 

~a AraAiov^Ar^kit - 
rivi, flCrTmnoriJnfrmj 
Jm,i(^npnyT ivad fdiwjh- 

imTAUfLJP I'd JTIP 

tZSiA fKK*J!fl JJS7A- 
iitfe :A) krMA dkunnir 
dUlduilL.' ■IHLldM' lb 

*nuiE< /.aiP iAanul, ~a 
Avlppdbm 
riwmi 

aovfiWtaR'ddTO 
AinfEi Afnjdbwnr'ilauii.'iS' 
JAditfuri OnA'r tauM 
LlUdli^. JtcYt tJIJf/l: 

Hdldf, umiiU-^Aovi 
•T-tDj' Anopa J-Jai J^r 

.-HlAr^. *1(7V« ivwr' 


Vbytti 

Loan 

Manual 


niini traapr, ■ ■hu' jwnwfU. 

' A Itf pin df ihf hnnr Itx 
anil Hrkmf If n dnablbli i reb 
udWp LkU xduti ulay bo^iait 
irdNh ll^ lEirl l 4 Id U-iicilk. 
4oy' v:^ lAsn^LIiiO- Mp mlcr 
nuabidif] li^,~ Cafaav ono 
llflirpifl l1(id|li:«T W -iffcR f 
nvm [U fix jnnw nnfbm 
hm btih n PRf I J iiKl >tK "S*!,' 
Vfl w ITaiili' imtftin ks noi- 
tOEEflei IScd 14'. 

y'diib bin pcdpiu 

dUiM Ildiik bllTf li ipDfiaa 
nki hT ap^iiiiy. 

bloUak EolrTlo IW llm; tn^ 

bbM. mfi M 4tr. loin 

■rvififj. pd-f^Ho nniohiTinn 
iDPonnir Arf^mniiwnii. 
[iipwif iDaL aid Pd di. 

VkU i-Mdmfjt ih ssn£ bur. 
es iiu dk 1 laa u a yyhfii 
Biai'boi Jd tUJ.llUijr' f-BlI akfe 
ta^bcar VAii yml-'ralf^iml 
tocm Iv JB-.aioT Will HOP ph- 

poto pn- InnfT fm m 

Ibm KEOimi U'H >IN n- 

iuu 1 oP'ftfnn' br fdiK n p& 
yduih kuni' Sh Deux 3 m Hn 
pif Ydcili Inn bnUs 


In 3fi yeaa tt'iHannj youli 
tad^un, dnipridoudiy khii 
U^krma Crtdd UMdn Id CdUOl 
liom, .Mp}]- Ik Fad no kiKia- 
pi ™fi limii Ttia cit 4( uiam 
[wkn iy>^ tmi iMilnfit pgr 
I J ovbfn kftiH iHb' t>onb>' IKfi 
OHlina' ‘rawsiLmiih 
k kuk. and k uH tv lidHUfy 
Ii4dikl3i hb bImE. Yoi du*! 
d.-jiain £0 in lun. ind lu vl-U u- 
naiilai akto l^n li^ 
ban ~ rr^am ftod IbiHoa', OBa 

[wiakiml af la^ny 
Kin If nen Irtfi ih ini n pa>'P 
nch [PH dtrMfliA I 
MiTim' rontis »» ihtr 


jMuh butf bikU unLvd hniK 
lelMOMilikB Ik k voiy piklLO' 
koMi 4a pKf^kn kiJ Lfn’i'mtf 
tai a PA- L'^-tfd klu b nan' ir- 
[o»ii( »• Ibid bin pd df Bvih- 
p iTMTft irhd lATITWlly W* dUl 
hk iKiLiicE Hh ilH nidi' kntq 
"Cn rfdjmi kditiuitr a nx> 
LUX' MlIhu lagu. 


-ixn 
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C.>e4fl UKlDoa ani ^uDli E^uciLkna 




Tfeli 

UE^ 

Bfe.4tiiHS 

1 pM 

m 

*ni9 

ll¥: 

afaLm 


fta 

llvll 

U® 



■la 

^mit 

MD 

muM. 

I^HMk 

ta 

V 

m 

ULm 




■Aj«c LJv irv. Na[fi¥i»Ut:^ loi 
[■V Lura in R Ifri^ inxi. 

[RT HI]* Rn Mj* (MJeRfr. rjij^ 
iRunni (HI T R brnnntwnT 
kTnydHlriim 
funl. bii no Bunn 
Hv. liNilii'. -au-fl 
■nTnra IflKi K> ilK 
Hgitr 
EHtn rttn^TTieni 
FhiKi s^nniliif ind 
frluMn hxh 
AUncn ind patiaTa 
hHf lunll tut 
lOAik 

L3f •OAlffc. JDEte 
itiL U Rdflr R [Ht 
bfiJaRi|.bDiT^ 

;ma unit. 


■RTIIf iR 

iptTflf f 


rhon B na 
b#tl»r W«V 

tD maHvStE- 

young 
m«4Hb«r* 
loam abDut 
wtoe nmwv 

maiiBsofiiant 
tluin by 
pnavidtns) 
thotn wrifh a 
full rAf>fl» ot 
fllUMiol 
wrvic**- 


rm, jni« nv 
p4cTTK7^^d EflKin^ 

ri hirin frtA iPnd 

Iwmnl n nv cwiF 

rf t*rt4Kl I'lHII' 

tik -nntklii itM »nif M pki- 
rtns ^Et«1 !na 4Hlfii ^ln^}nll1 
FRivan If 1 BhH' RttiM! []o n> 
|>i(i' a Ian. aoruc cd 
iKi itK dttL aii.LVU (jron 

imn 'fill 4 k PQ- 

HmiTf. citlk ifiiou mil ]wh 
kai E!|HR ihi. ki I 1 I&: 

ilc!. ltd! rn«&jiiHZ}i JfnKr^g It 

nUnd. 

Ifmiap '■unM 

‘ffTcfi 3M«f -IiEdl iodlMi JriAci 
iiiJ Ur^DCTiJ f nih 
Fieil^iBa ntiBiijyuH atari 1 llnv 
kt hiii Le]^T ^knl wftJi LTV^ili 
iiiaai u^worioi, 


SUaihh 
a 1}t-i 




■te hdvr lU&m SuTTT |itu 
nar^RTK. Tn^ ^1 itm HaUkin ■ 
^rrdnf KpHp RfiJ 
(kun.'ld rwJr 

CiJfck «h dtm CTR# wimp, 
loov liKil ind nut (irk- 
h inJofi kwia^ ari; 
MlM llUncU IHTU 
dens IP laini wtui itiqr 
ndelic pmh yooL 
IxesBiUL '^'oi'D ru ■ 
0va..^ dklUGE bu! 
MiTr Itak ednt! £«1. tf 
fitijH! In ilK ITU it 
krtltajlr BU Bdl'l 
dv-imih rf I nih 

kafi^E Jbau^ 

^DR. Bivm likiRi^ 
mRl jRij Ku 
rmr pi^fiR friRi 
Mif ^Tntt bm PR. 

na. nMn^~ 
rtik ly pi|RifeiiLiiu. 

i»* R)lh p>p™. droUf 
pdJetik. 

IlKn k IP ttnfT 

My w n(!n'vj.miG 
naftfB iBltim itmi v^'Im ihii 
E unfloun lion by [DHldfic 
dun pdihj U nufC'id'ltuiiL'UI 
■enlixiL b>' twiUihR^ ]4U 
mil unidi ruw u dK bui uuiee 
eTd yewynuK mtti'ha' auKa 
md luuK nrtfiiiiiMn'Rn^ ]«u L 
euiK j dHTMK menbenidf m 

Ib-LlTRl’d. 

Mtid anr df cVXnv' dAftLiw ly 

Ari. .>BT .jbddudc AAnY t'Vnlr 
n Jka^a Ac Iteisi c w t rff Jhr cr 


A I«f(t6fr(yrtf 
4.>YiAi L‘jnH ijanni^ 


There’s 
Nothing like 
a Credit Union 





f rj III f^ vii. 

■fhiP ifrtriT^i iipl»n h ^ 

I Biaprivtii lJE.Fiiijk4ii''p 
^ ■rillw 

hviwfr 

* ULv ■ Cinb limn* l^cn m 
SClMi 

f*hii rvwfi m\^ tmkm* 

, nf^jMnmvTlIr ltWH lakib 
mmi pF kI i h I- Im 4-Gfl> <11^ t 

■ lu UAtt inJ imii94n«r 

hiTIf^riffll IIM 

. hiln bj^f ! 


■'4MhlVlldUi‘Mf1B MbbUt*;! 


tl'X'i CuiUin'rrT Ni.'f^'i' 
M. 4127 


ft 


<;VHA a Uliliiitkq 


, II 
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Cats, 

Dogs, or 
Kangaroos? 

by JDhin Uohlda 


wwwtt hi^i..-UU n* ■] ■id cAG^fl'E 
4iiy U bILh Sitliifp ■ij i b.i i. Tfar^'E dw 
Mil kMft piltrilfl. pin^ioti. 
nvfl MirlliTKlJ WliUvciriirUillllMiiari 
Ultllbt H ku Ct tlOix/Mfr, 

J Ikjnriu J«llh ukliip lU. All !«J Ik±i] ll ■ £4 

hK»4 morlL irinlid tamml and HiffncHunm. 
ad MV EHtudaiiri. ' 

mMrr A Twih 

h #adu^ frWry ftfi. iiwn 

aiB rauuiKjif-fi^inti w0vn Ow 

LZTincn ln|d ^wmy mi^n l^ln' 

^BnmJ Aamiijy lomil Ijdvi.'ni omn- 
TOiilj jL T^llhd; ml mlimzlMiJTrm^. 
txid*^^'cl>' BaM^ -jrdl iiiEiik rtfml kAl 
I bJal^i t ^JiAlh Lktl. ha mkr lhai 

aAaial Ud OrtcA u(4al deli jjCUl’i ->■■■«■ Lnflf 
>vab iwiBfii'dibi kiw- J lildiei fvf- 
'dtfiBdrd'i-iMy irvnkii dTugf- dbi LfAdr 

nentMuMri Aar iJn» dial dn^ 

krlrd itv^tiJdm -iliiliutv' imtKn (hue 
4dBli rHnt<Tk!!.'b|<a<i UVi^Hfe uahiB 

ar ilK- prtia^' niwU mkiitni hx ik 4TTbi 
t> ^VKKfmtf. -jJjl: ranltm iw ilm now pnli 
mni pnlm vhii ikT [Wbr m inrrlfa In i 
[■TiMh ip.in|a(M i.™[w»i) w ify pi-rn^c niirtr''. 
ivlu'VPI Eval TijujUii auliyi saawn rHttni 
i£c7icviaaj rIxmIv 1hi rm Ibr. 

hraJ^ i ^imafa rai ii^ii fai mi to- 

■atkBz kliffcra.mp^ nkr- 

ijrid Eh^ dm fii'hii'atildiii 
rtunhiv U-LUdJlrtltk MU^' ididl uiikM A#1I 
iki diikiKd Hi] VQ&diHHS blvdd dsAAai ikldi 
IWIbl £Ul w dibs aaAt lU iTdlltdE diUUibi’tS. 

T6l SUUdf oTiUl hOUH rtsIliPid Or cftoie a dib 
kpetdi CD be [\ik if dibjYD jAcsl >nt nuAS' 
fiti' udl ilv hiTJac} df lU acibldn. Ken ciblt 
uiimf ikiKk hk DtiiK nif mltmw u«V: D' 
not! iM dh [U. bi4' nv h wn Iwii ikt 

nnrti 

Ycnh Kcvijm m lyTmlj-' l!» rapurat'if » nm- 
H>! diaa-ddsli Nmaf Ihy iir dmcHmd 

cattY iiw dqiw1m«il hi*li-*iw* pwwpw itw Piirr 
pntnnla rf durrldiiiakr Wi ^ rf I* HI 3?mll]f 
fMM '•'¥< XI mam h^in ri pi Iw: VfX 
rUbj^i ..-1 rv\p nvm p liikap fl [U di ^ 
rmiLta H t£[l,[lQO LjmiKrTnr, Ji^iddk|.^ Ik 
bvrl df fHLk^rtBn. Ura uiEm n^cfl duj ckA b- 
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pHriA tffkjMr III ■■■I tmmw ftf 

b ta mn j 

JW. 


Tkai nr uiu wf _bi ip RUi I 
HlkiDp th^l 

Art. 1 ^ [MbUK m- bixi a pa- 
llMUl p^fn±i. ~tkn^~ Jila 

hnf ■rlfd'Jua.ier i^na nd 
cU iiisL'tf 'flu i;iearu^3iJ- 
nifW Inv- Ml iHttibv !AXi4 
Mflifl iTin. bp. kiitemM-. Md 
|dd*l ^ IHtSWM 

lanc^is Iljlfa^tr irate Al 
cinfaHB I Ibianp, 
iS^ KkL-l whmM^^d ai 
t£ 4 h Ik LliUrtn ud M 
(MV llU an ■DflWi'r. fflaJ- 

rind. rm. ird nfl 

nm 4d rtflUEKiic 

rndi util* ltd: iwbar 
iMt n.^ iiuird pHium u bi 
•AnrWM. KmomLlL dU^' ltd. 
drum. Hrainn'. mj pniruc. 
btda irt^ia. pnnm Ml |¥t;i- 
rkt lurthic. itiav Lr^rimu- 
.■Hui maufobu lU — h—jj.. 

ruruiU nflteiki4 
Mam, pfii ijbKi nditahiiuc'. 
■» ^ i^ijt! uuptei." p aJA 
la m ^^ibia_l 

Bef:a= Ipb ibuft'a ihi Ibja 
P* tiU ‘alJ bull ikM jpir 
Llbll iMtb. ikl Mtt kau.-liini 

MuiitV Mite HIT jratu fiauic 
■teif IMt? b-sta-ilui Ml 
IIIBihTI TtWOTdl 
uHn ai Ite baf n*i— <fin ,i 
Jndk d Inr. Gh^t pT> 
ffflH. IHItfdji and reaum 
cinAlt^ Mm idKduA ycirfi 
Mv-np rii*- 

Dnan bTia kapK c Jtui- 

nriac iT llwb- imlni? I nipcid 
pnJflmaUr'sr kabT ^ 

-b-LmiLE nlJi launim i h 1^ 
ijKfl tfnuidJHl paAija^ ufl 

a nft no- Iv or « ntu pdpflfla 

LaflXMf'X nl rcT ■ 

bn. 


■ Gnvam ani.i^ ni;iT in 4 

imill ha. f 1 ^. 

1 Gxiut' M lalml^' nJ 
(wiidrr Of Tbh prL0ii>^iadEiP 
iN flid mHkniv ptiL 

■ how avEflt lU 1 


raaripd nxttdi nea 

ikaiTtinv 

■ pnaM iFhmion teotKd 
llm Mnl ni rfeTIvtK ef 
taoJ. AiA dujG buD^ ‘Srs.pljiQ 
hffipn. «J rm uHl iM ifc\id- 
ornarc 

+ Fle^W dli' mmnrti la 
IlK'Hlit'HiU w oitei Oufad ik- 
•flwknf In ywrm^ iteM 
[rvAraoni m ilie UK rif okjb HI 
i m a h .H « painib(i(d [imr 

C^r«Mi^KP Ifvn 

iMfe blteb EUl dAtl^ Ibrt 
Midib niiidcMaJiaii^ui 
Mpal flxdAdtr br itei 
nmnwTrtt Pnm' 114' ilM unr 
itr pte- 

IITUi'amMlniri ail [nnKIbni. 
Sue Ik Iter dpKi hinidtr tn Ik 
lAnmloato d lte¥ ehiI^iiI^ 
n ifma'. Isu E14 flvi vaai m 
I'lW il L ■ itedtalf ^ 

ili^ mA ii#kr lbIi iBfera n 
j-ivim CKfeouM Fi'^iVfekk 
fjrr. nirmiiii. LlfMi 3 ' Ex iJie- 
mif iTfllT* mjtlU. HAI' 
mil [rTTHimbfumiai 
lute Ifite] L-hfl pmb ^aL-ik 

UC tsibte PU ban b. arHi^ 
Id lUte- Iteu ddiila bd iika- 
.mdtt Tp AaPiil^' aibflf'tu 
o^fl ita md of flt ytw. Hat 
^ pdf n Bumf'll UHiiB. dot 

da ad pDHjpR-.WLt] p |pf 
lIL ^ikd. 'ta nmiijlf 

■ 1 u bdokE imulEiiki h^' 

^Klh tori Hah coi 141 u 

ipiKiiiatEi tv 

■ Til kiTTwM nuibei of 

m-urni Ifv iHiTihnI 

-" To bminv 1 ,-Erth ilari M’ 
moil b}' i^iflari kr ilatr 
TPUti EakUfli'‘.llHi lalj twr 

VV7AE iuooiin IbJ ktlrd pd> 
m To tatiilra'iTin.initm 
da’Tjflfmrifqucflioiu ti v,tlll< 
tela» mi ImiwH-fli dd- 
■- UiTM Jpli afl dvdM 
KHtP 

-I If 1 ] Lte- dap- tTarikcD te Ir. 
(Mfrd lOHP a iKffcrtli^ Pn. ot 
afl 4 bf K^td’ 

■ TilH. k itv panmn nvntci 
If iraHlaii Bfpnd w ponl 

■ Ak di iiiak^Ei himtr. 



iArmzrrteTwniJ m[TT|f 
lidAUkia ,>iml. jlfvT 
ll/UUFdMlLifek.T rAfrrjn d,I{iir, 
•dfslTTOi' iir ^umuu LiMiow 
.WTdAto AI IWli'd ^gtofU Al 
SmiiViH 

'PlllMI IM (iJVfW iJIK™ LTIlf 
i/tqf Imitimijpr i^TFpZ. 

Mod'.pii*!: .TjaniriJWWI If 
umiaAia. Affrcjpif rT 
krrt^ifpdkpmllf ndonmli^ 

l'UI Lfld A AHUf If kAnu. 1 ^ 

Ja Hisinliai 

(fr(#. toflim 

teraipivavd 

?Hm ma-s- BvrffljnnI 
, Oliva lAfJknlVT '1-^ 

ill»™ oi^ .4 liflJV Kpp'Ip 

kiaea PM' liufl'/Uikfin ~ PM 
iiAtt'k^' maPiioa^bT 

Jihad. lAnoM ik^rrr 
fHU-Oill dllB^ro ''HraiA 
IlhA 'OAM PWOSAIU P!d. 
*>k«r,jlWfcvi WAlTBr. 
■KrV 



JbacQ M'ote.^dbi traol i-Hk irtkf 
flaifak*PMf i*ial.nll,a i Nt iU 
Ifjrtl O.i-fldkkte Hlkia.J[Kf:OWll 

anrikr ,|aBi u Aik 

LlMd (Jmik^iHetf JHdl 


nBWq -UM 
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liCtHT. rr IN: «n 41 fllKT i4w 

•KnumT 

* WhH t itK numin itwt 
Mcoyn 'hiniv reiiM In nm 
IncidMdHid? 

+ 1 ! ilKfi - 1 nrtmri Aw-*; 
CHiE InliHd CP iKuta j irmtw 
tijexd 

+ b ilKfit4 jK- Km xenon 
U'ihdDKOli ilui j caw nn 
befi 

Wbd 4R iJie lusih': Ln 

ebdre^MKH^dii Td' uninc 

' WM []titn(] k ibh u dkpKt 
IIAPi^r 4ll«^ pPSillA didM;il. 
fld hD UUJ lJuN IPNIKI Ui)^ 

dthbfd liuilJhx V 

¥1X1 mU vJI'l U-aUUd.! 

I ydC-c-rruMb lU aJ]M B^Xl. b 

|<4X1, ^ b1 

Ilk uifkJ iLm. ;uu aulictj^ 
fiui LID lx a mUkbr-nxiitt 
nor] Likiklu. ta exvn^- 1'™ 


Adun inHiib*ni 
ui* mei* 
■«nl»d wlwn 
Itwlr dihldran 
«i* •itra^lHl 
In ■ v'iHrth 

HlVlllfl* CiMbe 


rav ‘rt'AJK Is’mfvduk’ j 
EiiiCT tiol, ■ Hii na 

■ till ■i.l^ HTliJW. 
KiJ M tec' (he hq^ 

drr ICcnrxvw^inE f^AJi 

nd ^in )q wh 

pntil |i¥iM ibt 

Txw hui^ I»^ ^ M? k- 
(nnlf Ifi uiik '4 sinrfliH pxb- 
4(WHn nmtxrprieufcf In 
i4i|^4^ mi>J kcTTiac 


Aim iLw*T|f M id UiMAItaNM 

Utmci n maiiiiiita 

cni^'ji'Bi |}n itati i.kl- 

ikoi in himir 

'ioy Lh^ lain hdp j^aeta tJv 
|jij||^iii. rf 11/14 ■' 

iMirr/. RiTB 

BTS^nh^. rr- 

HTTrim i^^id, dpt' I 

\wmd t 4 \\wy rw^' 

Ijg!^ MPIV ir^(iTTip*^n 

phirvrd vliti 7^ ira 

SHfC P'fqWK ikn ITTW ^ !".T 

pern Ttir irm Ni'dhTfl m 

m F^tfiiirv. rh? rnn HM]-' iHl he 
Vi1ifl.izi kutINk q? ihf rlUti'i 
sxm* ^ 

^WbrlUWiij iilt 

nvn- ^uw* 

iA>B7 s^ilfTi^^r.i^rAdhii/ 
bl.' XhJLW fiid <r 

jAi mp mUr djr. rff. 


A Ebrnfvr i/lb JLVuUI LTMlia ^^hill~ 


Help your members with a mortgage 


Itrfa IxnWfr iIhMWIWI llvWlOlur 
Hi fiftHrt-a'Mrt-JIXi'fwVi luax-IM. 
ika LaIh- Ihp- 

rimiMI" MM IPIlfal I iIm Bhil 

nrtriJigpr tI natenw du imU ijtm 
^iiaae^iHT 


H m i^ IP BifP llv M 

■ ikmiuf horFubJBAPT Ihrr iMd 

■ [VTf«ni loritw raanfii^ 

Ub iHini m 

■ I'ilpAfUifi ri'ifiif iMiri 

■ Lon ^4^1 kmpKTi 


l.'Miri'JtiH tailib 
Ittf 

rt ^ m r H ^iil l i iJ 
IKMCliWin 
U |ISM 

]iv rtfa t ^iqriH 

UN h ■ ^ fff ^ ' N dr ^ 
wa9i 
U MLiTP 

ifei JPb^iIi 

I ek/h 



UiHUf Bd n^MIvi ihrridh 
rr mU^ 

LI TU ^.‘iJFivHT >crni;i 



egru. & AlfiialBX 


ilA CniWT UHWH NMUIHI 
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A [Vmft SJatrn " 


Avww.cuna.org 

New Every Day! 



Prd#*tuAimK':Kmv 'h fd Mw H rt»W ^ TnWP’“ W 

rfirdwl mTlMmi kn Iwi 4 m^v^^c^v^ 

nFctiukn >mf 


P^Hf Mf nikA lll^l* jlf l l ^ it*T*4.i m i; K k»iiil 
stenMan^nUfr n L'ndil^iMi .V^uiin 
.^if^ m HM lifrlMfKIAflp* lAIKfi 

rilUrsTV^-lkal u i ii d nvi 

■ V^Tu'4 u Li 

^Tcri EVfffteMT Hn rrM J!be1 rm^ 


*■ WSri HtviirT ImiuhHr i 
■AhU^mj kM^ INpbP 

IfiriitfM w+jrti-AflTlInf riiKA ^ 
■^mvu'til. Fnjr»l}i'.UMW ^^vmkttn' 
U ITTMnA, Md BT- 

iufc g ■ nrirTk- ptcIdkEpa'kilhi 


Hi wnm/ndl uhin 




CgWA s. 
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' ikruffr I 

: ^v4^dlOll ^ 



MONEY 



1? 


Jr .Aoir pfmc araJ 
i - b-OcKIll^ W U- 
•■■.^ .talllT 
Rr HwJTirHi prtjw urt 
trjfickn, Ju ni J miXi ^■ 
p[V«ll !■ U UlM^h 

li:i«IWl W1 rim ly ■5W1P' 
ttai aid ^pac pamtaj rvn- 
k« ihjp udb IiiAr' k^-fcr 
A^vn^. 

Bufan .T^a u^Mn 
rpfr bm IraimJ £13 rUP Jpn 
X’i«in. irf-niv hire ifcocri 
'«ih-i |w»rr p^mof 

Jiita Ha nn^< 

L'llA.tUfe!! .Ubril k. 
^jJdn Adtld^lfdl LlkKI 
la'-wnri l» i?n a- 

3CV T^MjKnivri] Ipvr 

iKlpJ tiJJ.'tic bumloii 
4ir irapA n wg 

born liF j hF C Ffdi 

d liui yeiM m 

t>mnipg aid h Ivt I«m «i I* 

•■■laJbMf ■ «>■■ epppf- 

na vdo- flByi 1 1 I*^liii I Jr 
Ljob imonit ciaeiriJ.Eeli' 
4<«i 'Hr.Inf iiuindB'iriSn 

pJ wprW rarwpi’Xfi, nb enja 

vAn Lrap^ 1 h lut^fAidy 
bitifktKiui mgr Juujmi ti 
aiDtdi ' 

TUxkua^ Li 4 j. 1 h. 1 u in' 

Nllu cei 

um il* Fpi*! tlPnrm kBwwj 

■i^rv}<ri7i u^jw trri 

KTVriritH 


hy MaiHii™*! 


atpj. Hiif iJAil kUhl Lin .ad 
IHattCJ-jifiai iTdKUj pKKkl.1l' 
akljcfrvn -k nidnu'iwcmli 
Lnmiiiji'tij^ Lispkjilvi 
pM'hlttiUifciU Nrtdl LtkrfAiUfM 
ind\>r«fgli^iwn.^pomila - 
pth! hem hr*t.dpj 


Tterpr 21 iiB^ lytlLid 

ijiwh Lfudn NT (TKb yikni 
md tm*>« tufT .Kf (PJWJ 
D. innki Lnm hp ttixl- 
Lfd j Ihedd^ hni'kJ bcil h 
njdeeluritiniliiD Irm 
kicp in#- tiipp ■"* 
Piika1-m tanJui Imr un 
LHAuutiihi M’tmtifgptti 2n] ■I'ci- 
iMhrrr-indrH Ifimw unUPcm 
PI m^piiu bnnk. An mx^ 
P lb Ll^ b tekib} 
Sudnn .jdiHi. 4 tniKk o4R>- 
■upw*^ ■"pm P1J. p™ip *■ 
jl^bitip lir LMvnpj Lji^. 
iMTid 2 btkdy.. He bond P 
1914 Ip j pud ppgl nw^cT. ^ 

jii d-bp^kp 'I'cpji' 


>IUU44}I lUHlklU IKtl U 

iVK IPI piTK'Idf ky''tdCT''!*«1l!»l 

jffwipLjB arid PTvkn llui Lkn 

dlpPiklte OMdlaqUIUL '#K mi. 
don.iiKxlLTd lErt-Mi q< hp.T « 

■VJt' nr^uaom— pp 

is taa — m unc ta LinJU 


ppird IIP i£ler^ b^' Hilda 
'lATft ihrimkiu ni?ik« 
ppp-armopll LnlpipE-n- 
FEitpE ki PlbudlfiMj PUii 
LLWptad (snrbl rfitM-jiRa 
do*. ' Bti Bbf* S(>wi9 . aiB 

pw^teii. ~iii] Eikmju Un- 
Li4k.aPji1! IJ aphdiiip Hfi. 
md iPwlhTHPlH Wh« 
bkAI iLPkkL'^kJlP linn Up 
pIet- liryp hiJ lUbml.'^ 
SbUl JAm U iTr r nu 
uvp niiKai IkJ ppii-ilpr 
-*-■ * — ' — ndM luilc 

pmn » riPfdiiKfldnru U 

inf FUFugm pkI <itrTf"i*T- 


EiiarJ LPklPbtl-riP Pil Pt 

.pHhid Ep niMia disub'. Rpk 

jibtTi Mir pnj-gi pfimp pM 
PTp^ prk p AHI piJ L refkl 
Mril. MdrdbM.Ud^ Klfa 
-dmi ind kan. BciffdibT 

kiMlulaa LEI XB$ nmi ^ 

-BP Ikj Mb lUilfH-llii nru Jr 
pwidlV' 

11M puitnlix nuMniJ 
Mjiub: pwoth irimift&c 

iri^lFvtpj4w i^FFntAp^^ 

■ i.m^iii 1 1 1 kjvm^'. kim|^ t 

ynr tnJLmo.^ LriinJi mL J 
^UlMd dHZftfU ffllTOW'-B 
?• ItTFl rWfllKT«3rT*tT n»f? W ijw 
CU « nwF fau* |im^ Tbc Ha 
ic«1-nji EiriSfe tiiMM LhH 
hffif kiK V 

Kin) Isimul 

tuiK|5 pL^lt^n Lh^ir 

him i lkk 


tm 




t>AU 



E:i! hJU-I^IjiM V 









B2ft*?2J3I^B 
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The Birds and the Bucks: 

Bringing the Facts of Finance 
into the Ciassroom 


dm Id: 

■ iQdf 

dfcnB j™ w Ji t)H* ■ 

JgrtKTt. HLi<# 

Yw 4fli I hrf ¥? 5rfH cT 
rty rr^ 

Ihx wtr in vtliv ki i^rr itar 
ptiulul nticfiaha lAdlnMrl' 
!4p TlkimA; jfdi uflcti 
nd=i'^i ^vl Mr±n3irri 
ytu R dr^nMlJ iuht imu- 
ItUrilraiMd PA ■ dllK' blk 
■rd ran rnri-'Mcfljsxmc (iftfiB 

tsiopiiiT* wtun juj mri a»br 
h-jn:id nUk vlb j ftvof riMI- 
Ly. Jtaj LB lIb^ b 


raBiiilBI 

TIk- KmuJ Viuh IVL-=;tvT- 
nai EHWI itiMllJ b I VvlUIIAa 
nnlond wwft pT iirA inun 

p^BdjUta VAC-bfIyi CTHtl 
uan dH.1 RiT idoii-K 

wuM itcdien L'b rir^ uicii 
■iwhiuai' dofMowvn ptaufu 
doH-nnBly. h n(rbn ctadur 
Infitw pd Mum jpif. ™mt i*»i' 
A JHOLnib mm RiliarRciJ 
liBwbHn nidi di iUAb. .11 1 
mLiKK-dua l]d.HKiiiid(fii 
on ii^ »*» m-rt 

imfc. Hi^iiipii ^iili 111 md^pi^. 
mUrt.il'ijpiMp. ORiaL Md Jdl 
kldoi FtliwTtp . 

ror Fvm fipa ^ hij'rf tw 
ra^nBflL E i^i lln^^kiri Aw 
bnlk bi-i liBBum 

iHWlltO- dV-iCEj!!. 
"*!" Rd trardS 

cur^^mivtmvTn tEvt v lArd 


bff Mipathar Harrhp 

liiiAidc ~-=3eai*M»d}- 

ht' *»J "j™ t\¥\^ 

UAil^il dl^KBI pfHDlMim 
E&n HLLi*.M J bnJfa, LAr. VIju 

tan iMtf yHi fiM: 4fidlid iS 
d4l£ fftWKT jrw onuMu . ifd 
F^in<LY^ nusrad 

hfiNteJ^ ftdsnvin i# 

KeI^ snud • 0%^ iHA •tiicib' 
tPITiTLf ^ liQrdi|.ilA. mn 
nA^vtvaLri n^tmi^n 
hA ^bv «f fuBi 

Ll ^UlMi h> dJmJii^ hU»= 

mitiHiM mwiKt^ abv dv 



■ i Jiu rtar^ 

nrJr-SrArt[^mi-.lnA C’wr 
.landuR Jkmv AmrAA±r>rJU 
■WbtblAfJllM 

ClEMA^pAMWVIl'VilA-it.M mb 
^ACtAt "ill ITTTA^ 

^K1 IfT if>iv 


hAefb of pjHiptb >4lj.'iu 
kin. pudHujuBtaiLblow 14 
.LTWon^i wfcn iBTfn 'h 
huiiiiunj tmii L'sin OyjMjf^ 
.1 ^ nnB iiilk 

10 1 liifkiitiod isd dbcif tK- 

pmnitef to 

rti 1»4 tfWKbl ™ 

Ai jAHdi ro^idm 
PHih lUdbillkliM AlU Of iSn 
h<»M kpAr tfU diliv.B>d(i - 
Bran ndHiiC 
Anailj^ L= miDlitiiy. a- 
AAilyrdfiUAi'f h 
CdHH tr PHWid FIwkW Lb' 
tiK}'. ■flpLy pt*ii lira rf bpAbIi 

kwibni: jikuiiid ^kiBCBDl 
■bAbL~ 1 lyrtfi sTktt 

Uu rd ^qailaHn r^idulfif 

[IKA;. I; Bnkkw w EHmaec 

ufH Bn nW* [wi 

uiafunc Bfhipi Bjhri 

(LbJiaif. URduyi 

hJirnui's mm luJoru.’ sr 
L^'W Anriwrn* Btw Bmiy 
bf nkcL mikTii m^aoJ 
buLfemBi. ’ttBKbVnjJBt 
Hsa 'Atidi bn 'P.' ».>:! 

Plp■^■. TtR- aPii(v stKmd dm 

idO^IR bOwL- 
Hkr n IbnET. ~ UljpiA' 

aUbI ibk Llihabk 

Voudi" p iA.^ 

)Utn^ bniwi im 
ycuH 1*0^ Lun ruvi'A] ruvi? 

tkriwney.diit' 1-4 «ui nu 
tar-.nonnnci Kononi.i b idiw< 

nwnu . ThnEbir, |.bliiu mall 

Ua filmy LlrlaliiBE- 

(r- ludf ^iitns iH iixpMJ eolA 

[>.kkb fhHU 

uiWfutioUi iWMramy 
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bHi |Utf Rub u#b- 

BxlM. Cnedc uun pdDtesikfl^ 
Be ^vu i^M h£ti tf»k*< i?ik 

OMIbifl 

b jinij'n ITTMI btnj r^- 
mi, Iki lfilnhkT^K(;nl;n 
m Ik^ lunifMi lii^ilji abb 
jf^ iru iIkTi^tu. IkLHK' [bi 
lA-il a ibt 11 llr 
rmaUkb'i ^ 

Mii*as U dk kll.'ntee tlEdijU 
nttKiw^. 

>1 Y>1iai£iKle;i;- >>4 tnj h 

'KhlBritcjIt' 
4in>{mnl>:' aii^ 

«T 


-'~''' — 
fai m^nb Ca 
;/m [ioctIMuI/ 

> ben' LbJ:a 
Ad Lbet periibl!' 

< ibb' wild' DU 
tHSHUaRndi 

+ DdLhrmdnntuLi 
ipKU nnB? 

Brtir mwrtit i*» rtPSt'S^Ti 
^THJVT dfVW Ht- 

pnl Ii li i K^ i ba r ¥fm}i 
iubTl^ inj I dfi tb LijrD i^bc 
kfuw Jim ■i^km'. TbbkilisiJ 
vbll iblbiab Bd nd lb 

iDibi Ub IBH.'I mdinll dtJ mint 
le ddb- Ik LrCcnuiun ndnwn 
ud iddd liie dKfiaile levd. wri 
kiHW hcuHf. LrjMtn umn 
iHidh ndBsj Khr. dsn'i P» 
tdw to p.nl rwm 4 Fit 

ywi 

■Ukbrb b 

Wl:^ abdwDpuai^bia-aE 
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Mr. NUSS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Through various new ini- 
tiatives, CUNA is developing an even more aggressive strategy to 
promote consumer financial education. 

Because we are a nonprofit, cooperative financial institution, 
losses to the credit union have a direct impact on the entire mem- 
bership due to a potential increase to loan rates or a decrease in 
interest on savings. 

Credit unions believe that reaffirmations are a benefit both to 
the credit union and to the member who by reaffirming with the 
credit union continues to have access to financial services and to 
reasonably priced credit. We are also aware of concerns with cases 
of abusive creditor practices, but the current Bankruptcy Code 
caught the violators and the size of the penalties imposed will act 
as a deterrent to others. The ability of credit unions to enter into 
reaffirmation agreements with their members is so important that 
if reaffirmations were severely limited or made not usable, CUNA 
would strongly oppose bankruptcy reform legislation regardless of 
what the rest of the bill might contain. 

Reaffirmations can be vital to credit union members. We recently 
had a case where a young couple with three children accumulated 
too much debt. We attempted to work out a debt consolidation loan 
for that family, but all creditors were not willing to cooperate. The 
young mother was working part-time, going to school to obtain a 
degree to try to increase her earnings. Unfortunately, a medical 
problem arose last year which pushed the limits of the family budg- 
et and they filed a chapter 7. This couple did not want to cause a 
loss to their credit union because we had worked closely with them 
to respond to their financial crisis and, more importantly, they 
wanted to preserve the needed access to financial services and rea- 
sonable credit. So they did reaffirm with the credit union. 

Credit unions are very anxious to see Congress enact meaningful 
bankruptcy reform and believe that needs-based bankruptcy pre- 
sents the best opportunity to achieve this important public policy 
goal. Credit unions believe that consumers who have the ability to 
repay all or some part of their debts should be required to file a 
chapter 13 rather than have all their debt erased in chapter 7. 
Therefore, CUNA supports the needs-based provision that is con- 
tained in H. R. 833. 

My full written statement contains the credit union’s bankruptcy 
statistics and in looking over some of the cases we have experi- 
enced over the past few years, I honestly believe there are cases 
in there where the debtor could have paid at least part of that debt 
under a chapter 13 filing. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am very pleased you are holding 
this hearing today. The 105th Congress strongly supported needs- 
based bankruptcy and this hearing today shows that the 106th 
Congress is continuing to move toward passage of bankruptcy re- 
form legislation. We encourage Congress to push for passage of 
such bills before Congress’ fall recess. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nuss follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Larry Nuss, CEO, Cedar Falls Community Credit 

Union, Cedar Falls, IA, representing the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Grassley and Chairman Gekas, and members of the 
Senate and House Judiciary Subcommittees. I am Larry Nuss, CEO of Cedar Falls 
Community Credit Union in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and I very much appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here to tell you about our concerns with the increasing number of 
bankruptcies and how this is impacting credit unions. I particularly want to tell you 
what affect it is having on my credit union. I am speaking on behalf of the Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA), which represents over 11,000 state and federal 
credit unions nationwide. We are very pleased that this joint hearing is being held 
today on the important issue of consumer bankruptcy reform and that we have this 
forum to lend our support of meaningful bankruptcy reform legislation. 

Cedar Falls Community is a $33 million state-chartered, federally insured credit 
union. We were first chartered in 1958 as an employee-based credit union. Due to 
expansion and mergers, the credit union now has a community charter and cur- 
rently serves 8,300 members who reside in or work for a business located in the 
Iowa countries of Bremer and Black Hawk and the employees of Beatrice Cheese 
in Fredericksburg, Iowa. Family members are also eligible for membership. 

We invest in our members who clearly use the credit that we offer. Currently, we 
have over $25.5 million in loans to our members: $13.1 million in auto loans; $1.2 
million in mortgages; $5.5 million in home equity loans; $1.5 million in other real 
estate loans; $1.3 million in other secured loans; $1 million in unsecured loans; and 
$2.2 million in credit card accounts. 

We do offer credit cards to students, but the line-of-credit is dependent on the 
member’s monthly gross income. In some cases we require the credit card to be se- 
cured by deposits in the credit union or be co-signed by the parent. We recently ap- 
proved a $2,000 line of credit for a student when the parent agreed to co-sign be- 
cause the student applicant only qualified for a $500 line of credit. The reason we 
did this was the student wanted our credit card so he could pay off an existing cred- 
it card with a much higher interest rate. 

Nationwide bankruptcy filings exceeded 1.4 million in 1998, which was a 2.7 per- 
cent increase from the 1997 filings. In fact, bankruptcy filings have set records in 
1996, 1997, and 1998. And it is not anticipated that there will be a decrease to these 
high numbers for 1999. Consumer bankruptcy filings made up 96.9 percent of those 
1998 filings. Credit unions are quite concerned about this steady increase in bank- 
ruptcy filings nationwide in the last few years because they have seen a similar in- 
crease in the number of credit union members who file. Preliminary data from credit 
union call reports to the National Credit Union Administration show that credit 
unions had approximately 253,000 filings in 1998, which is an increase to the 
250,000 filings in 1997. The 1997 figures were an increase of 20% over 1996 levels, 
and the 1996 filings were 35% higher than the 1995 figures. CUNA estimates that 
almost half of all credit union losses in 1998 were bankruptcy-related and that those 
losses reached $684 million. In Iowa, bankruptcy filings by credit union members 
remained near all-time highs in 1998 at 2,169 filings. In each of the last three years 
Iowa credit unions reported bankruptcies per thousand members of 2.6 or higher. 

Similar to the national figures, but on smaller scale. Cedar Falls Community has 
seen a significant increase in chapter 7 bankruptcy filings, which cause the greatest 
loss to the credit union. In 1995 we had 17 chapter 7 filings; the number increased 
to 21 in 1996, to 24 in 1997, but dropped somewhat to 18 in 1998. On the other 
hand, we have very few chapter 13 filings; zero in 1995; 4 in 1996; 2 in 1997; and 
1 in 1998, that converted to a chapter 7. Our losses due to bankruptcy have also 
increased — from almost $20,000 in 1995, doubling to just over $40,000 in 1997, and 
then dropping off some in 1998 to almost $35,000. 

As a cooperative not-for-profit credit union, a loss due to bankruptcy impacts the 
entire membership. Therefore, we are proactive in combating the number of bank- 
ruptcies with our careful lending policies. We require a written application for all 
loans, including credit card applications. Prior to making a decision to extend the 
credit, we review the member’s credit report and carefully determine that the appli- 
cant has the ability to repay before extending credit. We verify income and see that 
a reasonable debt-to-income ratio would not be exceeded by a credit extension. We 
routinely monitor our credit cards, and we do not increase the credit limit unless 
a member specifically makes the request for an increase, and we do so only after 
a review of the member’s current debt and ability to repay. 
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CREDIT UNIONS SUPPORT FINANCIAL EDUCATION 

Credit unions clearly recognize the value of financial counseling for their mem- 
bers. According to a recent CUNA bankruptcy survey, 70% of credit unions counsel 
financially troubled members at the credit union. A similar percentage of credit 
unions may also refer members to an outside financial counseling organization, such 
as the Consumer Credit Counseling Service (CCCS), and many do both. At Cedar 
Falls Community we refer those members who are experiencing financial difficulties 
to the local CCCS and have found that beneficial for the members and their fami- 
lies. A credit union staffer is beginning her second year as director of that local 
CCCS. In addition, we try to counsel our members when they are confronted with 
credit problems. Our loan officers are encouraged to work with members who are 
experiencing payment problems. We have 55 members who have established sepa- 
rate saving accounts which the credit union can access to pay designated creditors 
on a periodic basis. We encourage our members to contact their other creditors to 
negotiate reduced payments and and/or payoffs so the credit union can provide a 
consolidation loan and /or automatic repayment for the member. When we receive 
a credit application and discover the member has outstanding collections or judg- 
ments, we work with those members. We may suggest that they agree to a six- 
month payment plan to demonstrate an effort to satisfy those obligations. Or, we 
may suggest they consider a monthly deposit in an account at the credit union 
which can be used to pay off those obligations. Subsequently, we will review their 
credit request. Because of our belief that financial education is so important, we 
even reach out to our community schools — our credit union staff conducts classroom 
courses in credit at the local junior and senior high schools. 

However, even with financial counseling, we certainly recognize that there are 
some instances in which bankruptcy may be the only alternative for members, the 
way for them to get the needed “fresh start.” 

Credit unions want to help their members avoid financial difficulty through learn- 
ing to manage their credit. We believe that more emphasis should be placed on con- 
sumer financial education so people can learn how to manage credit and what the 
alternatives to bankruptcy are. The CUNA Bankruptcy Subcommittee recently re- 
ported that “[elducation was found as one of the most promising strategies to con- 
sider in attempting to reverse the trends in bankruptcy.” Credit unions have found 
that educating their members about credit and how to use it can be an effective de- 
terrent to filing for bankruptcy. 

Therefore, CUNA strongly supports the provision in H.R. 833, the House bank- 
ruptcy reform legislation, that requires the debtor to receive credit counseling prior 
to filing for bankruptcy and prohibits the chapter 7 or 13 debtor from receiving a 
discharge if the debtor does not complete a course in personal financial responsibil- 
ity. Recognizing that consumers need to know more about alternatives to bank- 
ruptcy so they can make a more informed decision, we also support the provision 
in the bill that requires a consumer debtor to be given a notice about bankruptcy 
and a description of services from trustee-approved credit counseling services. Any 
sensible bankruptcy reform should include education provisions to give debtors the 
tools they need to make wise decisions about filing for bankruptcy and to succeed 
financially after bankruptcy. 

In addition, credit unions recognize that financial education needs to be made 
available early on and before consumers experience financial problems. Therefore, 
we support the sense of Congress that each of the states should develop curriculum 
on personal finance for elementary and secondary schools. Credit unions are cur- 
rently going into their local schools and teaching students about money manage- 
ment. In addition, the National Youth Involvement Board (NYIB), a national net- 
work of credit union volunteer professionals, helps credit unions to educate young 
members. During the 1997-1998 school year more than 5,000 credit union speakers 
visited classrooms across the country, and as a result, more than 110,000 students 
heard about the wise use of credit, savings options, budgeting, and careers. 

Many credit unions also devote office space for consumer libraries that enable 
members to use a wide range of financial periodicials, manuals, and books to learn 
more about money management and to research buying decisions, retirement plans, 
and a host of other issues relating to personal finance. And, through various new 
initiatives, CUNA is developing an even more aggressive strategy to promote con- 
sumer financial education. 

CREDIT UNIONS SUPPORT REAFFIRMATIONS AS A BENEFIT BOTH TO THE MEMBER AND 

TO THE CREDIT UNION 

Because we are a not-for-profit cooperative financial institution, losses to the cred- 
it union have a direct impact on the entire membership due to a potential increase 
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to loan rates or decrease in interest on savings. Therefore, we have a policy that 
if a member causes a loss to the credit union, services to that member, aside from 
maintaining a share account, will be withheld. Our credit union members take this 
policy seriously and continue to reaffirm on their credit union loans. 

Credit unions believe that reaffirmations are a benefit both to the credit union, 
which does not suffer a loss, and to the member, who by reaffirming with the credit 
union continues to have access to financial services and to reasonably priced credit. 
We are aware of concerns of abusive creditor practices, recently highlighted in high 
profile press coverage, but note that the current Bankruptcy Code, in fact, caught 
the violators. The size of the penalties imposed will undoubtedly act as a deterrent 
to others. The ability of credit unions to enter into reaffirmation agreements with 
their members is so important that if reaffirmations were severely limited or made 
not usable, CUNA would strongly oppose bankruptcy reform legislation regardless 
of what the rest of the bill might contain. 

As I said, reaffirmations are very important to credit unions, and they can be vital 
to the credit union member. For example, a young couple, members of our credit 
union and parents of three children, had accumulated too much credit card debt. 
We first attempted to work out a debt consolidation loan for them, but not all the 
creditors were willing to cooperate. While working part-time, the mother went back 
to school to get a degree that would increase her earnings. Unfortunately, a medical 
problem pushed the limits of the family budget, and they filed a chapter 7. This cou- 
ple did not want to cause a loss to their credit union, recognizing we had worked 
closely with them to try to respond to their financial crisis, and more importantly, 
they wanted to preserve the needed access to financial services and reasonable cred- 
it. 


CREDIT UNIONS SUPPORT NEEDS-BASED BANKRUPTCY 

Credit unions are very anxious to see Congress enact meaningful bankruptcy re- 
form and believe that “needs-based bankruptcy” presents the best opportunity to 
achieve this important public policy goal. Credit unions believe that consumers who 
have the ability to repay all or some part of their debts should be required to file 
a chapter 13, rather than have all their debt erased in chapter 7. Therefore, CUNA 
supports the needs-based provision that is contained in H.R. 833. This provision was 
a compromise developed out of the bankruptcy reform bills that received overwhelm- 
ing support in the 105th Congress. 

Earlier, I cited my credit union bankruptcy statistics from the last four years. Out 
of 86 bankruptcies, only 6 were in chapter 13. And, looking over these I believe 
there are cases in which the member who filed a chapter 7 would have been able 
to pay back some of the debts in a chapter 13. For example, just last summer our 
attorney during examination at the 341 hearing got evasive answers from a debtor 
about the schedules he filed and the information he had provided on his financial 
statement to the credit union. It seemed pretty clear from our records that the debt- 
or did have an ability to repay some of his debts. However, our lawyer advised us 
that the cost to pursue the issue would be more than we could recover, and so we 
did not do it. With its random audit requirement needs-based bankruptcy should en- 
sure that debtors provide accurate schedules and documentation of income and thus, 
those who can repay some part of their debts would be required to do so. 

Again, let me say that I am pleased you are holding this hearing today. The 105th 
Congress strongly supported needs-based bankruptcy, and this hearing today shows 
that the 106th Congress is continuing to move toward passage of bankruptcy reform 
legislation. We encourage Congress to push for passage of such bills before Congress’ 
fall recess. 

Again, let me say I appreciate the opportunity to testify today before this commit- 
tee and would be happy to answer any questions. 

FACT SHEET 

CEDAR FALLS COMMUNITY CREDIT UNION 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Total assets: $33 million 
Number of members: 8,300 
Total loans: $25.5 million 


Total charge-offs due to bankruptcy: 


1998: 

1997: 

1996: 

1995: 


$34,813 

$40,237 

$39,353 

$19,848 
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Number of filings: 

Chapter 7 

Chapter 13 

Total 

1998: 

18 

1 (converted to 7) 

18 

1997: 

24 

2 

26 

1996: 

21 

4 

25 

1995: 

17 

0 

17 


Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman, and we turn to Mr. Klein 
for the customary 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GARY KLEIN, ESQUIRE, SENIOR ATTORNEY, 
NATIONAL CONSUMER LAW CENTER, BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
joint committee. Good afternoon, my name is Gary Klein. I’m a sen- 
ior attorney with the National Consumer Law Center. Throughout 
my career, I have represented working families, the elderly, and 
other consumers with severe financial problems who have little al- 
ternative other than to turn to the bankruptcy system. It is the ex- 
periences of these families that has spurred me to work for bal- 
anced and fair bankruptcy legislation. 

Although the views I express to you today are mine, in the last 
several years, I have been joined by a wide range of organizations, 
including those representing consumers, women and children, 
working families, labor, the civil rights community, older Ameri- 
cans, and the guardians of the system, bankruptcy judges. These 
groups oppose, as do I, the kind of one-sided, radical, and unbal- 
anced bankruptcy overhaul that was contained in last year’s con- 
ference report and which has been re-introduced this year as H.R. 
833. 

Earlier, H. R. 833 was represented to be a pro-consumer bill. I 
am here today as a consumer advocate to tell you that it is not so. 
I have a simple message. Last year’s failed conference report 
should not serve as your starting point in developing legislation 
this year. You have a real opportunity in the spirit of bipartisan- 
ship and respect for the historical balance that has guided past 
bankruptcy legislation to move expeditiously and fairly to pass a 
bankruptcy reform bill. 

This lesson was driven home in the closing weeks of the 105th 
Congress when the Senate passed bipartisan legislation, 97 to 1, 
that required accountability from both debtors and creditors for 
conduct that contributes to bankruptcy. Though I don’t agree with 
each and every provision in that bill, I commend its bipartisan and 
balanced approach. 

Unfortunately, the Senate approach was rejected in the closing 
hours of the 105th Congress. And not surprisingly that rejection, 
as embodied by the conference report, failed to be enacted into law. 

But there was a lesson to be learned from that experience. It was 
that legislation cannot be predicated on the myths that had per- 
meated the debate during the first year and a half of the 105th 
Congress, and which have been repeated here today. I would like 
to examine a few of those myths. 

Myth No. 1 is that everyone can repay their debts because the 
economy is booming. The reality is that there have been extraor- 
dinary structural changes to the economy that have left millions of 
American families struggling. 
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First, it often takes two wage-earners to make a middle-income 
family’s budget work. With an increase in divorces, single-parent 
households, and with the skyrocketing cost of childcare, many 
women are unable to manage their debts and to provide necessities 
for their children. For the first time this decade we see more 
women in the bankruptcy system than men. 

Second, we have millions of American families with no health in- 
surance. An unforeseen medical emergency increasingly leads to 
bankruptcy for those families. 

Third, we have rising education costs. The average student loan 
debt burden for students leaving college increased from $8,200 to 
$18,800 between 1991 and 1997. 

Fourth, we have downsizing in many industries, and bread- 
winners are going back to work at lower-paying jobs with fewer 
benefits. We see those folks in the bankruptcy system as well, 
when they can’t pay the debts they took before they were 
downsized out of their jobs. 

And, finally, piled on top of all of these changes, we have a mas- 
sive increase in household debt for credit cards and home mort- 
gages. In 1975, total household debt was 24 percent of aggregate 
household income. Today total household debt is a staggering 104 
percent of aggregate income. 

Much of the recent increase in consumer debt is fueled by an ex- 
plosion in credit card marketing. More than 3 billion credit card so- 
licitations were sent out 1997 and again in 1998. As the Consumer 
Federation of America has pointed out, every American family was 
offered more than $1 million of credit in each of those years. 

Credit solicitations and other forms of marketing are designed to 
encourage consumers to rely on credit. Much of the marketing is 
done to people who once would have been considered unacceptably 
high risk. Due to high interest rates of 16, 18, 20 percent or higher, 
the lending community has discovered that it profits when families 
get in over their heads. Those families cannot pay their credit card 
balance in full each month, and they pay a lot of interest, but they 
also are vulnerable even to small life problems, which can put them 
over the edge. 

Myth No. 2, there is widespread abuse of the bankruptcy system 
by debtors. The reality is that a recent study published by the 
American Bankruptcy Institute found that less than 3 percent of 
debtors had used the bankruptcy system to avoid debts they could 
afford to repay. That is just 3 percent. Industry-funded studies pur- 
porting to show otherwise, and which show that only 15 percent 
can afford to pay, have been discredited by the General Accounting 
Office for lack of empirical rigor. 

Myth No. 3, it is the lax bankruptcy system which causes credit 
losses that are passed onto consumers in the form of higher inter- 
est rates. The number $400 was thrown around earlier in this 
hearing, and for the first time I heard a figure of $550 in extra in- 
terest costs associated with bankruptcy losses for each American 
family. 

The reality is that the lending community is scapegoating the 
bankruptcy system for losses associated with bad loans. If the 
bankruptcy system were totally eliminated tomorrow, the vast ma- 
jority of debts which would have been discharged in bankruptcy 
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would be written off by lenders anyway because the families in- 
volved simply can’t afford to pay. Even the creditors’ own studies 
acknowledge that. The only impact of bankruptcy is that it gives 
debtors a legally-enforceable fresh start, the same second chance 
which has been guaranteed since biblical times. 

To a large extent, Mr. Chairman, the bankruptcy problem is 
nothing but a bad loan problem. Industry analysts estimate that 50 
percent of bankruptcy losses could be eliminated if the industry in- 
stituted minimal underwriting guidelines. The lending community 
has chosen not to take this step because their current practices are 
quite profitable. However, as a consequence, the banking commu- 
nity must accept that it is reaching some borrowers who won’t be 
able to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, never has 5 minutes seemed so short. I was won- 
dering if I could have the indulgence of an additional minute or two 
to finish my statement. 

Mr. Gekas. You may proceed, without objection. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you very much. 

When we get to the fundamental truth here, after stripping away 
these myths, the reality is that in crafting balanced reform, the 
worst problems you need to confront are those of families losing 
their homes, facing wage garnishment, repossessions, and the hope- 
lessness of crushing debt. 

I want to close with both an observation and an appeal. The ob- 
servation is that in the last 5 years, as the American economy has 
roared and the stock market has soared, the number of people 
seeking assistance from consumer credit counseling has increased 
faster than the number of bankruptcies. More than 2 million people 
sought and obtained credit counseling in 1998 alone, and these in- 
cluded college students, single mothers, farmers, and the elderly. 
When you add that to the 1.4 million people who filed for bank- 
ruptcy, it should be clear that there are millions of Americans, mil- 
lions of your honest constituents, people who are not deadbeats, 
who have run into real trouble with credit and keeping their fami- 
lies afloat. They do need to be accountable to their creditors to the 
extent possible, but bankruptcy, their only safety valve, should not 
be remade into an expensive and unworkable system designed to 
keep families yoked to debts they have no hope of ever repaying. 

The flip side of individual responsibility is corporate responsibil- 
ity. I agree with Mr. Nuss; there needs to be credit education about 
the potential negative side of reliance on credit. To start that proc- 
ess, it is essential that credit card applications and credit card 
statements have prominent, plain English disclosures that truly 
tell consumers the real terms and consequences, as well as the real 
risks, associated with credit. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Klein follows:] 
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Prepahed Statement of Gary Klein, Esquire, Senior Attorney, National 
Consumer Law Center, Boston, MA 

introduction 

Mr. Chairmen and members of the Joint Committee, on behalf of our low-income 
clients, the National Consumer Law Center ^ thanks you for inviting us to testify 
today regarding consumer bankruptcies and their impact on the banking system. 

There is a great deal of misinformation circulating about the increase in bank- 
ruptcy filings and purported abuses in the system. The reality is that more debtors 
use the bankruptcy system because more debtors are having serious financial prob- 
lems. American families increasingly face foreclosure, repossession, utility shut-off, 
wage garnishment and extensive collection activity on unsecured credit card debt. 
In short, more American families are using the bankruptcy system, because more 
American families are having trouble paying their debts. 

My testimony will focus on four questions: 

• Why more filings? 

• Does the lending industry share responsibility for consumer financial hard- 
ship and the increase in bankruptcy filings? 

• Are substantial costs of bankruptcy passed on to non-bankrupt consumers? 

• Are the amendments captured last year in the Conference Report (H.R. 3150) 
and reintroduced this year as H.R. 833 fair and balanced? 

I. WHAT HAS CAUSED THE INCREASE IN FILINGS? 

The fact that more bankruptcies are being filed is not evidence, in itself, that 
debtors are abusing the system. The reality is that more cases are filed, because 
more American families are faced with crushing debt. There is much more consumer 
credit outstanding than ever before. With the additional extension of credit, comes 
additional risk. (See the Case Study in the Appendix for a typical example of an 
American family forced to file bankruptcy because of the convergence of consumer 
debt, job loss and divorce.) 

The increase in bankruptcy filings is an unfortunate consequence of several sig- 
nificant structural changes in the American economy. These changes have combined 
to create a rise not only in bankruptcy, but also in foreclosures,^ repossessions, util- 
ity disconnections®, credit card defaults and visits to consumer credit counseling 
agencies.® Nevertheless banks continue to record profits, fueled in large part by 
credit card income.® 

These are the factors which have contributed to the increase in filings: 

• Downsizing, economic dislocation, income disruptions, and underemployment. 
Families are increasingly impacted by instability in employment income, par- 


^The National Consumer Law Center is a nonprofit organization specializing in consumer 
credit issues on behalf of low-income people. We work with thousands of legal services, govern- 
ment and private attorneys around the country, representing low-income and elderly individuals 
who request our assistance with the analysis of credit transactions. The National Consumer Law 
Center also serves as an advocate for low-income consumers on consumer lending and bank- 
ruptcy. NCLC publishes materials for lawyers and consumers, including the nationally ac- 
claimed book Surviving Debt: A Guide for Consumers. NCLC has trained lawyers and counselors 
nationwide on consumer protection issues relevant to low-income consumers. 

My experience includes 14 years as an attorney representing clients in bankruptcy, as an ad- 
vocate for consumers on bankruptcy issues, as a teacher and trainer of other lawyers, and as 
an author of books on bankruptcy and consumer debt. My work also focuses on helping home- 
owners with financial problems avoid foreclosure. The bankruptcy system has always provided 
an important means to that end. 

® Foreclosures have more than tripled since 1980. There were approximately half a million 
foreclosures in 1998. 

National Consumer Law Center, “The Energy Affordabilty Crisis of Older Americans” 
p. 23 (August, 1995). 

"^Ausuhel, “Credit Card Defaults, Credit Card Profits and Bankruptcy”, 71 Am. Bankr. L.J. 
250 (1997); See Consumer Federation of America, “Recent Trends in Credit Card Marketing and 
Indebtedness” (Report issued July, 1998) at p. 1. 

®The number of consumers who have visited consumer credit counseling for help in the last 
20 years has increased at a faster rate than bankruptcy filings. More than two million families 
sought such help in 1998. 

® Commercial banks earned 14.8 billion in the third quarter of 1997, the third consecutive 
quarter of record profits and the 19th consecutive quarter involving profits of more than 10 bil- 
lion. See Ausubel, Credit Card Defaults, Credit Card Profits and Bankruptcy, 71 Am. Bankr. 
L.J. 250 (1997) for a discussion of the role of credit card profits in the current boom in banking. 
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ticularly at the lower end of the wage spectrumJ Although unemployment re- 
mains low, many workers file bankruptcy after being forced to shift to lower 
paying jobs. A surprising statistic, based on data compiled by Visa and 
MasterCard, is that no more than 29% of bankruptcies are caused by over- 
spending. The balance of filings are caused by other life events over which 
consumers have little or no control.® 

• Rising debt to income ratios. More families have more debt. Part of the reason 
for this is that the lending community has aggressively marketed credit card 
debt,® because it profits from the very high interest rates. Another factor is 
the unprecedented increase in the cost of education and the corresponding in- 
crease in student loan debt.'^® One family in six below $25,000 in annual in- 
come, spends more than 40% of its income on debt service. 

• Reliance on two wage earners to make ends meet. This change in a fundamen- 
tal condition of the economy means that every family has double the risk. 
With two wage earners vulnerable to income instability, any change for either 
one creates enormous pressure on the family budget. Child-bearing and time 
off to raise children mean that a family which was getting by on two incomes 
is forced to rely on only one. 

• Rising divorce rates. A corollary of the latter factor is that when a family 
splits up, the pressure of running a household with less total income is impos- 
sible. Bankruptcy debtors are disproportionately single parents. 

• Uninsured medical debt. At a time when a two day stay in the hospital to 
deliver a baby can cost as much as $20,000, the uninsured have virtually no 
options to manage medical debts. Bankruptcy has played an increasing role 
as the only way out.'^'^ 

• Aggressive Creditor Collection Action. Wage garnishments, debt collection by 
aggressive telephone calling, and pursuit of legal remedies push many fami- 
lies into bankruptcy. 1® Few debtors can afford to pay an attorney to defend 
against a debt collection or wage garnishment action even when they have 
valid legal defenses, Many bankruptcy filers report that their attempts at 
non-bankruptcy payment arrangements were rebuffed. 

• Deregulation. As rates and terms of credit have been deregulated, an increas- 
ing number of American families have gotten credit on bad terms. High rate 


^Even MasterCard recognizes this trend. In its recent report on debt and bankruptcy, its 
economist states: “Stagnation in real wages during the last 20 years and the growing disparity 
in income and wealth, . . . have almost certainly contributed to the rise in personal bank- 
ruptcies. Declines in income caused by job loss make it more difficult for those affected to service 
previously accumulated debt.” Chimerine, “Americans in Debt: The Reality”, p.24 (MasterCard 
International 1997). 

®Id. at p. 25. And even the 29% figure is acknowledged to overstate spending problems as 
a contributing cause of bankruptcy. Id. 

®More than three billion credit card solicitations were sent out in 1997 and 1998. Consumer 
Federation of America, “Recent Trends in Credit Card Marketing and Indebtedness” (Report 
issued July, 1998) at Table 2 (citing industry sources). See Hays, “Banks Marketing Blitz Yields 
Rash of Defaults” Wall Street Journal, p. B1 (September 25, 1996). MBNA, one of the largest 
issuers, claims 30 million credit card solicitations each month in 1997 together with 6 million 
phone solicitations. Hansell, “A Banking Powerhouse of Cards”, N.Y. Times, p. Cl (October 22, 
1997). 

^^See Chacon, “Debt Burden Soaring for U.S. Students” Boston Globe, p. 1 (October 23, 1997). 
According to the Nellie Mae study on which the article is based, an average student’s debt in- 
creased from $8,200 in 1991 to $18,800 in 1997. 

“Family Finances in the United States: Recent Evidence from the Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances” Federal Reserve Bulletin, p. 1, 21 at Table 14 (January, 1997). Overall, the rate is one 
family in nine. 

i^See Sullivan, Warren, and Westbrook, As We Forgive Our Debtors, pp. 147-165 (Oxford 
University Press, 1989). 

i^See Hildebrand! and Thomas, “The Rising Cost of Medical Care and Its Effect on Inflation”, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Econ. Rev. p. 47 (Sept./Oct. 1991). 

iiDomowitz & Sartrain, Determinants of the Consumer Bankruptcy Decision, p. 25 (1997). 

i®See Dugas, “Special Report: Going Broke, Wage Garnishments a Key Factor” USA Today, 
p. lA (June 10, 1997); Hansell, “We Like You. We Care About You. Now Pay Up. Debt Collecting 
Gets a Perky Face and Longer Arms”, NY Times, F.l (Jan. 26, 1997). 

16 Forrester, “Constructing a New Theoretical Framework for Home Improvement Financing,” 
75 Ore. L.Rev. 1095 (Winter 1996); Sterling & Shrag, “Default Judgments Against Consumers: 
Has the System Failed?” 67 Denv. U. L. R. 357, 384 (1990). 

See, e.g, Adding Insult to Injury: Credit on the Fringe, Hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Credit and Insurance of the House Committee on BanlSng, 103rd Cong., 1st Sess. 
(1993). Rehm, In a First, FDIC Warns Banks About Dangers of Sub-Prime Lending, 162 Am. 
Banker 2 (May 13, 1997). 
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home equity loans, credit card interest rates exceeding 18%, and consumer 
fraud tied to credit are frequent contributing causes of bankruptcy, As some 
borrowers are increasingly pushed into “sub-prime” loans at high rates, the 
bankruptcy system is at the fulcrum of a “chicken and egg” problem. Are high 
risks justifying high rates, or are the high rates causing defaults which gen- 
erate risk? 

• More Credit Means More Bankruptcy. The clearest correlation of bankruptcy 
cause and effect is between the increase in the amount of credit outstanding 
and the number of filings. The number of bankruptcies and the total amount 
of consumer debt in our society have moved upward together in lockstep. 

It is not surprising that as more Americans borrow more money, more fami- 
lies have financial troubles. 

II. DOES THE LENDING INDUSTRY SHARE RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSUMER FINANCIAL 
HARDSHIP AND THE INCREASE IN BANKRUPTCY FILINGS? 

The reasons for the increase in bankruptcy filings are complex. Although banks 
and other lenders are correct in pointing out that they are not entirely to blame, 
it is disingenuous of them to assert that they should not bear some responsibility, 
at least to the extent of their own conduct. 

Credit solicitations and other forms of marketing are designed to encourage con- 
sumers to rely on credit. Much of the marketing is done to people who once would 
have been considered unacceptably high risk. Due to high interest rates, the lending 
community has discovered that it profits when people get in over their heads so that 
they cannot pay their balance in full each month.^i This generates remarkable prof- 
its for banks. However, it also makes consumers vulnerable even to small life prob- 
lems which can put them over the edge. 

Every American family has a budget which represents a fixed pie. The 55 to 60 
million households that carry a credit card balance from month-to-month have an 
average balance of $7,000 and pay more than $1,000 per year in interest and fees.^^ 
And, of course, the families that wind up in bankruptcy are almost always on the 
high side of average in their debt-load and the low side of average in income. 

Are consumers at fault for using the credit which is marketed to them? Of course 
not. Millions of American families are not irresponsible. They are simply using the 
credit offered to them for the purposes for which it is offered. Families don’t go out 
and borrow $7,000 on a credit card all at once. They make small purchases over 
a period of time, and make the minimum payments which the lender requests. Few 
consumers understand that making only the minimum payments means that their 
balance will grow and payments will take an ever larger piece out of their monthly 
budget (at 18% interest or higher) for debt service. 


^^See Forrester, “Mortgaging the American Dream: A Critical Evaluation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Promotion of Home Equity Financing” 69 Tul. L. Rev. 373 (1994). 

i^Home mortgage loans with high loan-to- value ratios, particularly so-called 125% loans, are 
the major component of the recent surge in home equity lending, both in the prime and 
subprime markets. Recent growth in the volume of 125% loans has been unprecedented: 1995 — 
$1 billion; 1996 — $4 billion; 1997 — $10 billion; 1998 — an estimated $20 billion. Although such 
loans are at least partially secured by the debtors’ homes and can result in the loss of the home, 
they carry interest rates much closer to those of credit cards, in the 13—15% range. See “A 125% 
Solution to Card Debt Stirs Worry,” Wall Street Journal, Nov. 17, 1997 

Three neutral academic studies show this remarkable correlation. Ausubel, Credit Card De- 
faults, Credit Card Profits and Bankruptcy, 71 Am. Bankr. L.J. 250 (1997); Bhandari & Weiss, 
The Increasing Bankruptcy Filing Rate: An Historical Analysis, 67 Am. Bankr. L.J. 1 (1993); 
Statement of ffim Kowalewski, Chief, Financial and General Macroeconomic Analysis Unit, Con- 
gressional Budget Office, before the Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Courts, (April 11, 1997). These studies stand is 
sharp contrast to credit industry funded studies which purport to show otherwise. 

Borrowers who maintain balances pay interest at rates which typically range from 14.5 to 
19.8%. 

See Consumer Federation of America, “Recent Trends in Credit Card Marketing and Indebt- 
edness” (Report issued July, 1998) at p. 1. 

23 Research shows that the median after-tax income of debtors is under $20,000 annually. Id. 
$1,000 in annual debt service expenses can thus be a very meaningful proportion of a debtor’s 
income. 

24 Industry analysts estimate that, using a typical minimum monthly payment rate on a credit 
card, it would take 34 years to pay off a $2,500 loan, and total payments would exceed 300% 
of the original principal. George M. Salem and Aaron C. Clark, GKM Banking Industry Report, 
Bank Credit Cards: Loan Loss Risks are Growing, p. 25 (June ll, 1996). Credit card statements, 
unlike mortgage loans and car loans, do not disclose the amortization rates or the total interest 
that will be paid if the cardholder makes only the minimum monthly payment See 11 U.S.C. 
§ 1637. A provision which would require new ’Truth in Lending disclosures on these issues was 
included in the bill passed by the Senate (§209), but deleted from the Conference Report. 
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Congress should not enact legislation which undermines effective bankruptcy re- 
lief for struggling families. Some reform is necessary, but that reform should be bal- 
anced and should help consumers avoid the credit problems which contribute to 
bankruptcy. 

We do not advocate that creditors make less credit available to low and moderate 
income consumers, hut rather that consumers have the tools and information they 
need to use credit wisely. Appropriate consumer protections designed to reinforce the 
lending community’s obligation to employ responsible credit practices include: 

• enhanced disclosure to consumers about the consequences of making mini- 
mum payments, 

• enhanced disclosures concerning teaser rates of interest,^® 

• protections against unilateral interest rate increases which are unrelated to 
a change in the lender’s cost of funds, 

• prohibition of unilateral credit limit increases, 

• prohibition of security interests based in credit card agreements,^® 

• protection against so called “cashed check loans,”®® 

• prohibition of credit card cash advance machines in casinos, 

• prohibition against making credit cards available to persons such as students 
who have no present ability to make more than nominal payments,®^ and 

• reregulation of interest rates.®® 

If lenders choose to resist legislation to address these problems for consumers, 
they ought not be heard to complain about the bankruptcies which are the inevi- 
table result. Industry consultants estimate that credit card companies could cut 


25 Minimum payments on many credit cards will not amortize the loan, thus sucking people 
in over their heads. If minimum payment terms are offered which won’t amortize the debt in 
two years, consumers should be told, in clear and conspicuous language, what they need to pay, 
if they make no further charges, in order to pay off the loan over a two year period. 

25 Low initial rates are designed to encourage consumers to use credit in the first months after 
credit is granted. Many consumers do not understand what the permanent rate will be or the 
impact of the rate change on a large unpaid balance. 

2'^ Some lenders raise rates arbitrarily after consumer balances reach a certain level. Interest 
rate changes should be tied to an actual change in the interest rate environment so that con- 
sumers are not caught unawares. See, Hershey, “Sales of Credit Card Accounts Are Hurting 
Many Consumers,” NY Times, March 2, 1999, p.Al (documenting the effect of unilateral interest 
rate changes.” 

28 When a lender extends a consumer’s credit limit unilaterally, in some cases after a con- 
sumer is already struggling with the existing balance, the message is that the lender believes 
that the consumer can afford to take on more credit. Consumers would not be hurt by having 
to ask for more credit, rather than having it offered unilaterally. Such a request should trigger 
at least minimal underwriting requirements. 

29 These hidden security interests in items of property which have no resale value to the credi- 
tor provide inappropriate leverage to lenders in the collection process even though there is no 
potential that the lender could make money in the event of repossession. 

89 Consumers receive checks from several major lenders in the mail for as much as $5,000. 
Not everyone understands that cashing these checks can lead to acceptance of high rate credit 
terms. In addition, providing preapproved credit through cashed checks eliminates the cooling 
off period which more common credit application processes provide. 

81 With credit card cash advance machines prevalent in casinos, is it surprising that some 
gamblers get overextended on credit and file bankruptcy based on those credit card debts? 

82 Offering credit aggressively to college students who cannot afford to pay off their debts until 
they join the work force some years later is prevalent because interest mounts until the debt 
is paid. By lending aggressively to college students, at a time in life when money is scarce, our 
society runs the risk of saddling people early in life with an unmanageable problem which will 
later preclude more important uses of credit such as purchase of a home and car. See US PIRG, 
“The Campus Credit Card Trap: Results of a PIRG Survey of College Student” (September 
1998). 

88 Competition in the market has not worked to keep rates at reasonable levels. On a proce- 
dural level, the Supreme Court has held that credit card lenders can rely on the law in the state 
where they are incorporated in setting the interest rate and many of the other terms of credit 
for consumers nationwide. This has led to a “race to the bottom”. States deregulate in order 
to create the best possible environment to encourage a credit card company to locate there in 
order to export terms of credit across the country. This helps certain states create jobs. However, 
it means that those other states that do want to regulate for the benefit of their citizens can 
no longer do so. Either states should be freed to create and enforce meaningful regulations or 
the federal government should step in with consumer protections. 
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their bankruptcy losses by more than 50% if they would institute minimal credit 
screening.^'' 

III. ARE SUBSTANTIAL COSTS OF BANKRUPTCY PASSED ON TO NON-BANKRUPT 

CONSUMERS? 

A. Is the system failing to recapture money which debtors can afford to payl 

Nobody likes to be owed a debt which is not paid back. Yet our society has a sys- 
tem of debt forgiveness which has roots in the Bible. Forgiveness and a fresh start 
have always been a part of that system.^s 
A family’s ability to repay its debts is limited by its income. Data shows that 
Americans in bankruptcy are far poorer than their non-bankrupt counterparts. The 
median after-tax income of a family in chapter 7 bankruptcy is under $20,000, or 
approximately half the national median.®'' 

The credit industry has focused substantial resources on attempting to show that 
despite this relative poverty, there are many families who are obtaining a bank- 
ruptcy fresh start even though they can afford to pay. Based on this assumption, 
they would set up a system in which some debtors are forced into payment plans. 

However, if such plans are not entered voluntarily by the debtor, they have little 
chance of success, absent extensive and impracticable coercive mechanisms. For this 
reason, forced participation in payment plans has consistently been rejected by Con- 
gress and the two most recent government-sponsored commissions which have stud- 
ied bankruptcy.®® 

Apart from this procedural difficulty, there is no empirical evidence which shows 
that debtors can afford to pay. In 1989, Professors Sullivan, 'Warren and Westbrook 
published the results of an evaluation of a substantial statistical database and con- 
cluded: 

The overwhelming majority of Chapter 7 debtors — 90% by any measure — could 
not pay their debts in Chapter 13 and maintain even the barest standard of liv- 
ing. ... A new bankruptcy regime that invested more time to find and to in- 
vestigate the potential can-pay debtors would prompt only a small amount of 
new repayment. This is the classic case in which a policy maker asks if the 
game is worth the candle.®® 

The creditor industry’s own study released last year,''® purporting to show the op- 
posite, has been severely criticized by the General Accounting Office.^'^ Once the 
credit industry study’s results are adjusted to take account of the GAO critique, it 
shows that only about 5% of debts could be repaid by debtors — if they undergo five 


George M. Salem and Aaron C. Clark, GKM Banking Industry Report, Bank Credit Cards: 
Loan Loss Risks are Growing, p. 25 (June 11, 1996). 

Deuteronomy 15:1-2 (“At the end of every seven years thou shalt make a release. And this 
is the manner of the release: every creditor shall release that which he has lent unto his neigh- 
bor and his brother, because the Lord’s release hath been proclaimed’’.) 

^^Local Loan Co. v. Hunt, 292 U.S. 234, 244 (1934). See Gross, Failure and Forgiveness, ch. 
6 (Yale University Press 1997). 

Consumer Federation of America, “Recent Trends in Credit Card Marketing and Indebted- 
ness” (Report issued July, 1998) at p. 1; Warren, “The Bankruptcy Crisis” 73 Ind. L. J. 1081, 
1102-1103 (Fall 1998); Sullivan, Warren and Westbrook, “Consumer Debtors Ten Years Later: 
A Financial Comparison of Consumer Bankrupts 1981-1991”, 68 Am Bankr. L. J. p. 121, 128 
(1994). 

Report of the Commission on the Bankruptcy Laws of the United States, Part I at 159 
(1973); H.R. Rep. No. 595, 95th Cong., 1st. Sess. 120-121 (1977); Report of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Review (Commission, Vol. 1, at pp. 89-91 (October 20, 1997). 

Teresa A. Sullivan, Elizabeth Warren, and Jay Lawrence Westbrook, As We Forgive Our 
Debtors, pp. 205—206 (Oxford University Press, 1989). This seminal book and the empirical work 
which underlies it remains the single most authoritative published source for studying bank- 
ruptcy demographics. It has been updated more recently in an article by the same authors which 
concludes that debtors are now even poorer and less able to pay their debts than they were 
when the initial study was done. “Consumer Debtors Ten Years Later: A Financial Comparison 
of Consumer Bankrupts 1981—1991”, 68 Am Bankr. L. J. 121 (1994). 

Barron and Staten, “Personal Bankruptcy: A Report on Petitioners’ Ability to Pay”, Mono- 
graph 33, Georgetown U. Credit Research Center (1997). This report is reprinted as Appendix 
G-2.b to the National Bankruptcy Review Commission Report. 

"^'GAO Report, Personal Bankruptcy, The Credit Research Center Report on Debtors’ Ability 
to Pay, GAO/GGD-98-47, p. 6 (Feb, 9, 1998) The GAO concluded that the study’s “fundamental 
assumptions were not validated”. In addition, the GAO review eoncluded that the credit indus- 
try’s study: failed to assess the accuracy of the data colleeted; failed to account for major expenses 
which bankruptcy debtors have after filing ineluding payments on non-housing secured debt and 
reaffirmed or non-discharged non-priority debts; failed to evaluate potential differences among 
the sites chosen for the study; and failed to use statistically valid research techniques. 
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year repayment plans.'^^ This means that the creditor’s own study ultimately shows 
that bankruptcy debtors can afford to pay about a penny on the dollar per year. 
That result was supported recently by a study funded by the American Bankruptcy 
Institute showing that only 3% of chapter 7 debtors can afford to pay back their debts 
in a hypothetical chapter 13 planA^ 

Outside bankruptcy, no reasonable creditor would spend more than a penny to 
collect a penny. Proposals to require five year payment plans for many more debtors 
have a heavy price tag, including costs of administration and monitoring, costs to 
resolve disputes about capacity to repay, and costs of collecting and distributing 
payments. 

Either the taxpayer would have to fund these costs, or if they are debtor funded, 
they will reduce the receipts available to creditors in a repayment plan. If taxpayer 
funded, every American would be helping banks and other creditors collect their one 
cent per dollar per year. If debtor funded, the one cent per dollar per year repay- 
ment capacity of debtors is even further reduced. 

Finally, requiring five year repayment plans would have enormous social and 
human costs. People use the bankruptcy system for many legitimate reasons. If 
navigating the system is made more difficult, and if a meaningful fresh start is de- 
nied when some cases inevitably fail,’'^ more debtors would be left with the burden 
of unmanageable debts.’'® Loss of homes, repossessions, wage garnishments, utility 
shut-off and family stress associated with unmanageable debts would be the inevi- 
table result. While these social and human costs of denying chapter 7 relief to debt- 
ors may be difficult to quantify, they nevertheless remain an important part of the 
relevant equation. 

B. Are losses associated with bankruptcy being passed on to other better off consum- 
ers in the form of higher interest rates? 

The banking industry has claimed that it is losing 40 billion dollars each year to 
the bankruptcy system and that it is passing those costs on to consumers at the 
rate of $400 per family.’'® These numbers are ridiculous. Families may be discharg- 
ing debt in bankruptcy, but the creditor’s own study, discussed above, shows that 
these are not debts which consumers can afford to pay. 

In reality, the lending community is scapegoating the bankruptcy system for 
losses associated with bad loans. The vast majority of debts which are discharged 
in bankruptcy would have been written off if no bankruptcy had intervened. The 
only impact of bankruptcy is that it gives debtors a legally enforceable fresh start — 
the same second chance which has been guaranteed since Biblical times. 

Equally important, there is no evidence that lenders would reduce rates on unse- 
cured consumer lending if they could avoid bankruptcy losses. Between 1980 and 
1992, the federal funds rate at which banks borrow fell from 13.4% to 3.5%. Never- 
theless, credit card interest rates actually rose.’'^ How likely is it that other types 
of savings, if any could be realized, would be passed on to consumers rather than 
investors? 

To a large extent, the bankruptcy “problem” is nothing but a “bad loan” problem. 
It could be fixed if lenders were more closely attentive to underwriting. For the most 
part, the lending community has chosen not to take this step. The present interest 
rate environment has taught lenders that substantial profits can be made from ex- 
tending credit to risky borrowers, such as college students. However, in exchange, 
the banking community must accept that it is reaching some borrowers who cannot 
afford to pay. 


42 Warren, “The Bankruptcy Crisis” 73 Ind. L. J. 1081 (Fall 1998); Klein, “Means Tested Bank- 
ruptcy: What Would it Mean?” 28 U. Mem. L. Rev. 711 (Spring, 1998). 

'^^Culhane and White, “Means Testing for Chapter 7 Debtors: Repayment Capacity Un- 
tapped?” (American Bankruptcy Institute, 1998). 

■^’^67% of repayment plan cases fail under current law. There is every reason to think that 
if economically marginal debtors are forced into involuntary repayment plans, the failure rate 
would be higher. 

‘^^See D. Caplovitz, Consumers In Trouble: A Story of Debtors in Default pp. 280—285 (Free 
Press, 1974). 

■^®The unpublished credit industry-funded report which served as the basis for this claim has 
also been criticized by the GAO for lack of analytical rigor. GAO/GGD— 98-116R “The Financial 
Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from Associate Director Richard Stana to the Honorable 
Martin T. Meehan. 

■^^Medoff and Harless, The Indebted Society, at pp. 12—13 (Little, Brown & Co. 1996). 
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rv. ARE THE AMENDMENTS CAPTURED LAST YEAR IN THE CONFERENCE REPORT (H.R. 

3150) AND REINTRODUCED THIS YEAR AS H.R. 833 FAIR AND BALANCED? 

The bankruptcy system established in 1978 has been remarkably efficient. It pro- 
vides critical relief to financially troubled American families at a low cost to tax- 
payers. Over the years, many open issues under the bankruptcy law have been re- 
solved by court decisions and carefully crafted Congressional amendments. 

To the extent the increase in the number of bankruptcies suggests that there are 
problems in the consumer lending system, responsibility for fixing those problems 
must be shared between consumers and lenders. Congressional reform, if any, 
should be balanced and narrowly targeted at abuses by both debtors and creditors. 

It would be a mistake to enact reforms without addressing reckless lender conduct 
which pushes people into bankruptcy. Offering additional credit, for example, to 
families already struggling to pay their debts hurts not only borrowers, but also the 
borrowers’ honest creditors if the new credit pushes the family over the edge. Simi- 
larly, failure by one creditor to seriously consider payment arrangements outside 
bankruptcy for families facing hardship may lead to a bankruptcy filing which af- 
fects all creditors. 

To the extent there has been a focus on debtor misconduct, the burden of proof 
remains on the credit industry. To date it has not been met. Simply sa3dng that 
more people are using the system, is not proof that people are misusing the system. 

Some observers ignore the fact that the present system already has a variety of 
protections which are designed to effectively root out abuses by debtors. These in- 
clude: Rule 9011,^® objections to discharge,^® complaints to determine 
dischargeability,®^ good faith requirements,®^ Rule 2004 examinations,®^ creditors’ 
meetings,®® dismissals for substantial abuse,®’' and criminal sanctions.®® Indeed, it 
is unclear why the creditor community does not believe that the small number of 
cases where significant repayment appears possible are not resolvable under the 
“substantial abuse” test of 11 U.S.C. § 707(b).®® Perhaps additional tightening of this 
provision would make it work better. 

An additional set of balanced reforms may be appropriate as long as they do no 
harm to the majority of honest debtors who urgently need help. Provisions should 
be narrowly targeted to address debtors who truly are abusing the system without 
affecting lower income debtors who would be hurt by having to litigate additional 
issues. Creditors should not be allowed to obtain leverage by forcing new litigation 
on consumers who cannot afford to pay the costs of defending. 

Appropriate reforms should also create incentives for debtors to use a repayment 
plan option in bankruptcy in order to repay their debts. Significant actions could 
be taken to make the costs of those plans more manageable and to enhance out- 
comes for debtors who complete plans.®’'’ Provisions in H.R. 833 which limit 
stripdown related to automobiles and personal property and which require debtors 
in chapter 13 to litigate many new dischargeability issues will undermine chapter 
13 rather than reinforce it. 

Finally, the system should penalize dishonest creditors. These include creditors 
whose actions push people into bankruptcy and those who take advantage of debtors 
after they file by coercing inappropriate reaffirmation agreements. 


'‘SFed. R. Bankr. P. 9011. 

"See 11 U.S.C. §727. 

5° See 11 U.S.C. § 523(a). 

®'See, e.g., In re Barrett, 964 F.2d 588 (6th Cir. 1992) (finding that debtor’s second chapter 
13 filing, when he had insufficient income to support plan, was in had faith but that third chap- 
ter 13 case, after circumstances had changed was not in had faith); In re Love, 957 F.2d 1350 
(7th Cir. 1992). 

®®Fed. R. Bankr. P. 2004. It is hard to see why creditors concerned about abuses can’t utilize 
the examination process to uncover them. If it is not financially feasible for a creditor to pursue 
an examination, why should taxpayers instead bear that burden for the creditor’s benefit. 

53 11 U.S.C. §341. Fed. R. Bankr P. 2003. 

5“ 11 U.S.C. § 707(b). 

55 18 U.S.C. §§151—157. Bankruptcy fraud is punishable by fine and imprisonment for up to 
five years. 18 U.S.C. § 157. 

55 That is the provision which Congress added to the Code in 1984 and which has functioned 
to root out debtors who can afford to pay their creditors. See, e.g., In re Kelly, 841 B.R. 908 
(9th Cir. 1988); In re Krohn, 886 F.3rd 123 (6th Cir. 1989) (substantial abuse found where debt- 
ors could pay back their debts with “good, old fashioned belt tightening”). 

5^ For example, efforts should be made to provide improved credit reporting for people who 
complete chapter 13 payment plans. In addition, the discharge available in chapter 13 should 
be as broad as possible in order to serve as incentive to choose that chapter. Costs can be low- 
ered by encouraging secured lenders to accept modifications to their mortgages in exchange for 
more favorable treatment. 
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Honest and careful creditors should always be paid before abusive debt collectors, 
lenders that encourage gambling in casinos, predatory second mortgage lenders, and 
lenders who are unreasonable in refusing to accept non-bankruptcy payment plans. 
Lenders whose actions violate the bankruptcy laws should be subjected to meaning- 
ful and straightforward penalties. 


CONCLUSION 

The lending community should not be allowed to scapegoat the bankruptcy system 
for lending decisions which result in bad debt. The right to participate in the bank- 
ruptcy system should require honesty not just on the part of debtors, but also by 
creditors. No legislative action should ignore the significant hardships of the mil- 
lions of American families who are overwhelmed by debt. 

APPENDIX 


Case Study 

Mrs. M is a 39-year old mother of three children, two of whom are living at home. 
Her financial problems started in 1994 when her husband lost his job in construc- 
tion. Since that time, he has been underemployed; his earnings have declined from 
an average of $52,000 annually between 1990 and 1993 to an average of $26,000 
between 1994 and 1997. Starting in 1994, the family’s primary income has been 
$30,000 which Mrs. M earns as an administrative assistant at an insurance com- 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. M have struggled successfully to maintain payments on a home 
they bought in 1987 since their financial problems began in 1994. 

Mr. and Mrs. M have also had significant credit card bills since the late 1980’s. 
Despite their financial problems, they avoided default on those debts by making 
minimum payments between 1994 and 1997. However, the total amount of their 
credit card debts increased from about $11,000 in 1994 to about $29,000 in 1997, 
largely due to the accumulation of interest at an average annual rate of 17.5%. 

In 1997, Mrs. M’s financial problems worsened, because Mr. M moved out of the 
family home. An additional strain was created because Mrs. M attempted to provide 
financial help to her oldest daughter who began her first year of college. In family 
counseling, Mr. and Mrs. M acknowledged that their marriage was breaking up 
largely because of the constant pressure of financial problems and Mr. M’s continu- 
ing inability to find steady work. 

Mrs. M attempted to make payment arrangements with her credit card lenders 
so that she could focus on her mortgage obligation. She was told that no payment 
arrangements were possible and that she should “borrow money to pay off the 
debts.” Mrs. M went to consumer credit counseling where she was advised that her 
budget did not support any payments on credit cards. She was advised to consider 
chapter 7 bankruptcy in order to eliminate the credit card debts so that she could 
maintain her payments on the mortgage. 

In September 1997, Mrs. M obtained advice from a bankruptcy lawyer and reluc- 
tantly filed bankruptcy. She will discharge approximately $35,000 in unsecured 
debts. She will reaffirm and continue to make payments on her mortgage and car 
loan — totaling $1,320 monthly. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank the gentleman. 

The Chair now yields to itself the 5 minutes allotted to each 
member for posing questions. 

Mr. Klein, you acknowledged in the last portion of your state- 
ment that there, indeed, are people who are in the bankruptcy sys- 
tem who can repay some of their debt. We have fought strenuously 
to make sure that those who cannot repay will automatically have 
a chapter 7 fresh start. If they can repay, and you acknowledge 
that there are some, even only 10 out of the 270 million people in 
our country, shouldn’t they be made accountable to repay or to be 
shown that they don’t belong in bankruptcy? 

Mr. Klein. At some point, Mr. Chairman, you have to craft the 
tool to the particular need in the system. If it is a small number 
of people, as the American Bankruptcy Institute study showed, 
what we need is a very narrowly-targeted tool, a scalpel, to address 
the problem, something that can be administered fairly and evenly. 
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The problem with the tool in H.R. 833 is that it is complicated; 
it tries to put everyone into a cookie cutter; it imposes unworkable 
spending limits on families 

Mr. Gekas. With respect to your opinion, we suggest that it is 
not complicated, that we have parameters that determine who is 
poor and unable to repay, who is under the median income level 
that starts triggering the application of remedies. I respectfully 
submit to you that you can’t assert, as you did before the American 
Bankruptcy Institute panel discussion that was televised last year 
that, of course, there are some people in bankruptcy who can 
repay, and then you pooh-poohed it as meaningless. That is a bit 
offensive to those of us who are trying to say that those who can 
repay some of their debt ought to be put in a mechanism whereby 
they can do so. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. Nuss 

Mr. Klein. I’m sorry, go ahead. 

Mr. Gekas. I have limited time. 

Mr. Nuss, you and Judge Kenner are sitting propitiously next to 
each other with different views on reaffirmation — not different 
views, but you need to talk to each other after this panel on how 
you can accommodate each other. 

I, too, have always felt that reaffirmation is a good tool for people 
who in certain circumstances must utilize it. The Sears decision. 
Judge Kenner — we can do this back and forth, Mr. Nuss and Judge 
Kenner — that wouldn’t, shouldn’t prevent what Mr. Nuss is agree- 
ing should be done with credit card customers who need reaffirma- 
tion, should it? 

Ms. Kenner. I agree with that — I am not saying, I am not sug- 
gesting that we should do away with reaffirmation agreements. I 
think they can be a good thing. 

Mr. Gekas. Yes. 

Ms. Kenner. I suspect that Mr. Nuss and I would disagree as 
to whether a debtor should ever be permitted to reaffirm an unse- 
cured debt, a totally unsecured debt, in order to maintain or obtain 
a new line of credit post-bankruptcy. Because I think that what 
that might very well do is put the debtor back in the same unten- 
able, debt-ridden position that he or she was in before bankruptcy. 

But I think reaffirmation agreements are absolutely appropriate 
in some instances, but, as the bankruptcy judge, I think I should 
take a look at all of them. 

Mr. Gekas. I want you to know — and this will be my last com- 
ment — I wanted to ask Mr. Sheaffer and Mr. Hammonds a ques- 
tion, but I want to restrict my own time, so that I can restrict ev- 
erybody else’s time. [Laughter.] 

This individual, the chairman, is vastly interested in straighten- 
ing out the problems of reaffirmation, and we want to do the right 
thing. I want you to know that. So I will be consulting regularly 
with everyone who wants to on that subject. 

The gentleman from New York is allotted 5 minutes. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Hammonds, you state in your testimony that only 1 percent 
of all credit card accounts end up in bankruptcy, and then 96 per- 
cent of all accounts are paid as agreed. Now we have received testi- 
mony in the past that, thanks in large measure to the deregulation 
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of interest rates and the decline in the cost of funds, the spread 
earned by credit card operations were three to five times more prof- 
itable than are other banking operations in the 1983-to-1993 pe- 
riod. In fact, MBNA’s total return on shares from its initial public 
offering in January 1991 through last quarter equaled 1,800 per- 
cent compared to the total return of the S&P 500 of just 284 per- 
cent, or about five times or six times more profitable. 

In fact, the cost of funds now stands at about 5.5 percent while 
the average credit card interest rate, not including all those new 
penalties my constituents keep complaining about, is not 5.5, but 
15.7 percent. So my question to you is, how much of that profit 
spread goes to cover the cost of that minuscule 1 percent of losses 
due to bankruptcy in your industry, and how much goes to your 
shareholders? 

Further, since deregulation and low interest rates have seemed 
to benefit your industry more than consumers, why should we ex- 
pect any tightening of the bankruptcy rules to be passed along to 
consumers? You state in your testimony that bankruptcy costs con- 
sumers $400 a year. Since you are obviously pocketing the profits 
you earn on the spread, assuming you recovered some of that 1 per- 
cent, why would we expect you to pass it along to consumers as op- 
posed to increasing your profit rate. 

Mr. Hammonds. Okay, I think you referred to some numbers 
from 1983 to 1991, if I recall. 

Mr. Nadler. 1993. 

Mr. Hammonds. To 1993. I think those numbers would have 
been right up until that period of time. I think if you look recently, 
particularly at the bank card industry, you would find that mar- 
gins are down very significantly; that a 2 percent kind of return is 
something that would be an average probably for the credit card 
industry, where back in those days it was more like 4 percent. 
There are many bank card 

Mr. Nadler. Well, wait a minute. From 1983 to 1993, you say 
those figures were more or less accurate. 

Mr. Hammonds. Right. 

Mr. Nadler. So there was an 1,800 percent 

Mr. Hammonds. Well, you are speaking of our stock price now, 
not profits. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, which indicates the profits. I am talking 
about both. The spread earned by credit card operations was three 
to five more times profitable than other banking operations in that 
time period. 

Mr. Hammonds. I think prior to 1993, they were more profitable 
than other kinds of bank products; they are not today. 

Mr. Nadler. And prior to 1993, the credit card interest rates did 
not come down, did they? 

Mr. Hammonds. Yes, they have come down. They were 

Mr. Nadler. Prior to 1993? 

Mr. Hammonds. Well, prior to 1993, average credit card rates 
were about between 18.9 and 19.8, and today they are about 16 
percent, as you accurately stated. 

Many banks have exited the bank card business. There are many 
fewer issuers in the country today than there ever have been. 
There are many people in this business that are losing money, but 
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many of the big banks are today exiting this business because, on 
the margin, it is a lot less profitable. 

A big part of that is credit losses. You are right about cost of 
funds are 5.5 percent. Credit losses have averaged about 6 percent 
over the last 2 years. About half of that 

Mr. Nadler. I thought you said it was 1 percent? 

Mr. Hammonds. Only 1 percent of the customers charge off, but 
their balances tend to be two to three times as high as the average 
balance. So it accounts for about 3 percent of the average outstand- 
ings, but it is only 1 percent of the credit card customers that are 
causing that, and then there is another 3 percent in credit losses 
from nonbankrupt. So your biggest cost in the credit card business 
today is credit losses and banl^uptcy 

Mr. Nadler. Very briefly, please tell me why we would expect 
any savings from this would be passed along to consumers, since, 
obviously, the spread has been huge and it has been obvious that 
credit card interest rates have not really come down when the cost 
of money has really come down. 

Mr. Hammonds. Well, I would not say a 1 to 2 percent spread 
is huge, but interest rates today on credit cards are higher than 
they should be with a 5.5 percent cost of funds because credit 
losses are higher, primarily driven by bankruptcies. 

Mr. Nadler. Judge Kenner, Mr. Hammonds states in his testi- 
mony that legislation we have before us will reduce litigation. In 
your experience, what would be the result of allowing creditors to 
bring new motions against debtors — for example, allowing the 
creditors to bring 707(b) motions? 

Ms. Kenner. Right now, as you know, 707(b) motions can only 
be, essentially, initiated by the bankruptcy court or the United 
States Trustee. I see a danger in expanding this — and I think this 
is the same danger that Congress recognized when it restricted sec- 
tion 707, the current law, to the U.S. Trustee and the judge. I 
think there is a danger that some debtors may become embroiled 
in litigation that they simply can’t understand or defend against. 

Most of the debtors that I see before me on a day-to-day basis 
don’t have lawyers. They are intimidated by the process. They are 
scared. A lot of times when creditors bring nondischargeability ac- 
tions against them, they simply default. They just don’t show up 
in court. 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is allotted the customary 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the very 
distinguished panel for being here. You certainly provide a variety 
of opinions on a very important issue. 

I was interested in Mr. Klein’s statement that we really don’t 
have a bankruptcy problem as much as we have a bad loan prob- 
lem. I think that is an important statement. But I see people from 
the credit union here. Mr. Nuss, you represent the National Credit 
Union Association. I know they tend to be very conservative. I just 
wondered what your reaction would be, in terms of how you see the 
bankruptcy trends going, to Mr. Klein’s statement that these are 
all bad loan problems, that you are not screening people enough 
and evaluating credit well. 

Mr. Nuss. Thank you. Congressman. 
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We are conservative. If I may speak from the perspective of 
Cedar Falls community, we require written applications for any 
credit extension. We have a very conservative credit committee pol- 
icy, if you will. Since 1998, we have had a Visa credit card program 
in our credit union. Essentially, we have evaluated, or our board 
of directors has evaluated, and considered the good payers, if you 
will, that on occasion we would automatically increase their line of 
credit. But our board, being conservative — and I go back to my 
statement of we are concerned about the members’ financial wel- 
fare, and we thought, without individually underwriting each in- 
crease in a line of credit, we would be failing the member and fail- 
ing our philosophy. 

Mr. Bryant. But you are still seeing bankruptcies files? 

Mr. NUSS. Right. 

Mr. Bryant. Because I think he makes a fair comment there. I 
want to hear it from the credit union perspective. You would re- 
spectfully disagree somewhat? 

Mr. Nuss. Yes. 

Mr. Bryant. At least as far as your credit union goes? 

Mr. Nuss. Right. 

Mr. Bryant. All right, let me go now, if I could, to Mr. Sheaffer. 
You represent the National Federation 

Mr. Sheaffer. I do. 

Mr. Bryant [continuing]. Of Retailers. 

Mr. Sheaffer. Right. 

Mr. Bryant. Now, again, I assume your clients use credit cards, 
too. But are there other ways, the old-fashioned credit way, you 
know, people refinance — you finance through banks and recourse 
with the banks, and those kinds of loans, and so forth? 

Mr. Sheaffer. Some of the retailers do, in fact, do that. 

Mr. Bryant. Do you see people filing bankruptcies who have 
gone through that particular process as opposed to using a credit 
card? 

Mr. Sheaffer. Well, I can only speak for my own perspective at 
Boscov’s directly. We do all of our own credit card application proc- 
essing internally. In addition to that, we have a very aggressive 
program to monitor our existing customers. We find, much like the 
banks, that bankruptcy is coming not from brand-new customers 
that are establishing accounts, but, rather, from customers that 
have been on the books for years and years. 

So because of this huge increase in bankruptcy, we have had to 
actually tighten our credit standards quite significantly over the 
past few years. Unfortunately, that affects the blue-collar worker 
that is looking to buy the washing machine to replace the one that 
they need, or it affects the older customer that may never revolve 
and may never pay us a finance charge on our card, but, instead, 
carries our card because they are afraid to carry cash. Those are 
the types of people that we are having to affect, people that are 
still our customers. Whether they buy with Mr. Hammonds’ credit 
card, whether they purchase with my credit card, or whether they 
purchase with cash, they walk into my store to buy our merchan- 
dise. Those are the types of people we are having to affect because 
of this bankruptcy issue. 
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Mr. Bryant. Okay. I have one other question, hut I wanted each 
memher to respond, and it would prohahly take too long. 

But, just a quick run down — one, two, three, four, five — just why 
are people filing bankruptcy so much? Just very quickly. 

Mr. Sheaffer. Lack of stigma. 

Mr. Bryant. Lack of stigma. 

Mr. Hammonds? 

Mr. Hammonds. Well, I think there is some percentage of people 
that lack of stigma affects. I think the majority of people who file 
bankruptcy, in fact, need bankruptcy. If we make a bad loan, no- 
body is asking for relief from that. If we have made a bad loan, and 
the customer doesn’t have the capacity to repay, and they ought to 
be discharged to chapter 7. But it is that small percentage of peo- 
ple that file that have the ability to repay that we are asking to 
not impact our underwriting system and to put those into chapter 
13. 

Mr. Bryant. Okay. Judge Kenner. I know there are a lot of rea- 
sons, but just the best 

Ms. Kenner. There are a lot of reasons. I am surprised; I agree 
with Mr. Hammonds. The people who file bankruptcy — the 1.4 mil- 
lion, or whatever it is, those are people who need to be there, by 
and large. I see scoundrels in bankruptcy court, but the number of 
scoundrels is very small. So I don’t see that the system is being 
grossly abused by debtors. 

Mr. Bryant. Okay. Mr. Nuss, very quickly. 

Mr. Nuss. Thank you. We see a number of issues, some of them 
divorce, unemployment, but late last year I ran across an interest- 
ing comment by a presenter at a multi-state seminar that said that 
some research that he had participated in said that the actions and 
the activity and the approach of collection people sometimes drove 
people to the brink, rather than being able to negotiate a com- 
promising position, where a member in our case, debt rating could 
be preserved by making some other arrangements. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Klein, you have the last word. 

Mr. Klein. Congressman, I think the simplest way I can say it 
is that the family budget is a fixed pie, and everybody wants a big- 
ger and bigger piece out of that pie. If a family gets three credit 
cards, the interest on those cards takes a bigger and bigger piece 
out of that budget, and eventually, if there is a continuing pressure 
on that family and more marketing of additional credit, the budget 
is going to bust. That is what I see going on over and over again. 

Mr. Bryant. Could I have one quick final question to Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Gekas. Without objection. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Klein, you were here when Mr. Moran testified about appar- 
ently a new provision in this bill that would give more of a disclo- 
sure as to what you would be paying in a credit card if you paid 
minimum payments. Would you agree that that is a good first step 
or step in the right direction? 

Mr. Klein. Congressman, the provision that passed the Senate 
was a good provision on that issue. It was a very powerful provi- 
sion which would have actually given people information they need 
to make responsible credit decisions. 
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The provision in H.R. 833 actually would mislead people because 
it is based on a $500 balance and a set of assumptions that 
wouldn’t prove accurate for those people that are going to be in the 
bankruptcy system because they have a $7,000 or a $10,000 or a 
$20,000 balance on their credit cards as a whole. So it has to be 
based on the actual circumstances that apply to that individual’s 
debt. 

Mr. Gekas. We will change that provision and ask you for sup- 
port of the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Klein. I would suppose we would be supporting that if you 
do. 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the gentleman has expired. The Chair 
recognizes the lady from Wisconsin for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Baldwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am one of the newcomers to this subcommittee who did not go 
through this debate last session, being a newcomer to the Con- 
gress, too. 

Judge Kenner, I was amazed to think that you had presided over 
35,000 bankruptcy cases. 

Ms. Kenner. I am actually much younger than I look. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms. Baldwin. I practiced law briefly and assisted a client with 
one bankruptcy in my career. 

Your testimony focused mostly on reaffirmations. It would help 
me if I could have your perspective as a judge on the likely success 
of the means test that is part of the bill that we are considering. 

Ms. Kenner. Well, Congresswoman Baldwin, I am not really fa- 
miliar with the intricacies of how it works, but if you set a thresh- 
old of $51,000 annual income for a family of four, I predict that 
that will not affect my caseload one iota. If that is what you choose, 
I don’t think it is going to make a difference. The reason is that 
my perception is that my chapter 7 debtors simply can’t pay. I 
agree with Chairman Gekas that people who can pay should pay. 
I think that is fundamental. But my experience in the bankruptcy 
court tells me that, by and large, these debtors can’t pay. My chap- 
ter 13 cases are failing at an amazing rate. So I just don’t see that 
the ability is there. 

Ms. Baldwin. I wanted to follow up on one of the last questions, 
the reasons for the increase in numbers of filings. One of the things 
I heard in your testimony, or various testimony, is there some dif- 
ference in perception of, say, the percentage of “scoundrels” among 
all, as they were termed. 

For example, Mr. Sheaffer, in your testimony I thought I heard 
a little dissonance in your saying at one point that very few of 
those people who actually file for bankruptcy are doing so with a 
lack of real crisis in their life. Yet, in some of your other testimony, 
I think you were indicating that half of your filers, as you reviewed 
the files last year, were not seriously delinquent in their cards. I 
don’t know if I should take the jump to say that you are doubting 
that there is a serious financial crisis in their life or not, but I won- 
der if you would explain that inconsistency. 

Mr. Sheaffer. No, I don’t think it is an inconsistency. What we 
see, as a very local retailer that is very involved in our commu- 
nities, is that our customers tend to make an extra effort to pay 
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us, and we are very fortunate in that. Don’t get me wrong; I abso- 
lutely agree with my fellow panelists. The huge majority of those 
who file bankruptcy absolutely need relief and should get that re- 
lief. The number, depending on who you talk to, the number goes 
from 3 percent to 15 percent. But even if the number is 3 percent, 
you are talking about not 10, but 30,000 people that can repay 
some or all of their unsecured debt. All that we are really asking 
is that they are compelled to repay what they can repay. 

When I say that half of our customers that file bankruptcy were 
not seriously delinquent, I mean with us. I don’t mean with any- 
body else. In our particular case, we are very fortunate in that our 
customers are very loyal to us. 

Ms. Baldwin. And you would not, from your paper records, have 
any ability to see if there is a health crisis or some other crisis? 

Mr. Sheaffer. No, no, we see health crises; we see divorce; we 
see automobile accidents; we see lack of insurance as the primary 
driver into bankruptcy. But there is still a group of people for 
whom the billboards that say, “Question: Money problems?”, “An- 
swer: Bankruptcy,” those types of messages that are being con- 
veyed to them are compelling them to use bankruptcy not as the 
safety net that it was initially intended to be, but, rather, as a fi- 
nancial planning tool. Rather than trying to work with the credi- 
tors or trying to work with consumer credit counseling services, 
they see an easy way out, and they are using this as a financial 
planning tool. But it is a very small segment of the customers. 

Mr. Nadler. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the lady has expired. For what purpose 
does the gentleman 

Mr. Nadler. I ask unanimous consent for 1 minute to ask one 
question. 

Mr. Gekas. Without objection. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

I would just like to ask Mr. Klein to reply to the question that 
Ms. Baldwin asked about the effect of the means test in this bill. 

Mr. Klein. The means test is two pages of a 302-page bill. Con- 
gresswoman, and I agree with the rest of the panelists that, if 
there are people in the system who can pay, they should pay. I 
think we can make the means test better and make it workable. 
But on the 302 pages of this bill there is something on almost 
every page that advantages lenders and disadvantages debtors. 
The sum total of those provisions will be to raise the cost of filing 
because debtors will have to pay more to their attorneys; they will 
have to pay more to use the system, because creditors will have 
more weapons to get them, force them, or coerce them to pay back 
their debt. That just hurts the people at the bottom. The people 
who have the most need to be in the system are going to be the 
ones who are least able to afford the more complicated and expen- 
sive relief that will be required. 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

We want to thank the panel. You got us off to a rousing start 
with some controversy and with some humor. We expect that it will 
serve as a foundation for future debate on this issue. Thank you 
very much. 
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This is a propitious time for us to recess to accord the members 
the privilege of voting on a pending measure on the House floor. 
We expect to return to this chamber at 20 after 4. We are recessed 
until that time. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Gekas. The time of 4:20 having arrived, the recess has ex- 
pired, but we are unable to proceed until one other member should 
arrive, pending which time we enter into another recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Gekas. The subcommittee will reconvene. The lady from 
Wisconsin has joined us to constitute the hearing quorum. 

We welcome the panel. Judge Edith Hollan Jones was appointed 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 1985. 
She played an active role in studying our Nation’s bankruptcy laws 
as a member of the National Bankruptcy Review Commission. She 
has also served on the Advisory Committee on Bankruptcy Rules 
to the Standing Rules Committee of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. Judge Jones has testified on bankruptcy issues be- 
fore the Senate, as well as before the House, on several occasions. 

Judge Jones received her B.A. in economics in 1971 from Cornell 
University. She then went on to study at the University of Texas 
School of Law, where she was the editor of the Texas Law Review 
and graduated with honors in 1974. Prior to joining the Federal 
bench. Judge Jones was a partner at the Houston office of Andrews 
and Kurth. Her areas of practice included bankruptcy law. Judge 
Jones is a member of the Texas Bar Foundation and the American 
Law Institute. 

She is joined by Judith Greenstone Miller, Esquire, of Bir- 
mingham, Michigan, who is here on behalf of the Commercial Law 
League of America. Ms. Miller received her juris doctor degree cum 
laude from Wayne State University of Law in 1978. Prior to that, 
she attended the University of Michigan, where she received her 
bachelor of arts degree, also cum laude, in 1975. 

Ms. Miller’s practice focuses on bankruptcy and insolvency mat- 
ters, creditors’ rights, and commercial litigation. Her practice in- 
volves the representation of secured and unsecured creditors, debt- 
ors, bankruptcy trustees, and chapter 11 reorganizations. She is a 
member of the Commercial Law League of America, its bankruptcy 
and insolvency section and its creditors’ rights section. Founded in 
1895, the Commercial Law League is the Nation’s oldest organiza- 
tion of professionals engaged in the credit and finance industry. Its 
current membership exceeds 4,600 individuals. 

Professor Todd Zywicki teaches bankruptcy and contracts at 
George Mason University School of Law, where he has been an as- 
sistant professor of law since 1998. Prior to joining the faculty at 
George Mason, he was an assistant professor of law at Mississippi 
College School of Law from 1996 to 1998. Professor Zywicki began 
his legal career as a law clerk for Judge Jerry E. Smith of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Professor Zywicki received his juris doctor degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1993. He received a masters degree in eco- 
nomics from Clemson University in 1990, and his undergraduate 
degree cum laude from Dartmouth College in 1988. He has written 
extensively on the subject of bankruptcy, environmental law, con- 
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stitutional law and history, among other areas. Most recently, he 
has co-authored with Judge Jones a Law Review article entitled, 
“It’s Time for Means Testing.” 

I should make that required reading for everybody in the room. 
[Laughter.] 

Professor Elizabeth Warren holds the Leo Gottlieb chair at Har- 
vard Law School. She has authored several books and articles on 
consumer and business bankruptcy issues. She has taught bank- 
ruptcy law and other business law topics at Harvard University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the University of Michigan, and 
the University of Texas, among other institutions. 

She was appointed by Chief Justice Rehnquist as a member of 
the Federal Judicial Center’s Committee on Bankruptcy Education, 
where she planned and implemented educational programs for 
bankruptcy judges. Professor Warren served as the reporter to the 
National Bankruptcy Review Commission. In addition, she is active 
in several organizations, including the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference, the American Law Institute, and the American Bankruptcy 
Institute. She is currently working on an empirical study of 3,500 
business bankruptcy cases as a part of a study sponsored by the 
National Conference of Bankruptcy Judges. 

I might add that Professor Warren is here, whether she realizes 
it or not, at my personal invitation; thus, indicating my masochism 
in that in the past I felt that some of your criticisms were aimed 
right at me, but that is just me. Don’t worry about that. But you 
do have a lot to add to this critique, and that is why you are here. 

Judge Jones, please begin with a 5-minute limitation. 

STATEMENT OF EDITH HOLLAN JONES, JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF 

APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT, AND MEMBER OF THE 

NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY REVIEW COMMISSION, HOUSTON, 

TX 

Ms. Jones. Yes, sir, it is a great privilege and honor to be invited 
to speak to this joint session, even though some of the members are 
in absentia at the moment. You know I have very strong feelings 
on the subject of bankruptcy, and I am a very strong proponent of 
bankruptcy reform. 

I would like to address four things briefly in my time here. First, 
an introductory statement about the importance of restoring per- 
sonal responsibility and public accountability to our national bank- 
ruptcy system, and then on the specific subject of means testing: 
Why should we have it? How does it work? And what are the objec- 
tions to it, or are they well-founded? 

On the introductory matter, as earlier witnesses have told, our 
bankruptcy system today seems to be wildly out of control. I don’t 
see how one can justify the filing of 1.4 million bankruptcies during 
a period of unprecedented economic prosperity and low unemploy- 
ment. The answers, the reasons for these filings are very difficult 
to fathom in many instances, but a lot of them, in my view, deal 
with personal inability or lack of desire to control one’s finances 
and with the lack of social stigma that is currently attached to 
bankruptcy. 

The people who disagree with this view are the defenders of the 
status quo. They talk about reform. They have been very short on 
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proposing reforms that do anything other than limit the activities 
that creditors engage in, but they never face the consequences of 
two things. One of them is that unnecessary bankruptcy or manip- 
ulation of bankruptcy are not victimless events. They impose costs, 
not simply on the creditors, but also on the wives and children. Ex- 
husbands are prime users and abusers of the bankruptcy system 
today because they get an automatic stay, so they do not have to 
pay child support from the time they file. There is an entire volume 
of law review published by the family law section of the ABA de- 
voted to advising how wives can find their way into the bankruptcy 
courts to save themselves. This bill (H.R. 833) dispenses with those 
problems and solves them. 

There are also other problems of abuse that I don’t have time to 
cover that are accounted for and largely remedied in this bill. 

But the other burden that the defenders of the status quo don’t 
bear is that they don’t acknowledge that a system that runs with 
1.4 million cases a year, and approximately 400 judges, is not a 
system in which discretion exercised by the judge means anything. 
They say, well, the judge ought to be able to decide in individual 
cases whether a certain person is abusing the law. I say, look at 
the way the law operates right now. You have mass hearings. You 
have dozens of debtors present at one hearing. Many debtors never 
even see the judge. It is a system in which there simply is not pub- 
lic accountability. 

The telling proof of this is that no one in the bankruptcy system 
believes in the veracity of the debtors’ statements of their assets 
and liabilities. Those are documents filed under penalty of perjury. 
If our tax system were that inaccurate, we would have no Federal 
Government. But nobody in the bankruptcy system and before our 
Commission defended the accuracy of the debtors’ filings. 

Why means testing? The short of it is — I have put several rea- 
sons down in my paper — the short of it is, means testing, as pro- 
posed by Congress, is a modest way to identify the small percent- 
age of filers who are the most well off in American society, rel- 
atively speaking. They are all in the upper half of the American 
median family income, and therefore, they are the most able to de- 
termine and control their finances, the most able to live within 
their means, and the most likely to be abusing the system. One 
thinks of the profligate doctor or the bad real estate investor, for 
example. 

How does means testing work? Major objections raised are that 
it is very difficult; that we can’t understand it; that the judges are 
going to be overburdened. These are nonsense. This is a formula. 
The formula is income less expenses. Expenses are based on all se- 
cured debts that exist with that debtor and all living expenses, ac- 
cording to a formula that the IRS uses every day to negotiate re- 
payment plans. There is computer software already in a test model 
that puts the information in the right places and automatically 
tells whether a debtor is going to qualify or not. 

No more than 20 percent of Americans who file bankruptcy will 
even be eligible for consideration under the means test. It is easily 
administrable. It will not impose a burden, an undue burden, on 
judges because the issues will be well-framed for them to decide. 
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Among the objections, the other objections to means testing are 
that nob^ody can really afford to pay. Well, again, how can it be 
that Americans who are in the top half of the median of all Ameri- 
cans cannot afford to repay a single dime to unsecured nonpriority 
creditors? That doesn’t make sense on the face of it. 

But the bill has a hardship provision. So it doe have a form of 
clemency that can be exercised. 

I see that my time is up. I have a lot more to say later on. 

[The prepared statement of Judge Jones follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Edith Hollan Jones, Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 

FOR THE Fifth Circuit, and Member of the National Bankruptcy Review 

Commission, Houston, TX 

Distinguished Senators and Representatives, it is an honor to testify before you 
today on a subject dear to my heart, that of bankruptcy reform. These remarks sup- 
port H.R. 833, captioned “The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999”. As you are aware, 
1 served for two years on the National Bankruptcy Review Commission, which stud- 
ied the status of the 1978 Bankruptcy Code and the system it has engendered. 
When I was in private law practice, I was a specialist in bankruptcy law. Among 
the articles I have published is one with Professor Todd Zywicki called “It’s Time 
for Means-Testing,” forthcoming in B.Y.U. Law Review (Feb. 1999) (copy at- 
tached). ^ 

The major theme of my presentation is simple: I strongly favor means-testing 
bankruptcy relief for well-off, income-earning debtors, as I believe such a device is 
necessary both to restore personal accountability to bankruptcy and to instill public 
confidence in the system. In addition, as a subsidiary theme concerning judicial ad- 
ministration, I strongly urge Congress to allocate the function of collecting data in 
bankruptcy cases to the United States Trustees’ office, and I advocate streamlining 
bankruptcy appeals to the United States Courts of Appeals. 

I. THE NEED FOR BANKRUPTCY REFORM 

The enormous support demonstrated by both Houses of Congress for bankruptcy 
reform legislation in 1998 evidences your awareness of the problems in the bank- 
ruptcy system. Only a few vivid reminders of the need for reform will serve as a 
preface to my defense of means-testing. In 1998, over 1.4 million people filed per- 
sonal bankruptcy cases, representing approximately one in each 70 American house- 
holds. To put this number in perspective, in six months in 1998, many more people 
filed for bankruptcy than during the entire decade of the Great Depression of the 
1930’s. The number of filings has risen well over 50% in the 1990’s alone despite 
unprecedented economic prosperity and low unemployment. 

The current system of bankruptcy law permits any person to seek relief without 
demonstrating financial necessity. At one time in our history, filing bankruptcy was 
regarded as shameful, and filers suffered social stigma and permanently ruined 
credit. The shame and stigma are no longer compelling, and creditors cater to the 
euphemistically named “sub-prime” market. According to testimony before the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Review Commission, many filers now commence cases without 
ever having been in default on their debts. This suggests that bankruptcy is, to 
them, not a last resort but a first resort. Many debtors are well-off and continue 
to be fully employed before and after filing bankruptcy. Lawyer advertising, do-it- 
yourself kits, and bankruptcy mills expand the pool of potential filers. Well-pub- 
licized celebrity bankruptcies, plus “water cooler” gossip about increasing filings, 
have tended to reduce bankruptcy to an acceptable alternative for personal financial 
management. 

The integrity of the bankruptcy system has suffered from the increased filings, 
because bankruptcy professionals are no longer able to devote individual attention 
to the cases. Administrative oversight is ineffective. Most debtors never see a judge. 
Only very recently has the Justice Department begun to prosecute bankruptcy fraud 
vigorously, and egregious cases are being discovered. But even when there is not 
outright fraud, there is frequent abuse and manipulation. Debtors routinely shade 
the descriptions of assets and liabilities on their schedules and statements of affairs 
so that no one in the bankruptcy system believes their filings are trustworthy. This 


^Any earlier testimony in Congress, on which some of these remarks are based, may he found 
in Symposium on Bankruptcy Reform, 52 Consumer Fin. Law Quarterly Report, Spring 1998. 
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is true, notwithstanding that debtors’ disclosures are made under penalty of perjury. 
Other types of abuses include filing multiple bankruptcies; filing to forestall eviction 
or foreclosure; purchasing new vehicles just before bankruptcy; pre-bankruptcy load- 
ing-up on consumer purchases; and moving to jurisdictions with favorable home- 
stead and personal exemptions. Other common abuses include filings by husbands 
who wish to delay making their child support and alimony payments; by tortfeasors 
who wish to discharge liability, e.g. medical malpractice, verdicts; and by perpetra- 
tors of fraud who seek to “reorganize” their liabilities through Chapter 13 cases. 

Although lenders’ practices do not always fulfill our ethical expectations, I am 
convinced that consumer lending practices, especially by credit card issuers, are not 
the cause of the inordinately high bankruptcy filing rates. That argument is a red 
herring, designed to divert attention from the fraud and abuses that are occurring 
and from the problems of personal responsibility that lie at the heart of many bank- 
ruptcies. I would be happy to delve into this mischievous argument at greater 
length, as it is addressed in my article with Professor Zywicki, but it should not dis- 
tract us from the means-testing debate. 

Now is the optimum time to reform bankruptcy laws. If and when our economy 
turns down, I fear that the number of bankruptcies could spiral rapidly and could 
suddenly multiply business losses, devastating our consumer credit system. The im- 
pact of bankruptcy on our economic system as a whole should never be underesti- 
mated. 


II. MEANS-TESTING 


A. 'Why Means-Testing^ 

The theory behind means-testing is simple: well-off, income-earning debtors ought 
to repay some of their unsecured, non-priority debts in exchange for the privilege 
of obtaining a fresh start. Ability-to-pay should be just as relevant to the availability 
of bankruptcy relief as to one’s income tax bracket or eligibility for social welfare 
programs of all kinds. Opponents of means-testing never explain why ability to pay 
is uniquely irrelevant to bankruptcy, especially where, as here. Congress has care- 
fully limited the group to which means-testing will apply. 

Means-testing is justified for several other reasons. First, bankruptcy relief should 
be tailored to the honest but unfortunate debtor. It is neither moral nor economi- 
cally sound for our society to permit the breaking of contracts willy-nilly for the 
sheer convenience of the individual. Second, when bankruptcy is abused by those 
who are able to repay part of their debts, the costs are passed on not only to the 
particular creditors, but also to the rest of the public in the form of higher costs 
for goods and services and consumer credit. Bankruptcy is not a victimless act. 
Third, lower-income people and minorities are particularly harmed by unnecessary 
bankruptcies. They bear the brunt of the higher credit costs that result. And while 
they are struggling to live within their means and pay off their debts, others are 
taking advantage of debt relief through bankruptcy. Ilankruptcy serves its laudable 
social goal when it is reserved for those who truly deserve and need debt relief. 

Fundamental social goals will be served by inaugurating Congress’s modest 
means-test for bankruptcy relief proposed in The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999. 
Public confidence in the bankruptcy system as a refuge for the needy, rather than 
a haven for the crafty, will be restored. Personal responsibility will be reinforced for 
those who, because they are relatively well off, should repay some of their debts. 

B. How Means-Testing Works 

H.R. 833 is the same as last year’s Conference Committee bill. Under this bill, 
panel trustees will review Chapter 7 liquidation petitions as they are filed. If a debt- 
or’s family income exceeds the median American income for a family of comparable 
size (about $51,000 for a family of four), the debtor may be eligible for means-test- 
ing. The trustee will next review the debtor’s living expenses. The living expenses 
will include actual monthly payment obligations on secured debt, other standardized 
expenses determined according to criteria utilized by the Internal Revenue Service, 
and priority expenses such as child support and alimony payments. If, after deduct- 
ing the living expenses from the debtor’s income, there is enough monthly income 
remaining to pay at least $5,000 or 25% of the debtor’s unsecured, non-priority 
debts over five years, then and only then is the debtor subject to means-testing. At 
that point, the trustee will file a § 707(b) motion with the court seeking to dismiss 
the Chapter 7 liquidation case. The debtor then has the options of proceeding in 
Chapter 13 or 11 or not pursuing bankruptcy. 

The test set out in H.R. 833 creates a rebuttable presumption, which the debtor 
may defeat “only by demonstrating extraordinary circumstances that require addi- 
tional expenses or adjustment of current monthly total income.” 
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The means-testing formula, in short, is largely mathematical, lends itself to infor- 
mation processing techniques, covers only a few of the debtors who file bankruptcy 
each year, and has an escape hatch for truly deserving filers. 

C. Objections to Means-Testing 

Critics of means-testing are inexplicably hostile to the philosophy behind it, which 
I have tried to explain in a preceding section. Worse, they seem ill-informed about 
the operation and impact of the new law. In this section, I hope to clarify some of 
the misconceptions. 

First, the means-testing proposal contained in H.R. 833 carefully targets only 
those debtors who are in the top half of comparable American families. It has been 
objected that means-testing will not be fruitful, because “no one” who files bank- 
ruptcy can afford to repay debts. Studies have accumulated which demonstrate con- 
trary propositions. A VISA survey of bankruptcy filers between 1988 and 1996 re- 
vealed that people who earned over $45,000 annually increased from 9% to 23% of 
the filers. The WEFA group, analyzing a stiffer means-testing formula introduced 
in the House of Representatives last year, estimated that between 3.6 dnd 7.4 bil- 
lion dollars of debt could be repaid if the covered debtors proceeded in Chapter 13 
reorganization cases. Other studies are described in our attached article. The 
amount of debt likely to be repaid under H.R. 833 will be smaller, because of its 
narrower scope, than studies based on different proposals. Nevertheless, the returns 
should be substantial. 

Second, if it were correct that “no one” who files bankruptcy has the ability to 
repay debts, that would probably mean that “no one” would qualify for means-test- 
ing under H.R. 833. It is contrary to human nature, however, to suppose that when 
the government offers a “free” discharge from debt, no one will take undue advan- 
tage of the system. The real question is how best to identify those who are misusing 
bankruptcy and to make them pay for the privilege. 

Third, is means-testing “unfair”? I think not, because it is a progressive reform 
in the same sense that our income tax system is progressive. The more one has the 
ability to repay, the more he ought to repay his debts while obtaining bankruptcy 
relief. It is not “unfair” to impose a price on higher income-earning debtors for the 
benefits they receive from filing bankruptcy. 

Fourth, the modest means-test incorporated as an amendment to § 707(b) of the 
Bankruptcy Code will not impose undue costs and burdens on the judiciary, on 
trustees or on attorneys. Last year. Professor Carl Felsenfeld of Fordham Law 
School and attorney William Perlstein of Washington, DC, created a software pro- 
gram that, given proper information about a debtor’s affairs, would automatically 
calculate the debtor’s eligibility for Chapter 7 liquidation or a Chapter 13 payment 
plan. Such software is easily usable by all professionals in the bankruptcy system. 
The initial responsibility for complying with the means-test will fall upon debtors’ 
attorneys, as they have an ethical duty to advise their clients how to file cases prop- 
erly. Although H.R. 833 states that the panel trustee or bankruptcy administrator 
must review petitions for their amenability to means-testing, forms can be promul- 
gated which incorporate the available software and yield the correct answer at a 
glance. Trustees ought to be able to rely on the data gleaned from the attorneys’ 
official work sheets. Finally, judges will not have to reconstruct the debtors’ finan- 
cial condition themselves. By the time a motion for § 707(b) relief is litigated, the 
precise contested issues will be framed for the court. The court will be able to review 
the underl 3 dng summaries of relevant financial information. 

Some short-term costs will be incurred while the details for administering the law 
are worked out and initial ambiguities are resolved by judicial decisions, but similar 
costs accompany any new statutory system. Moreover, means-testing will be rel- 
evant for at most perhaps ten to twenty percent of consumer filers, since the vast 
majority of petitions on their face will not qualify. If increased costs are significant, 
they can be defrayed by higher filing fees or trustee fees for eligible debtors. 

Fifth, some argue that means-testing “can’t work” because debtors’ schedules are 
unreliable. This objection essentially admits that the present system lacks effective 
oversight. If debtors are smart enough to “game” the system, they must be under- 
stating their assets and ability to pay. H.R. 833 enhances the reliability of debtors’ 
filings by requiring pay stubs, tax returns and other documents to be furnished 
timely to the trustee and by requiring random audits. 

Sixth, some critics of means-testing target as “inequitable” the use of standardized 
levels of living expenses. These schedules of expenses are already used by govern- 
ment agencies, and they are adjusted geographically. In the present bankruptcy sys- 
tem, each court must determine for itself whether a debtor’s “lifestyle” expenses, 
such as private school, club memberships, or cellular telephones, are too extrava- 
gant. In fact, bankruptcy judges routinely complain about making these judgment 
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calls. Substituting rough consistency for the discretion and preference of each bank- 
ruptcy judge does not seem unfair. 

Seventh, it is said that means-testing will be manipulated and that debtors will 
increase their expenses or secured debt or reduce their income in order to avoid the 
test. To the extent this criticism is correct, it indicts the current system as well by 
admitting that gamesmanship can and does occur. But the criticism is misplaced. 
If debtors flagrantly evade the means-test formula, they and their attorneys should 
be held to account and sanctioned. Even more important, there will only be disputes 
about means-testing in a small proportion of cases, and there is correspondingly lit- 
tle room for evasion. Further, debtors’ efforts to evade means-testing would be self- 
defeating. 

Eighth, a final objection is that means-testing will not work because Chapter 13 
“doesn’t work,” inasmuch as most debtors never complete their payment plans and 
receive a discharge. This criticism overlooks the differences between current Chap- 
ter 13 debtors and those who would be covered by means-testing. The well-off, in- 
come-earning debtors have a lot more to lose if they fail to receive a discharge, and 
their incentives to complete their Chapter 13 payments are greater. As. H.R. 833 
imposes limits on repeat filings, well-off debtors would have to exercise care in their 
affairs. 


III. BANKRUPTCY DATA COLLECTION 

H.R. 833 directs the federal courts to compile data and statistics concerning bank- 
ruptcy cases that will be generally useful for researchers and policy makers. This 
responsibility should, however, be placed in the hands of the U.S. Trustees, not the 
courts. The federal courts’ mission is to administer justice and decide cases. It is 
not the courts’ proper function to assist or participate in social science data-gather- 
ing. The courts have never been asked to assemble such data before. Consequently, 
as a matter of principle, the Judicial Conference of the United States has decided 
that the collection of such data, if desired by Congress, should be assigned to the 
United States Trustee system instead. As a matter of practicality, the U.S. Trustees 
are better equipped to collect the data that are of interest to Congress and policy 
researchers, and they are in a better position to address privacy concerns. 

rv. DIRECT APPEALS 

Bankruptcy law is unduly vague and complex because there is no effective system 
of precedent in place. Bankruptcy decisions must be appealed first to federal district 
court and then to the courts of appeals. The delays and costs of this pilgrimage are 
more than most parties can afford. As a result, it is extremely difficult to pursue 
cases that will yield circuit-wide precedent. The bankruptcy courts routinely operate 
on conflicting legal premises. 

The only solution to this problem is to facilitate appeals to the courts of appeals. 
Several proposals have come forward. I personally favor avoiding district court re- 
view wherever possible and utilizing a model based on appeals from magistrate 
judge decisions. Others have favored optional retention of bankruptcy appellate pan- 
els, with review available by the circuit courts. Yet others favor placing a time limit 
on district court handling of bankruptcy appeals. None of these proposals should be 
discarded out of hand. This issue is vital to achieving coherence in bankruptcy law. 
Every interested party and constituency in bankruptcy of which I am aware has ad- 
vocated direct appeals. 

Mr. Gekas. The Chair now turns to Ms. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH GREENSTONE MILLER, REPRESENT- 
ING THE COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA, BIR- 
MINGHAM, MI 

Ms. Miller. Thank you. I am honored to appear before the com- 
mittee today on hehalf of the Commercial Law League of America. 
There are a number of comments I would like to make regarding 
the proposed needs-based testing. 

Creditor standing under the proposed amended section 707(b) is 
limited. The size of the case should not impact creditors’ standing 
to bring such motions. Abuse under the statute is defined by a spe- 
cific rigid needs-based formula. No formula, however well-consid- 
ered or crafted, can be flexible enough to encompass the endless 
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combinations or circumstances which debtors bring to the bank- 
ruptcy court. While intended to provide a very objective standard, 
such formulas have proven historically to be the source of much 
litigation focused at interpreting and defining all of the param- 
eters. 

The bill does not grant the court any discretion to determine 
whether a debtor with sufficient income under the needs-based for- 
mula should, nevertheless, be allowed to remain in the chapter 7 
proceeding. The 5-year period for calculation of the debts is longer 
and inconsistent with the 3-year period currently provided for re- 
payment of obligations under a chapter 13 plan. The standard to 
rebut the presumption, extraordinary circumstances, is rigid, oner- 
ous, and likely to lead to increased litigation. 

The National Bankruptcy Review Commission conducted an ex- 
tensive study and analysis of consumer bankruptcies. Ultimately, 
though, they did not recommend the adoption of a needs-based for- 
mula denying individuals in financial distress access to the court. 
Although bankruptcy filings have increased threefold during the 
last 20 years, one cannot necessarily conclude it is solely on ac- 
count of debtor abuse, unwillingness of individual debtors to honor 
a promise to pay, or lack of social stigma. 

A number of the empirical studies have indicated that the finan- 
cial crises being experienced today are similar to those of families 
20 years ago. These people have no hope of repaying their debts. 

There are many factors that contribute to the filing of a bank- 
ruptcy, which have been alluded to today by other witnesses, 
whether it be layoffs, downsizing, medical bills, failed businesses, 
or having to take care of aged parents. The League concedes there 
is no agreement on the statistics or the reason for the increase. 
However, if you take the highs and the lows of the percentages 
being bantered about, anywhere from 3 percent to 6 percent that 
will be affected by the means test, you have to question the legit- 
imacy of applying it across the board on a mandatory basis to 100 
percent of the cases that are filed. 

Trustees are being asked to review each case and apply the 
means test. This will unnecessarily burden the system, particularly 
when they are vested with substantial responsibility and paid a 
minimal fee. 

If you only affect 6 percent of the cases, why require the trustees 
to perform work in 100 percent of the cases? Moreover, you require 
the calculations be done 5 days before the first meeting of creditors. 
If, in fact, as everybody concedes, the schedules are not accurate, 
wait until the first meeting of creditors take place. Let the trustees 
do their job, to ask the questions that they need to find out about 
the true essence of the estate, and then determine whether or not 
there is abuse that justifies the means application. 

The means test further operates to the exclusion of the trustee’s 
significant avoidance powers. If the trustee finds that there have 
been avoidable transfers that could be brought into the estate, if 
the person doesn’t qualify under the means test to be in chapter 
7, then they can’t go after those assets and bring them back into 
the estate. 

The proposed means test also invites manipulation by debtors to 
fit within the standard. Individuals with secured debt are allowed 
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deductions for secured obligations prior to calculating their debt. 
Also, they could go out and get a second mortgage or a new car and 
finance it before filing in order to reduce the income available so 
they don’t qualify. Also, they could make contrihutions to charities, 
15 percent of their income, which wouldn’t be calculated as part of 
the income. 

The League is sensitive to the concerns of sanctity of contract 
and moral obligation to honor promises raised hy Judge Jones, but 
the means test does not remedy the problem and will preclude too 
many honest debtors and first-time debtors from obtaining redress. 

Congress is operating from the premise that filing bankruptcy is 
per se abusive. Rather, the focus of Congress should he on debtors 
who abuse the system by serial filings and those provisions of the 
Code which encourage abuse of the system, such as unlimited ex- 
emptions. Ultimately, the courts should be given the tools, the to- 
tality of circumstances, including consideration of a discretionary, 
flexible means test, and the express authority to determine when 
abuses are present and how such abuse should be remedied. 

The concept of a fresh start and maintenance of the delicate bal- 
ance between the debtor’s rights and creditors’ remedies must be 
preserved. Under the current Code, the courts do not have the au- 
thority to affirmatively look for abuse or fashion an appropriate 
remedy except in the most egregious circumstances. Adoption of the 
totality of circumstances test, in conjunction with the discretionary 
means test, would represent a major change and a vehicle by which 
abuse could be addressed and remedied. 

Although we do oppose the means test as currently drafted, we 
recognize there is abuse in the system that has to be addressed; we 
also recognize that there are a number of provisions that are pro- 
posed as part of the Bill that are fair and will help to maintain a 
balanced system. We are committed to continuing to work with 
Congress in that regard. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Judith Greenstone Miller, representing the 
Commercial Law League of America, Birmingham, MI 

I. introduction 

The Commercial Law League of America (the “League”), founded in 1895, is the 
nation’s oldest organization of attorneys and other experts in credit and finance ac- 
tively engaged in the fields of commercial law, bankruptcy and reorganization. Its 
membership exceeds 4,600 individuals. The League has long been associated with 
the representation of creditor interests, while at the same time seeking fair, equi- 
table and efficient administration of bankruptcy cases for all parties involved. 

The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Section of the League (“B&I”) is made up of ap- 
proximately 1,600 bankruptcy lawyers and bankruptcy judges from virtually every 
state in the United States. Its members include practitioners with both small and 
large practices, who represent divergent interests in bankruptcy cases. The League 
has testified on numerous occasions before Congress as experts in the bankruptcy 
and reorganization fields. 

The League, its B&I Section and its Legislative Committee have analyzed the 
“needs based” provisions of H.R. 833, the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999 (the 
“Bill”). The League supports changes to the Bankruptcy Code (the “Code”) to limit 
possible abuses by debtors and credit grantors. Any proposed change will have con- 
sequences on the system. It is the goal of the League to help Congress carefully con- 
sider the practical implications of each change in order to maintain the delicate bal- 
ance between the debtors’ rights and creditors’ remedies and to effectuate fair treat- 
ment for all parties involved in the process. 
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II. ANALYSIS OF SECTION 102 — DISMISSAL OR CONVERSION; THE “NEEDS BASED” 
PROVISION OF THE BILL 

This section of the Bill provides the circumstances under which a Chapter 7 pro- 
ceeding can be dismissed or converted by the Court. Congress has proposed to sub- 
stantially modify Section 707(b) of the Code as follows: 

• Creditor standing to bring motions under Section 707(b) is limited under the 
proposed legislation. While the League recognizes that the limit is reasonable 
as drafted, nevertheless, the League believes that the size of the case should 
not impact creditor standing to bring such motions. 

• A case may not be converted to Chapter 13 without the debtor’s consent. The 
League believes that it is appropriate to grant the Court discretion to convert 
a Chapter 7 proceeding irrespective of the debtor’s wishes if the debtor falls 
within the parameters of the “needs based” provisions, particularly when the 
debtor has received the benefit of the automatic stay during the interim pe- 
riod. The League recommends that after conversion to Chapter 13, the debtor 
should be given the right to dismiss the case during a 20-day period from the 
date of the conversion. The right to dismiss should not be subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Court. 

• “Substantial abuse,” as the standard for dismissal has been changed simply 
to require “abuse.” The League believes that the standard should remain 
“substantial abuse.” 

• “Abuse” is defined by reference to specific, rigid “needs based” formula, when, 
in reality, as recognized by Congress, “abuse” may be found to exist based 
upon a review of the totality of circumstances surrounding the filing. See e.g., 
subsections 3(A) and (B). No formula, however well considered or crafted, can 
be flexible enough to encompass the endless combinations of circumstances 
which debtors bring to the bankruptcy court. While intended to provide a very 
objective standard, such formulas have proven historically to be the source of 
much litigation focused at interpreting and defining all of the parameters of 
the standards. A better approach would be to draft general standards or a 
more expansive definition of “abuse,” which would include, but not be limited 
to, a finding of “abuse,” based on a needs based formula, bad faith or specific 
behavior or activity. Ultimately, the Court would be required to make a find- 
ing after a review of all of tbe facts and the totality of circumstances sur- 
rounding the filing of the petition. 

• The Bill does not grant the Court any discretion to determine, based on a to- 
tality of the facts and circumstances, whether a debtor who has sufficient in- 
come under the needs based formula should, nevertheless, be allowed to re- 
main in a Chapter 7 proceeding. The League believes that courts do a good 
job generally of exercising discretion in individual cases, and therefore, such 
discretion should continue to be vested in the courts. 

• The 5-year period required for calculation and determination of whether a 
debtor falls within the needs based formula is too long and inconsistent with 
the 3-year period currently provided in the Code for repayment of obligations 
under a Chapter 13 plan. 

• The standard to rebut the presumption, e.g., “extraordinary circumstances,” 
is rigid, onerous, and likely to result in increased litigation over the evidence 
necessary to prove compliance with this standard. Moreover, subsection 2(B) 
requires the “extraordinary circumstances” to be evidenced by an itemized, 
detailed explanation, proving that such adjustment is both necessary and rea- 
sonable, and the accuracy of the information provided in the explanation must 
be attested under oath by both the debtor and its attorney. This verification 
requirement by the debtor’s attorney is inappropriate, unreasonable and ap- 
pears to go beyond the parameters of Federal Rule of Bankruptcy Procedure 
9011 and Federal Rule of Civil Procedure 11. 

• The needs based formula requires that “current monthly income” be cal- 
culated on the basis of all income, from all sources, regardless of whether teix- 
able, received within 180-days from the commencement of the proceeding. The 
180-day period may be too short to obtain an accurate review of the debtor’s 
available sources of income, and may also be susceptible to manipulation. The 
League, therefore, recommends that the assessment period be redrafted to be 
one year from the date of the commencement of the bankruptcy proceeding. 

• Congress has created a new and different standard for the award of fees and 
costs associated with the bringing of a motion to dismiss or convert under 
Section 707(b). There is no need to create a new standard, e.g., “substantially 
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justified,” when sufficient standards for such relief already exist under Fed- 
eral Rule of Bankruptcy Procedure 9011 and Federal Rule of Civil Procedure 
11. Appropriate sanctions are already available when it can be demonstrated 
that a creditor has filed a Section 707(b) motion solely for the purpose of co- 
ercing the debtor into waiving a right guaranteed under the Code. Moreover, 
the potential imposition of penalties on the attorney for the debtor if the case 
is deemed abusive will likely translate into increased costs and fees attendant 
to preparation and filing of a bankruptcy petition. Lastly, subsection 4(B) ex- 
empts a creditor with a claim of less than $1,000 from the imposition of costs 
and fees. The amount of one’s claim should not be a consideration in the 
award of fees and costs by the Court. 

III. THE PROPOSED “NEEDS BASED” CHANGES DO NOT WORK, WILL NOT CURE THE PER- 
CEIVED ABUSES TO THE BANKRUPTCY SYSTEM AND WILL OVERBURDEN AND TAX THE 
SYSTEM 

The National Bankruptcy Review Commission (the “Commission”) conducted an 
exhaustive study and analysis of consumer bankruptcies over the period it was cre- 
ated by Congress. While the Commission recognized the import of a promise to pay, 
it also acknowledged the need for appropriate relief for those in financial trouble 
and equitable treatment for creditors within a balanced system. Bankruptcy, in 
most cases, is the “last stop” for financially troubled individual consumer debtors. 
The Commission also conceded that there were abuses in the system, but did not 
ultimately recommend the adoption of a needs based formula or otherwise denying 
individuals in financial distress access to the courts. 

Although bankruptcy filings have increased three-fold during the last 20 years, 
one cannot conclude that the reason for this increase is solely on account of debtor 
abuse, unwillingness of individual debtors to honor a promise to repay under a con- 
tract and the lack of social stigma associated with bankruptcy — the key factors, on 
which the needs based formula is erroneously premised. The Commission, bank- 
ruptcy organizations, practitioners, academicians and judges have dismissed each of 
these factors on the basis of the following substantial empirical data: 

• The statistical evidence shows that consumers who file for bankruptcy relief 
today as a group are experiencing financial crises similar to families of 20 
years ago. 

• Most families who file bankruptcy are seeking relief from debts they have no 
hope of repa 3 dng. In fact, an empirical study commissioned by the American 
Bankruptcy Institute from Creighton University concluded that the means 
testing formula would only affect 3% of the Chapter 7 filers because the re- 
maining 97% had too little income to repay even 20% of their unsecured debts 
over five years. The Purdue Study, funded by the credit card industry, which 
supported a means based test because it contended that a substantial number 
of debtors who file could repay their debts, has been criticized as unreliable 
and misleading by, among others, the Government Accounting Office. This is 
not the first time that the means testing has been considered — Congress has 
resisted this attempt over the last thirty years and should decline to endorse 
this proposal without the demonstration of reliable, cognizable benefits that 
do not otherwise burden and impair the system. 

• The triggering events for filing bankruptcy by individuals depend on individ- 
ual circumstances, such as layoffs, downsizing, moving from employee to inde- 
pendent contractor status, uninsured medical bills, car accidents, institu- 
tionalized gambling, failed businesses, job transfers, caring for elderly parents 
or children of siblings, divorce, etc. 

• At the same time that individual consumer bankruptcies have increased, 
there has been an increase in available credit and massive marketing cam- 
paigns. According to the Consumer Federation of America, from 1992 through 
1998, credit card mailings have increased 255%, unused credit lines have in- 
creased 250%, while debt has increased only 137%. With increased credit, the 
littlest financial change in a family can have devastating consequences. 

• Rim Kowalewski, Chief, Financial and General Macroeconomic Analysis Unit, 
Congressional Budget Office, concluded that a study conducted and funded by 
Visa, USA was “unscientific,” “invalid” and “unfounded.” The study had sug- 
gested that the increase in personal bankruptcies was directly attributable to 
the decreased social stigma of filing bankruptcy and increased advertising of 
legal assistance for filing bankruptcy. While the League recognizes that de- 
creased social stigma and increased advertising are contributing factors, that 
is only the beginning of the analysis and does not constitute the sole bases 
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accountable for the tremendous increase in bankruptcies. Mr. Kowalewski 
concluded that the increase in bankruptcies was more a function of increased 
debt rather than a sudden willingness to take advantage of the system. Is it, 
for example, any less embarrassing for an individual to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy than to have his home foreclosed, his car repossessed or his neighbors 
contacted by debt collectors? 

• Requiring trustees to review each case and apply the means test and forcing 
debtors into Chapter 13 will overburden the system. Application of the stand- 
ards and pursuit of a motion is an unreasonable burden for the panel trust- 
ees. The trustees are paid only a minimal fee (e.g., $60) for substantial re- 
sponsibility in no asset cases. The means testing will involve not only analysis 
in each case, hut also numerous motions, many of which are likely to be con- 
tested by debtors. If there are no nonexempt assets, which is generally the 
case in most Chapter 7 cases, how is the trustee to be compensated? More- 
over, pursuing a Rule 9011 action against a debtor’s attorney is not likely to 
produce an immediately available and certain source of recovery for the trust- 
ee. The trustee could be required ultimately to spend a potentially huge 
amount of time with little or no assurance of any repayment for such services. 
This represents a tremendous burden on the system, when according to the 
National Association of Bankruptcy Trustees, only one in every ten cases sub- 
ject to the means testing and with apparent ability to propose a Chapter 13 
plan are able to actually confirm or complete the plan. 

• The establishment of the means test creates a number of anomalies. For ex- 
ample, if a debtor files a Chapter 13 initially, the means formula does not 
apply, and in a number of jurisdiction, the debtor could propose a zero per- 
cent plan and discharge the same debt he would have in a Chapter 7 proceed- 
ing. This is not what Congress intended to create under the means test. 

• The means test further operates to the exclusion of the trustee’s significant 
avoidance powers. For example, the schedules may reveal a significant pref- 
erential payment that, if recovered, would result in a distribution to creditors 
in excess of what they would receive upon application of the means test. Dis- 
missal of the proceeding under such circumstances is hardly the remedy in 
the best interest of either the debtor or its creditors. 

• The proposed means test invites manipulation by the debtor to fit within the 
standard. Individuals with secured debt are allowed deductions for such obli- 
gations prior to calculating available disposable net income. A debtor with too 
much income could trade in an old car for a new one, deduct the pa 3 mient 
from the means formula and thereby become eligible for Chapter 7 relief. An- 
other option is for debtors with too much income to make use of The Religious 
Liberty and Charitable Donation Protection Act of 1998, which allows debtors 
to contribute up to 15% of their gross income to charities. Such contributions 
are not considered in making the calculation under Section 707(b). A debtor 
with income of $60,000 could thereby remove $750 per month in disposable 
income by making the maximum allowable charitable contribution. 

• If a debtor does not qualify for Chapter 7 or Chapter 13, the only alternative 
is Chapter 11 — a costly and unfeasible alternative for most individual debtors. 

• Judge Edith Holland Jones, in her Dissent to the Final Report of the Commis- 
sion, has suggested that the sanctity of contract and one’s moral obligation 
to honor promises to repay necessitates establishment of a means test, absent 
which bankruptcy as a social welfare program will be subsidized by creditors 
and the vast majority of Americans who struggle and succeed to make ends 
meet financially. The League is sympathetic to the issues raised by Judge 
Jones, however, the means test, as proposed, does not remedy the perceived 
abuse. Determining eligibility merely on the basis of net disposable available 
income, without consideration of the myriad of factors contributing to the fi- 
nancial problem and without court discretion, would preclude too many hon- 
est first time debtors from obtaining redress from the court of last resort. 

• Congress is operating from the premise that filing bankruptcy is per se abu- 
sive. Rather, the focus of Congress should be on debtors who abuse the sys- 
tem by serial filings and those provisions of the Code which encourage abuse 
of the system (e.g., unlimited exemptions). Ultimately, the courts should be 
given the tools (e.g., the totality of the circumstances, including consideration 
of a discretionary, flexible means test) and the express authority to determine 
when abuse is present and how such abuse should be remedied — the concept 
of a fresh start and maintenance of the delicate balance between debtors’ 
rights and creditors’ remedies must be preserved. Under the current Code, 
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the courts do not have the authority to affirmatively look for abuse or fashion 
an appropriate remedy except in the most egregious circumstances. Adoption 
of a “totality of circumstances” test, in conjunction with a discretionary means 
test, would represent a major change and a vehicle by which abuse could be 
addressed and remedied. 


IV. CONCLUSION 

Maintaining and enhancing a fair, balanced and effective bankruptcy system re- 
quires consideration and debate of all the issues. Any individual change has an im- 
pact on the entire system, and cannot and must not be evaluated in a vacuum. The 
League takes seriously its role in this process, and believes that other options be- 
yond the current mandatory needs based formula should be explored that would ad- 
dress the real abuses and preserve the bankruptcy system which Congress acknowl- 
edged it was generally satisfied with in 1994 when this process began and that the 
system was not in need of radical reform. Adoption of a fixed, rigid needs based for- 
mula, as contained in the Bill, represents “radical reform,” which has not been justi- 
fied and will impair the delicate balance inherent in the system; nor is it likely to 
rid the bankruptcy system of the perceived abuses. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jay L. Welford, Co-Chair, 
Legislative Committee 
Judith Greenstone Miller, 
Co-Chair, Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Gekas. We thank Ms. Miller, and turn to Professor Zywicki 
for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF TODD ZYWICKI, PROFESSOR, GEORGE MASON 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, ARLINGTON, VA 

Mr. Zywicki. Thank you, Congressman Gekas. It is an honor to 
come before you today to testify on this historic occasion. As Con- 
gressman Gekas mentioned earlier today, it has heen over 60 years 
since there has heen a joint hearing of the House and Senate on 
bankruptcy, and 60 years ago we were in the midst of the Great 
Depression — 25 percent unemployment, rampant farm failures, 
rampant bank failures, rampant business failures, unparalleled 
suffering in America, and 50,000 to 100,000 bankruptcy filings was 
considered a massive number, unprecedented numbers. 

Today, of course, we have 5 percent unemployment, 6 percent 
growth rates. The farm crisis of the 1980’s is past. Business bank- 
ruptcies are at an incredibly low level. And we had 1.4 million 
bankruptcy filings last year. We had more bankruptcy filings in the 
first half of 1997 than in the entire decade of the Great Depression 
combined. 

Means testing is one of the anecdotes to this problem. Means 
testing can be summed up in one basic question: Should high-in- 
come debtors, who can repay a substantial portion of their debts 
without significant financial or other hardship, be required to do 
so? That’s it: Should high-income debtors, who can repay a signifi- 
cant portion of their debts without significant financial or other 
hardship, be required to do so? 

Bankruptcy should be for poor unemployed, divorced people, basi- 
cally down on their luck. As my co-panelist. Professor Warren, said 
in her great book from a while back, the generous willingness of 
Americans to help those in trouble is balanced by a demand that 
only the truly needy be helped. I think that is the attitude that we 
should have toward bankruptcy. Keep in mind, means testing does 
not interfere with high-income debtors being able to file bank- 
ruptcy. It simply says, if you file, and can repay a certain amount 
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of your debts, you must do so. It does not affect low-income earners 
at all. 

Estimates are that 80 percent of people who file bankruptcy are 
below the national median income by this test. Eighty percent of 
people won’t even be affected. Estimates range from, say, 3 to 5 to 
10 percent — more likely, somewhere between 6 to 10 percent — of 
those who file bankruptcy would be affected by means testing. 

But the payoff is significant. Those same studies show that 60 
to 70 percent of their debts could be repaid, approximately $4 bil- 
lion, if they were forced into chapter 13 rather than chapter 7. 
Compare that to chapter 7 rates, where 95 percent of chapter 7’s 
make no distribution at all, and most of those who make a distribu- 
tion make only a trivial distribution. 

People ask me, why do you care about bankruptcy? I think the 
answer is that an analogy is to shoplifting. Nobody in this room is 
a shopkeeper; none of us own a retail store, but we are all opposed 
to shoplifting. Why is that? Well, first, because we all know that 
the losses, when some people engage in theft and shoplifting, the 
losses get passed onto other consumers. We subsidize those losses, 
at least some of them. 

Secondly, it is simply unfair should get benefits that they don’t 
have to pay for. I seem to recall a phrase a few years ago that, 
those who work hard and play by the rules should be protected in 
America. Those who work hard and play by the rules should be 
protected in the bankruptcy system, but those who do not should 
not. 

Third, creditors are providing valuable goods and valuable serv- 
ices, whether it is goods, credit, whatever it may be. They deserve 
to be paid for that. We all deserve to be paid for the goods that 
we provide. 

Finally, shoplifting and bankruptcy — shoplifting is wrong; bank- 
ruptcy is also a moral act. Bankruptcy is a moral as well as an eco- 
nomic act. There is a conscious decision not to keep one’s promises. 
It is a decision not to reciprocate a benefit received, a good deed 
done on the promise that you will reciprocate. Promise-keeping and 
reciprocity are the foundation of an economy and healthy civil soci- 
ety. 

Do we have charity? Yes. When Jean Valjean shoplifts a loaf of 
bread to feed his children, that is different from a rich guy who 
shoplifts a Rolex watch. The bankruptcy system and means testing 
recognize that. It protects the Jean Valjeans of the bankruptcy sys- 
tem, but not the fellow who is stealing the Rolex watch. 

In law we have the doctrine of necessity. If you in a boat at sea 
and a raging storm comes up, you are allowed to tie up at the first 
dock that you come to. But if you are out at sea and it is a sunny 
day, you are not allowed to just tie up at the dock for a mere mat- 
ter of convenience. The bankruptcy system should be tailored to 
those who have the storms of their life, but it shouldn’t be the peo- 
ple who simply are sailing around on a sunny day and decide to 
cut corners and file bankruptcy for a mere matter of convenience. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Professor Zywicki follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Todd Zywicki, Professor, George Mason University 
School of Law, Arlington, VA 

BIO 

Professor Todd J. Zywicki teaches Bankruptcy, Contracts, and Commercial Law 
courses at George Mason University School of Law in Arlington, VA, where he has 
been an Assistant Professor of Law since 1998. Prior to joining the faculty at George 
Mason, he was an Assistant Professor of Law at Mississippi College School of Law 
in Jackson, MS from 1996-1998. Prior to that. Professor Zywicki clerked for the 
Honorable Judge Jerry E. Smith on the United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, and practiced bankruptcy law with Alston & Bird in Atlanta, GA. He re- 
ceived his J.D. from the University of Virginia in 1993, a Master’s Degree in Eco- 
nomics from Clemson University in 1990, and his undergraduate degree cum laude 
with distinction in his major from Dartmouth College in 1988. Professor Zywicki is 
the author of over 20 published articles, essays, and book reviews in both law re- 
views and economics journals. He has written widely in the areas of bankruptcy, 
environmental law, constitutional law, constitutional history, and economic analysis 
of law. Professor Zywicki is also a Contributing Editor to the Norton Bankruptcy 
Treatise and Co-Chair of the Bankruptcy Subcommittee of the Federalist Society’s 
Financial Institutions Practice Group. He has previously testified on bankruptcy 
issues before the United States Senate, Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Oversight and the Courts. Recent publications on bankruptcy law in- 
clude, “It’s Time for Means-Testing” (co-authored with Judge Edith H. Jones), 1999 
BYU L. Rev. (forthcoming 1999); “Rewrite the Bankruptcy Laws, Not the Scriptures: 
Protecting a Bankruptcy Debtor’s Right to Tithe,” 1998 Wisconsin L. Rev. 1223; 
“Mend It, Don’t End It: The Case for Retaining the Disinterestedness Requirement 
for Debtor in Possession’s Professionals,” 18 Mississippi College L. Rev. 291 (1998). 

STATEMENT 

Distinguished Senators and Representatives, it is a distinct honor to testify before 
you today on the subject of consumer bankruptcy reform. I have practiced, taught, 
and published articles on the subject of consumer bankruptcy. Most recently I am 
a co-author with Judge Edith H. Jones of the forthcoming article, “It’s Time for 
Means-Testing,” which will be published in the B.Y.U. Law Review, a copy of which 
Judge Jones and I have inserted into the record, and the author of a working paper 
on “Credit Cards in Bankruptcy.” 

The debate over means-testing boils down to a simple question: Should high-in- 
come debtors, who can repay a substantial portion of their debts without significant 
financial or other hardship, be required to do so? To this question, I believe the an- 
swer must be “yes.” 

Bankruptcy has traditionally been intended as a last resort for those who are 
poor, unemployed, suffering from health problems, or otherwise down on their luck. 
Bankruptcy should not be a first resort for those who simply and consciously choose 
not to live within their means. Nor should bankruptcy be a mechanism for people 
to strategically take advantage of the system for financial gain. Means-testing will 
improve the administration of the bankruptcy system, increase the recovery from 
high-income debtors, protect low-income debtors, and increase public confidence in 
the fairness and efficiency of the bankruptcy system. At the same time, it will pro- 
tect the poor and unfortunate debtors for whom bankruptcy is intended. 

Opponents of means-testing have engaged in a high degree of hyperbolic rhetoric 
designed to obscure the central issue of whether high-income debtors should be re- 
quired to repay their debts if they can. But an inspection of the goals and practical 
effect of means-testing shows these concerns to be without merit. Means-testing 
does exactly what its name suggests; it requires those who have the “means” to 
repay their debts to do so. By definition, means-testing does not apply at all to the 
great bulk of bankruptcy filers, the roughly 80% of Chapter 7 filers whose incomes 
are below the median national income. Studies repeatedly indicate that means-test- 
ing would affect a maximum of 10% of all bankruptcy filers, all of whom, by defini- 
tion, earn incomes that exceed the median national income, adjusted for family size. 

Although means-testing would cover a relatively modest number of bankruptcy fil- 
ers, its financial impact would be substantial. It targets an extremely well-defined 
group of bankruptcy filers who could pay all or substantially all of their outstanding 
debt with minimal hardship. Studies repeatedly conclude that those affected by 
means-testing could pay approximately 60%-70% of their unsecured debts if they 
filed under Chapter 13, which amounts to a total of over $4 billion. By contrast, 95% 
of Chapter 7 bankruptcy filings make no distribution at all to unsecured creditors, 
and those that do rarely pay out more than a trivial amount. Despite the much larg- 
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er payout made to creditors in a Chapter 13, debtors usually are advantaged by fil- 
ing under Chapter 7. As a result, 72% of individual cases are filed under Chapter 
7. More detailed summaries of the findings of the relevant studies and the mechan- 
ics of how means-testing would work in practice are provided in the article authored 
by Judge Jones and myself. But one thing is clear, even though the reach of means- 
testing is small in terms of the number of filers impacted, its impact would be large 
in terms of the amount of money collected. Moreover, it is likely that the economic 
and other benefits of means-testing, such as uniformity, fairness, and confidence in 
the operation of the bankruptcy system, would more than offset any increases in ad- 
ministrative costs — if any — that might result from its adoption. 

Consider, for instance, the recent case of Dr. Robert N. Kornfield. See In re 
Kornfield, 164 F.3d 778 (2d Cir. 1999). Dr. Kornfield is a gastroenterologist in New 
York who earned $472,445 in 1994, and $404,593 in 1995, before his income “plum- 
meted” to a “mere” $276,000 in 1996. He had an additional amount of $390,216 in 
pension or profit-sharing plans. As for debt, he had $508,664.85 in two mortgages, 
and additional debt of $76,029.15. He also was spending $53,640 per year in private 
schools for his children, despite a specific finding by the bankruptcy court that ap- 
propriate public schools were available for educating Dr. Kornfield’s children. In 
sum, the bankruptcy court “found that the debtors had incurred substantial debts 
largely because of an extravagant lifestyle that they declined to alter in the face of 
lowered income,” Kornfield, 164 F.3d at 783, and the Second Circuit concluded that 
the debtor was “enjoying a substantial income but seeking to transfer the cost of 
an unnecessarily extravagant lifestyle to creditors,” id. at 784. 

Is Dr. Kornfield representative of the vast bulk of individual debtors in the bank- 
ruptcy system? No, he is not. But is he representative of a certain class of debtors 
in the bankruptcy system — those who file bankruptcy not as the result of financial 
hardship as conventionally understood, but merely as a convenience to maintain “an 
unnecessarily extravagant lifestyle” and to transfer the cost to creditors? Yes, he is. 
And this class of opportunistic debtors grows larger every day. In the end, Dr. 
Kornfield’s Chapter 7 case was dismissed for “substantial abuse” under S707(b), but 
his case provides an illustration of the problems with the current regime for policing 
opportunistic debtors such as Dr. Kornfield and why means-testing is a necessary 
antidote. 

Before Dr. Kornfield’s case was finally resolved, he had contested the issue in the 
bankruptcy court, district court, and all the way to the court of appeals. At that 
point the Second Circuit adopted a “totality of circumstances” test to determine 
whether a particular case should be dismissed for “substantial abuse.” Under this 
approach, in every case the court will be required to consider all of the factors that 
might be relevant as to whether a case should be dismissed for “substantial abuse,” 
of which ability to pay is perhaps the most important factor, but not the only factor 
for the court to consider. The adoption of a “totality of circumstances” test means 
that in every case where dismissal is sought under S707(b), courts will have to en- 
gage in detailed fact-finding and sifting and weighing of evidence with little guid- 
ance as to the proper legal standard to apply. As a result, the outcome in any given 
case will be highly dependent on the judge’s inclinations and the debtor’s ability to 
find and fund talented counsel. Moreover, the case was dismissed, but only after a 
lengthy and expensive process that involved an initial hearing, followed by two lay- 
ers of appeals. Thus, the lack of clear rule of decision spawns delay, expensive hear- 
ings, and repeated appeals that impose a significant financial cost on the bank- 
ruptcy system and the court system generally. 

Dr. Kornfield’s case also illustrates the unfairness and non-uniformity of results 
under the current system. Egregious cases pass by unnoticed every day in bank- 
ruptcy courtrooms throughout America. Dr. Kornfield had the misfortune to draw 
a particular U.S. Trustee and particular Bankruptcy Judge who would not let his 
case pass without objection. Similarly-situated debtors who file in other districts or 
even those who file in front of other judges in the same district may receive very 
different treatment. Given the rule-less inquiry established by the current law, the 
outcome in any given case is quite unpredictable and may be expensive to litigate. 
This phenomenon of similarly-situated debtors receiving disparate treatment has 
created both a reality and a perception of unfairness and non-uniformity. 

Finally, Dr. Kornfield’s case reflects a disturbing trend in modern bankruptcy 
law — the seemingly cavalier attitude of some towards filing bankruptcy and repudi- 
ating one’s debts. As the bankruptcy court noted. Dr. Kornfield’s bankruptcy re- 
sulted from a conscious decision to try to maintain his “extravagant lifestyle” in the 
face of lowered income. Rather than moving into a more modest house or sending 
some of his children to public school, he chose to file bankruptcy and force his credi- 
tors to subsidize his decisions. Dr. Kornfield hardly fits the image of the poor and/ 
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or unfortunate debtor looking for a fresh start to get back on his feet. Instead of 
tightening his belt, he filed bankruptcy and repudiated his obligations. 

Means-testing will mitigate many of the problems illustrated by Dr. Kornfield’s 
case. By establishing a clear, bright-line rule for Chapter 7 eligibility, means-testing 
will reduce the high administrative costs associated with the current system. Debt- 
ors and creditors will know with a very high degree of predictability whether the 
debtor will be eligible for Chapter 7. As a result, there will be less uncertainty in- 
volved in the decision whether to bring an action or for a debtor to contest an action. 
Eligibility challenges will be limited to an extremely small set of cases. Most cases 
will either plainly qualify under the test or not qualify, and there will be only a 
small number of cases where the debtor’s eligibility under the ability-to-pay test will 
be in doubt. Under the current approach, by contrast, there is little predictability 
or justice in who might be the subject of a challenge. Extremely high-income debtors 
will often avoid eligibility challenges, while many debtors of relatively modest 
means will suffer challenges. Moreover, means-testing will ensure that those who 
can repay all or substantially all of their debts under Chapter 13 will be required 
to do so, thereby eliminating the incentive to file bankruptcy and encouraging those 
debtors to work out voluntary repayment arrangements. Thus, these cases will not 
even be filed in the first place, eliminating the administrative costs of dealing with 
them. Moreover, as illustrated by Dr. Kornfield’s case, many of these cases will be 
those with high administrative costs, with multiple and complex evidentiary hear- 
ings and appeals, thus the savings on these cases will be substantial. 

Means-testing will also provide much-needed guidance to courts and trustees 
seeking to prevent abuse of the bankruptcy process. Rather than a free-ranging “to- 
tality of circumstances” test and the cost and uncertainty associated with interpret- 
ing and applying it, means-testing will channel the court’s discretion into a much 
more narrow and predictable range of inquiry, thereby limiting strategic challenges 
by both creditors and debtors. Forcing all judges to focus on the same factors and 
weigh them consistently, will also make decisions more predictable and uniform. 
This will increase public confidence in the bankruptcy system by reducing the real 
and perceived unfairness associated with the current regime where who gets caught 
and who does not appears to be mere happenstance. 

Finally, means-testing will have non-quantifiable intangible benefits associated 
with reasserting the moral premise that people should be required to repay their 
debts to the extent that they can, especially if doing so would impose minimal hard- 
ship on them and their standard of living. This, moral signal must be weighed as 
one of the benefits of means-testing. 

Although an extreme example, Dr. Kornfield’s case is all too typical of the modern 
bankruptcy system. Bankruptcy filings have exploded in recent years, despite low 
unemployment and robust economic growth. There are two explanations for this 
surge in filing rates: a change in the relative economic costs and benefits of filing 
bankruptcy, and a decline in the personal shame and social stigma traditionally as- 
sociated with filing bankruptcy. See generally Edith H. Jones and Todd J. Zywicki, 
“It’s Time for Means-Testing,” 1999 BYU L. Rev. (forthcoming). 

Beginning most noticeably with the liberalization of bankruptcy laws ushered in 
with the 1978 Code, there has been a predictable upward trend in bankruptcy filing 
rates. The 1978 Code significantly reduced the economic costs and increased the eco- 
nomic benefits of filing bankruptcy. Indeed, economist Michelle White estimates 
that 15%-20% of American households would financially benefit from filing bank- 
ruptcy, especially if they engaged in some planning prior to filing. 

This increase in the financial benefits of filing bankruptcy has been accompanied 
by an offsetting decrease in the associated costs. In particular, there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the “search costs” associated with learning about bankruptcy. 
The spread of attorney advertising in the 1980s made it easier to inform individuals 
about the availability of bankruptcy as a financial planning tool. Daytime and late- 
night television, as well as newspapers, magazines, and telephone books, are now 
awash in bankruptcy advertisements by lawyers. Equally important is the “water 
cooler” effect: a huge number of people learn about bankruptcy from friends and 
family who have been through the process and report that it was cheap, easy, and 
put an end to creditors’ collection efforts. 

As performer Toni Breixton memorably told a reporter after filing bankruptcy in 
1998, “I’m going to go out and enjoy myself.” At the time of her bankruptcy, 
Braxton’s albums had earned $170 million in sales and she owned a baby grand 
piano, a Porshe, and a Lexus. Most private companies have to pay celebrities large 
sums of money to endorse their products in advertisements; the ease with which 
Braxton, Kim Basinger, Burt Reynolds, John Connolly, M.C. Hammer, and others 
have sailed through bankruptcy is equivalent to free advertising for the bankruptcy 
system. Nor is Braxton’s attitude limited to the very well-to-do. Consider the senti- 
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merit expressed by a middle-class filer from New York who used the bankruptcy sys- 
tem to maintain their unrealistic standard of living, “We’re not doing the pauper 
thing. . . . We have a nice house. We go to Foxwoods. We have his and her cars. 
It took us a long time to go from Brooklyn to Queens. We can’t go back.” Finally, 
the sheer volume of bankruptcy cases has spawned a cottage industry in “do-it-your- 
self’ bankruptcy kits and so-called bankruptcy “mills” that represent debtors in 
high-volume, repetitive cases. These too have further reduced the costs associated 
with learning about and filing bankruptcy. 

There has also been a reduction in the shame and stigma associated with filing 
bankruptcy. Bankruptcy represents a repudiation of one’s promises, a decision not 
to pay someone back for a benefit that they have bestowed upon you. This ethic of 
reciprocity and promise-keeping is the foundation of a free economy and a healthy 
civil society. We teach our children from a very young age to keep their promises 
and to reciprocate benefits bestowed upon them. We also internalize these lessons 
through our consciences and often feel personal shame when we fail to keep our 
promises; when we take without giving back. As a result, filing bankruptcy tradi- 
tionally has been treated as a socially and personally shameful act. Part of Harry 
Truman’s lore was his decision to voluntarily repay the debts of his failed haber- 
dashery. It took him 15 years to do so, but in the end he did and was applauded 
for it. 

But this ethic of paying one’s promises now seems old fashioned and out of vogue. 
In short, there are too many Robert Kornfields and too few Harry Trumans on the 
current bankruptcy landscape. To paraphrase Senator Moynihan, we have “defined 
bankruptcy deviancy downward” to the point where many see it as simply an alter- 
native financial planning device. Moreover, because the financial benefits of filing 
bankruptcy are greatest for upper-income debtors, the role of personal shame and 
social stigma has had its greatest marginal impact in restraining those individuals 
from filing bankruptcy opportunistically. The underlying dynamics driving the surge 
in personal bankruptcies predicts an ever-growing influx of high-income debtors into 
the bankruptcy system in coming years and thereby reinforces the urgency of 
means-testing. 

Who are the beneficiaries of means-testing? We all are. To see why, consider that 
although few of us actually own retail shopping stores, all of us oppose shoplifting 
and believe that it should be forbidden. The reasons why we support laws against 
shoplifting are analogous to the justifications for means-testing. First, when people 
shoplift or don’t pay their bills, we all suffer in the form of higher prices for goods 
and for credit, as at least some of those losses are necessarily passed on to us as 
fellow consumers. Second, allowing some people to obtain goods, services, or credit 
without paying for it is simply unfair to those who do act responsibly and pay for 
the benefits they receive. Third, retail sellers and those who extend credit are sell- 
ing a useful product or providing a socially-beneficial service for which they are enti- 
tled to be paid. We all have to work for a living and we are all entitled to be paid 
for the goods and services that we provide. Finally, shoplifting simply is wrong; it 
violates trust and it breaks promises. You shouldn’t take it if you aren’t going to 
pay for it. Just as one need not be a shopkeeper to be opposed to shoplifting, one 
similarly need not be a banker to be in favor of means-testing. 

Rather than facing up to the existence of abuse in the bankruptcy system by some 
unscrupulous high-income debtors, critics of means-testing have chosen to point fin- 
gers at creditors for causing bankruptcy, with credit card issuers identified as the 
primary villains. As an explanation for the massive rise in bankruptcy filing rates 
in recent years, this “blame the creditors” mentality has tremendous popular appeal. 
But it also has little credibility as an explanation for spiraling bankruptcy filing 
rates. 

Several commentators have argued that increases in overall consumer debt and 
debt-to-income ratios explain the recent surge in bankruptcy filing rates. There are 
several problems with this thesis. First, it incorrectly treats debt levels as an exoge- 
nous variable, unaffected by the relative ability of borrowers to discharge those 
debts in bankruptcy. But a borrower’s willingness to take on debt clearly will be re- 
lated to the ease with which he can later discharge those debt obligations if he 
chooses to do so. Hence, debt levels are an endogenous variable as well, and will 
be a function of the overall bankruptcy system. Second, those who have postulated 
a link between debt and bankruptcy have failed to provide a persuasive explanation 
as to how debt could “cause” bankruptcy for individuals, as opposed to businesses. 
Significantly more important would be the relationship between current debt — the 
amount that a debtor is required to pay each month — and bankruptcy. Individual 
bankruptcy would seem to be the result of an inability to meet one’s obligations as 
they come due, not insolvency in some type of balance-sheet accounting. Because of 
the extremely low interest rates of recent years, current debt levels have fallen even 
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as overall debt levels have risen. As a result of these low interest rates, borrowers 
should be able to carry the same or even marginally greater debt levels at greater 
ease than before, thereby contradicting the “debt causes bankruptcy” thesis. Third, 
debt does not exist in a vacuum, it accumulates through the decisions of consumers 
to purchase goods and services. Thus, “too much debt” in many cases could simply 
be recharacterized as “too much spending,” as was the case with Dr. Kornfield. It 
is not debt that causes bankruptcy for many people, it is a conscious choice not to 
live within one’s means and to finance an extravagant lifestyle through borrowing 
rather than belt-tightening. Finally, statistics on debt simply do not provide an ex- 
planation for the rapid run-up in bankruptcy filing rates of recent years. As one 
commentator has observed, even if debt-to-income ratios have worsened, they have 
done so gradually: “They did not get worse by 29% in 1996 over 1995, but bank- 
ruptcies did. They did not worsen again by 20% in 1997 over 1996, but bankruptcies 
did.” 

Nor will it do to blame credit card issuers. Because of their visibility, credit card 
issuers have become easy villains for those seeking to blame creditors. As Judge 
Jones and I wrote, “[C]redit card issuers have become the modern equivalent to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s ’Cross of Gold,’ crucif 3 dng consumers in the pursuit of ever- 
greater profits.” But blaming credit card issuers for the bankruptcy boom is implau- 
sible on its face. First, the total credit card debt burden of $529 billion pales in com- 
parison to overall housing debt of $4 trillion, and housing debt has been increasing 
much faster than revolving debt in recent years. Second, most Americans are “con- 
venience” users of credit cards who pay off their balances each month and therefore 
accrue no interest fees or service charges. Focusing on those who revolve balances 
from month-to-month ignores the reality that few Americans fit this profile. 

Those who would vilify credit card issuers also misunderstand the role that they 
play in the modern American economy. Entire segments of our economy, such as 
internet and catalogue shopping, would not exist without consumer access to credit 
cards. Credit cards enable individuals to deal with short-term emergencies like car 
and home repairs, without having to hoard large amounts of cash in non-interest 
bearing checking accounts, not to mention all the fringe benefits of frequent flyer 
miles, rental car insurance, purchase price protection, and even cash back bonuses. 
Moreover, the credit card industry has revealed itself to be ferociously competitive. 
In a market with 6,000 issuers and millions of consumers it is hard to imagine it 
being otherwise. And, indeed, after an early period of high profitability following de- 
regulation, profits on credit card issuers have decreased substantially in recent 
years. 

Access to credit cards are especially important for low-income borrowers, as they 
lack the options of more wealthy borrowers. For instance, low-income borrowers ob- 
viously will have less access to home equity loans than the rich. Absent credit cards, 
low-income borrowers faced with a short-term need for cash, such as the need for 
a new transmission for a car, will face an array of unfavorable options: selling per- 
sonal assets, taking them to a pawn shop, or tr 3 dng to get a short term loan from 
a bank that will probably charge them fees and an interest rate that substantially 
exceed that available on credit cards. Dagobert Brito and Peter Hartley, economists 
at Rice University, observe that there are few substitutes for the low transaction 
cost access to short-term credit offered by credit cards. As a result, despite the seem- 
ingly high rates of interest charged by credit cards, it is actually quite rational for 
many people to revolve balances on credit cards. See Dagobert L. Brito & Peter R. 
Hartley, “Consumer Rationality and Credit Cards,” 103 J. Pol. Econ. 400 (1995). Ac- 
cess to credit cards have democratized credit, making its advantages available to all 
when it previously was available only to the elite. 

Means-testing is an idea whose time has come. Courts are already applying a var- 
iation of means-testing, but with highly unpredictable and unfair results. Means- 
testing will improve the administration of the bankruptcy system, increase the re- 
covery from high-income debtors, protect low-income debtors, and increase public 
confidence in the fairness and efficiency of the bankruptcy system. 

Mr. Gekas. I thank the witness and turn to our final panelist, 
Professor Warren, for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH WARREN, LEO GOTTLIEB 
PROFESSOR OF LAW, HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, BOSTON, MA 

Ms. Warren. Thank you. Chairman Gekas. I also say, as others 
have, it is an honor to be here, and particularly a an honor to be 
here at your personal invitation. 
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I will start as Judge Kenner did. She caused me to do a calcula- 
tion, and that is, I have now been teaching bankruptcy and busi- 
ness law for 20 years, and I think that means that I have now seen 
the coming of age of about 4,600 lawyers, a much scarier concept, 
isn’t it? 

I thought I would start today by talking just a little bit about 
who is in the bankruptcy system. We have heard from creditors; we 
have heard from judges; we have heard from academics. The people 
we haven’t heard from are the debtors, the people who are affected 
by this system. I just want to give a sketch of a few things that 
we know about these people. 

We know that two out of every three debtors who file for bank- 
ruptcy have suffered a significant period of unemployment or job 
interruption in the 2 years before they have filed. These are people 
who have been downsized, outsized into jobs or into smaller jobs, 
lesser jobs, unemployment, independent contractor status that car- 
ries no benefit and many weeks carries no income. 

We know about divorce. We know that the people who file for di- 
vorce are more likely also to file for bankruptcy. If I know nothing 
more about the women in this room other than the fact that their 
current marital status is that they are divorced, I know that they 
have a 300 percent greater likelihood of being in bankruptcy this 
year alone than their cohorts who are single or who are married. 

Medical debts. About one in five of the debtors who file for bank- 
ruptcy identify themselves as having significant medical debts be- 
fore they filed for bankruptcy and identify this as the source of 
their problems. Lack of insurance is felt in the bankruptcy courts. 
This is the only place to deal with it. 

Homeowners some of the most trying stories in bankruptcy. 
About half of the people who file for bankruptcy are homeowning 
folks, people who have passed the most rigorous credit standards 
at some point in their life. And why are they in bankruptcy? They 
are in bankruptcy because they are trying to save their homes. 
What we know about these people, particularly, is that they are the 
most fragile homeowners. African-American homeowners and His- 
panic-American homeowners have a much increased percentage of 
bankruptcy relative to white homeowners. These are people who 
have suffered from discrimination both in housing and in the work- 
place, and those forms of discrimination make their way into the 
bankruptcy courts. 

We know that the elderly are also in bankruptcy. About 280,000 
people filed for bankruptcy last year who are older than 50. We 
know that about 50,000 of the filers are older than 65. What is one 
of the principal reasons that they file for bankruptcy? They file for 
bankruptcy because they are disproportionately the victims of the 
scams in the credit industry. They file to try to deal with aggres- 
sive creditors. They say, quite simply, they can’t cope with the 
phone calls anymore; they can’t cope with the people visiting them. 
These are people who use bankruptcy as a way to stop abusive col- 
lection practices. 

Small business owners. Those are also among the people we 
haven’t heard about today. One in five Americans who files for 
bankruptcy is a failed entrepreneur. If you start your own business 
you have a three times greater likelihood of ending up in bank- 
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ruptcy court than anybody else in America. Entrepreneurs are 
about 7 percent of our population, but they are 20 percent of those 
who are in bankruptcy. Why are they in bankruptcy? They are in 
bankruptcy because little businesses are fragile, and they have had 
to guarantee personally all of the debts. Even if they are not trying 
to keep their businesses afloat, if they have given up on the notion 
that they can keep the store open or keep working as an independ- 
ent person, the idea of going back to a wage-earning job no longer 
works for them because they are $50,000, $75,000, $100,000 in 
debt from their failed businesses. 

These are the people who are not represented in this room today, 
but we have to think about when we think about bankruptcy re- 
form. 

What does this bill do? This bill is more than 300 pages long. 
The consumer provisions go on for a long, long time — and I say 
that as an academic who is used to reading lots and lots of stat- 
utes. 

I want to make a global point. This debate isn’t about means 
testing or at least not means testing alone. That has been a flash 
point. That has been the lightning rod, and it is important to hear. 
But this is about a thousand traps that have been set for debtors 
in this bill. Means testing is there to push debtors out of chapter 
7. 

Increasing nondischargeability of credit card debts claps them on 
the other side. It says, you went through bankruptcy, but you 
didn’t get much help from it, because many of your creditors will 
still be there on the other side. 

Reducing eligibility for chapter 13 means these people can’t move 
from chapter 7 over to chapter 13 to repay. It just means they 
move back out of the system, so that their creditors can pick them 
apart however they want. 

Allowing creditors’ motions under 707(b) means that creditors 
who have much more money and much more leverage can just 
squeeze debtors harder. That is the key point. 

What is this bill about? This isn’t about whether or not we get 
a few people to pay more. It is whether or not we can squeeze peo- 
ple to pay outside bankruptcy, often by signing more reaffirma- 
tions. This is where the major scandal in this system is. What this 
bill does is it lets the creditors increase the size of their club, at 
the same time that it says you can as many reaffirmations as you 
want. There is no effective control over reaffirmation. 

Let me make this clear: The Sears case, under this bill, could no 
longer be brought. Any attempt of debtors to get together and bring 
a class action for any of the abuses of the system would be gone. 

I would like to close, if I could, by just reading from one debtor 
in the Sears litigation. She says about her Sears reaffirmation, “I 
truthfully wasn’t paying attention when the Sears lady asked me 
for the reaffirmation because I was crying and so upset that I had 
failed to be able to pay my debts in the first place. Otherwise, I 
wouldn’t be in a bankruptcy court. Well, I worked two full-time jobs 
for almost 7 years after my divorce with my seven children. The 
two full-time jobs affected my health, and I couldn’t work them 
anymore. That is when I stopped paying Sears $150 a month.” 
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She goes on to say that she lost her home. Let me make it clear: 
This was a legal reaffirmation. This one was denied under the 
Sears settlement. 

[The prepared statement of Professor Warren follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Elizabeth Warren, Leo Gottlieb Professor of Law, 
Harvard Law School, Boston, MA 

THE NEED FOR REFORM 

All legal systems benefit from periodic adjustment to account for changed cir- 
cumstances, to address unforeseen consequences, and to reconcile divergent court in- 
terpretations. The bankruptcy system is no different. For one hundred years. Con- 
gress has periodically adjusted the Bankruptcy Code to reflect these kinds of adjust- 
ments. This is a healthy process that helps insure efficiency, effectiveness and, most 
importantly, public confidence in the system. 

No one doubts that the bankruptcy system could be improved by amending the 
Bankruptcy Code to address identified and documented ambiguities and problems. 
But any reform must be balanced. The bankruptcy community — judges, lawyers, ac- 
countants, academics, trustees, and others — has been engaged in a continuing dia- 
logue. 

I favor reform. But not all change is reform. 

The key to bankruptcy reform, like other types of real reform, is to make changes 
in a narrowly targeted and carefully crafted fashion so that the cost of these 
changes does not outweigh the anticipated benefit for parties in these cases and for 
the public at large. 

A good example of the failure of the cost-benefit analysis is evident in the pro- 
posed means test. The credit industry for forty years has pressed for a means test 
of the kind proposed in H.R. 833. Twenty years ago, they claimed that without 
means testing consumer credit would dry up. They claim today that without these 
reforms bankruptcy costs every American family fcbO. The accuracy of that state- 
ment has been challenged by research supported by the American Bankruptcy Insti- 
tute, an independent organization of professionals representing both debtors and 
creditors. That research, conducted by Professors Marianne Culhane and Michaela 
White, suggests that the means test in H.R. 833 would produce very little benefit. 
If even the most optimistic estimates of the debtors’ capacity to repay come true 
(what Culhane and White deem “the impossible dream”) and even if many of the 
administrative costs of implementing and enforcing a means test were ignored, the 
independent study shows that the proposed change would increase recoveries for 
creditors by a total of about 90 cents each year for each household. ^ This is not nar- 
rowly tailored, cost-effective reform. 

When dealing with the bankruptcy system, it is especially important to take a 
careful cost-benefit approach. Bankruptcy is a collective proceeding involving a lim- 
ited pool of resources. If the law gives more benefits to one creditor, other creditors 
suffer. Bankruptcy is the ultimate zero-sum system. Creditors compete for the lim- 
ited dollars of the people who have declared themselves bankrupt. More to one cred- 
itor is necessarily less for another. 

Who are these creditors? Creditors are not just car lenders, credit unions, and 
credit card companies — the people we hear from today. Some creditors are women 
and children collecting support. In addition, they are utilities, landlords, doctors, 
hairdressers, plumbers, the paper girl, neighbors, federal state and local taxing au- 
thorities, and many others. These creditors have interests that, by definition, are 
adverse to each other — not just to the debtor. More money for retailers issuers 
means less money for car lenders; more money for banks is less money for landlords; 
more money for credit card issuers is less money for mothers collecting child sup- 
port. And more money for administrative costs means less money for everyone. 
Bankruptcy does not create money; it creates only collection priorities among credi- 
tors for the very limited dollars of the debtors. 

H.R. 833 IS NOT REFORM 

Almost every day, someone asks me about this bill. And, almost every day, I re- 
spond that I am deeply, deeply concerned about this bill. 


1 Marianne B. Culhane and Michaela M. White, Taking the New Consumer Bankruptcy Model 
for a Test Drive: Means-Testing Real Chapter 7 Debtors, American Bankruptcy Law Review 
(forthcoming 1999). 
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Am I concerned because I oppose reform? 

Am I concerned because I think that some people should get a free ride at 
the expense of everyone else because I do not care whether I pay a hidden bank- 
ruptcy tax? 

Am I concerned because I do not care if people exercise personal responsibil- 
ity? 

Of course, the answer to all of these questions is no, a loud and resounding no. 

Then why does this bill worry me so much? Because change does not equal re- 
form. The definition of reform is “to improve by correction of error or removal of de- 
fects.” A secondary meaning is “to abolish abuse.” This hill does neither. 

Instead, the bill will cause chaos. It is loaded with complicated and conflicting pol- 
icy choices added to try to satisfy competing special interests. It is rife with sloppy 
technical work that will create amhiguities to be litigated for twenty years or more. 

Moreover, the bill is one-sided. It has more than 120 pages of amendments affect- 
ing consumer cases, and they all head in the same direction: They give a few credi- 
tor interests more opportunities to try to recover from their debtors while they re- 
duce the protection for other creditors and for debtors. Although the bill contains 
a few provisions bearing labels that suggest they provide needed protections for con- 
sumer or address creditor abuse, a careful reading of those provisions reveals that 
they will do little in practice. 

Among the most objectionable features of the current proposals are: 

The failure to introduce real reform for debtor abuses by limiting property ex- 
emptions 

Provisions to increase the number of nondischargeable debts for every family in 
bankruptcy, including the very poorest 

Changes that will permit fewer debtors to qualify for repayment plans, thereby 
reducing — not increasing — the number of Chapter 13s 

Conflicts among provisions that push debtors out of Chapter 7 (means testing) 
but restrict access to Chapter 13 (increasing payments to secured creditors re- 
quired to confirm a plan) 

A means tests that is impossible to administer, that will swamp the bankruptcy 
courts, and that invites creditors to use their superior resources to leverage 
debtors into making improvident repayment agreements 

No review of reaffirmation agreements despite the scandals in the bankruptcy 
courts in the last two years 

Let me be clear. Although I believe that this bill can be improved from its current 
state, I fear that it is flawed to its core. It is flawed because its underlying structure 
is not designed to stop abuse or to increase personal responsibility. Whatever the 
intent of the drafters, the bill will make the system dysfunctional. This is why bank- 
ruptcy professionals in organized groups (such as the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference), on their own (such as the bankruptcy judges and the bankruptcy law pro- 
fessors), and as representatives of responsible creditors (such as the Commercial 
Law League) have opposed this approach to reform. 

As lawmakers, you are entitled to make the policy decision to shut down the 
bankruptcy system. If this is your goal, however, it would be more efficient to sim- 
ply repeal parts or all of Title 11. 

ELEMENTS OF REAL BANKRUPTCY REFORM 

Real reform is within your reach. Among the provisions that would improve the 
system for everyone — both debtors and creditors — are: 

Restrict repeat filings 

Limit property exemptions that are too high 

Deny bankruptcy distributions to creditors who do not play by the rules, par- 
ticularly creditors who violate rules on predatory lending practices 

Implement systematic audits in combination with data collection, making it pos- 
sible to develop a more accurate picture of what is happening in the system 

Reduce creditor overreaching by restricting access to reaffirmations 

Improve credit disclosures so that borrowers can know their actual balances, 
amortization rates, and effective interest rates 
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Require that advertisements and applications for home equity loans and lines 
of credit disclose limits on the tax deductibility of such loans 

Restrict the use of teaser rates, hidden fees, shortened payment periods, and 
other practices that are designed to take advantage of unsuspecting consumers 

Give courts wider latitude to dismiss Chapter 7 cases for debtors who do not 
need bankruptcy relief, while avoiding arbitrary guidelines that are easy for 
abusers to evade 


WHY DO ALL THIS WORK? 

Meaningful bankruptcy reform is a lot of work. Twenty-six disparate groups rang- 
ing from the Family Law Section of the American Bar Association to the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights to Mothers Against Drunk Driving have told you that 
this bill is not a good approach and that it is in fact counter-productive. 

The effort is worthwhile. The people who rely on this system are the people who 
are not here today. 

They are the owners of small businesses who struggle to get back on their feet 
after their businesses have failed 

They are divorced women trying to raise families and stabilize their financial 
lives 

They are elderly Americans who are disproportionately victims of creditor scams 
and fraud 

They are families in which one or both parents have lost a job or been 
downsized or outsourced into a job that pays less and provides fewer benefits 

They are African American and Hispanic American homeowners who, facing 
every form of housing, mortgage and insurance discrimination, are making a 
last ditch effort to hang on to their homes 

They are students, beginning their adult lives already so deeply in debt with 
credit cards that they will never be able to buy a home or support a family 

They are families without insurance and families with too little insurance for 
the medical catastrophes that have come their way 

These people don’t see themselves as debtors. They see themselves for what they 
are: nurses and construction workers, factory workers and shopkeepers, retired peo- 
ple and college students, teachers and cabinetmakers. They could be anyone in this 
room. 

The people who rely on this system are the people who live in your districts. On 
average, about one out of every 72 of the households in your districts will file for 
bankruptcy this year. Since 1994, about one in 20 of the households in your home- 
towns has declared bankruptcy.^ These are your constituents. They vote, use our 
public schools and libraries, go to our churches or other religious services, pay taxes. 
Most of them, as even the most aggressive proponents of the bill have conceded, find 
themselves in bankruptcy due to a catastrophic event that they could not weather. 
Some are profligate; most are not. All of them are overwhelmed by debt. 

Bankruptcy law is the last safety net of the middle class. A change that 
unbalances the system is not reform — it is wholesale revision that substitutes com- 
plex special interest legislation for a carefully balanced system that has worked for 
more than a hundred years. Bankruptcy is the last hope for the small businessman, 
the divorced woman, the African-American homeowner, the displaced executive, and 
the elderly couple facing a sharp slide out of the middle class into the lower class. 
It is a system worth saving. 

Mr. Gekas. Well, we thank Professor Warren. 

The Chair will allot itself 5 minutes for questions and answers. 
Professor Warren, reaffirmation is possible under current law, 
isn’t that correct? 

Ms. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Gekas. And so the evils that you attach to reaffirmation are 
not made worse by the provisions that we have in our bill, espe- 


2 Calculated from data provided by the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
March 1, 1999. 
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cially since they try to follow the Sears case guidelines. Don’t you 
agree? 

Ms. Warren. No, Congressman, I don’t. What you are doing with 
this bill is at every turn you are increasing the leverage of creditors 
to secure reaffirmations from debtors than you are doing 

Mr. Gekas. What leverage do they now have in reaffirmation? 

Ms. Warren. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Gekas. What leverage do they now have in reaffirmation? 

Ms. Warren. They can threaten to bring lawsuits. 

Mr. Gekas. I’m saying, under the current law. 

Ms. Warren. They can threaten to bring lawsuits. They can 
say 

Mr. Gekas. So reaffirmation under the current law is a tool of 
the creditors, you are saying? 

Ms. Warren. Yes, and you are increasing the power of that tool 
by giving them more reaffirmation — more nondischargeability pro- 
visions, by giving them the ability to bring an action under 707(b), 
and by cutting off their access to chapter 13, where they could deal 
with their debts in a repayment plan. 

Mr. Gekas. You mean separate from reaffirmation? 

Ms. Warren. That is right. All the other things 

Mr. Gekas. What I am saying to you is that reaffirmation in our 
bill is not that distant from reaffirmation under the current law. 
If you can consider it as an evil tool of creditors to crush the debt- 
or, it exists now, and what reform measures do you have for reaffir- 
mation as of now? 

Ms. Warren. I believe that what we should do is we should re- 
strict reaffirmation. If what we are going to try to do is find that 
3 percent that 

Mr. Gekas. Until this reform measure came up, had you of- 
fered — 

Ms. Warren. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Gekas. To whom? 

Ms. Warren. To the National Bankruptcy Review Commission. 

Mr. Gekas. Did they adopt those? 

Ms. Warren. I am trying to remember. There were so many pro- 
visions — 

Mr. Gekas. I think not. I think not. But the point is, that is just 
one set of problems. 

Another set: You state in your written statement, and you made 
mention of it in your oral statement, that the people who are the 
debtors, the ones who are not witnessed here, I believe that we are 
taking into account their plight by setting the median income as 
a test pattern that puts most of them in full fresh-start status in 
chapter 7. We believe that. You may disagree with that, but the 
very litany of groups of people that you talk about we protect. Afri- 
can-Americans and Hispanic-American homeowners we protect if 
they need protection. Students, families without insurance and 
families with too little insurance, all the catastrophes that you out- 
line in your written statement, and which you reiterate in your oral 
statement, are protected in our bill. Do you dispute that? 

Ms. Warren. Yes, Congressman, I dispute it, and I dispute it 
vigorously. 
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Mr. Gekas. Well, then we will have to continue the dispute and 
see 

Ms. Warren. Well, would you like me to say why? 

Mr. Gekas [continuing]. Who can foster 

Ms. Warren. Do you want me to say why? 

Mr. Gekas. Yes, of course. 

Ms. Warren. Good. I dispute it because the nondischargeability 
provisions have no income floor. They will apply to people who 
make $10,000. They will apply to people who make $8,000 a year. 
They will apply to everyone. There is no income floor on that. 

Mr. Gekas. What is the nondischargeability status today? 

Ms. Warren. There is some nondischargeability. You are in- 
creasing it, and you are making it worse for various debtors 

Mr. Gekas. Even without our reform? 

Ms. Warren. If you are asking me, is the system bad today, I 
would say, yes, I think there are some tough parts in the system, 
but you are making it much worse. 

Mr. Gekas. It is bad, you are saying, the system today? 

Ms. Warren. Some parts of it. Yes, I think there are some of the 
nondischargeability provisions today that make no sense. But you 
are not making it better; you are making it worse; you are adding 
to them. 

Mr. Gekas. In a large sense, the criticisms that you visit against 
our reform measure exist in your criticism of the current system? 

Ms. Warren. No, Congressman. What I am saying is, you are 
taking a system that has balanced the power between debtor and 
creditor. Is it perfect at every point? No. I think there are some 
places where creditors have the advantage; I think there are some 
places where debtors have the advantage. And what you are doing. 
Congressman, is that you are adding 300 pages of provisions that 
do nothing but add leverage to the hands of the creditors. 

Mr. Gekas. Judge Jones, you mention in your Law Review arti- 
cle, and Professor Zywicki, that the critics of the means test, for in- 
stance, seem to put the blame on the credit card issuers, no matter 
what the cause of bankruptcy is. What do you say to that? 

Ms. Jones. Well, I think we demonstrated that the conventional 
wisdom in the bankruptcy community, which is precisely that argu- 
ment against credit card issuers, is not just well-founded, for a 
number of reasons. A couple of them were stated by the MBNA fel- 
low earlier here. But among those are we have seen a sea change 
in the way in which credit cards are used by the American people, 
and the terms and conditions of those credit cards — he referred to 
competition; that the card industry has gotten so much more com- 
petitive, that interest rates are going down; fees are being waived; 
a lot of other benefits are being given to customers. Most customers 
roll over their accounts every 30 days. Most customers never even 
incur a finance charge. So that whole argument is a house of cards 
and a red herring. 

May I make an observation about Professor Warren’s comments 
on reaffirmation? 

Mr. Gekas. Yes, without objection. 

Ms. Jones. I was on the Commission. Professor Warren was the 
advisor to the Commission. I wrote 250 pages of dissents to the 
Commission report. Precisely what the Commission, the five-mem- 
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ber majority recommended was essentially to do away with re- 
affirmations altogether, because there is that paternalistic element 
in the bankruptcy academic community which says the debtors are 
too stupid to decide when they should take on more debt. 

The real problem in reaffirmations is twofold. One is that attor- 
neys are not fulfilling their ethical responsibility to counsel their 
clients about whether a reaffirmation is a good deal or not. The 
Sears case is entirely separate because that was illegal activity tak- 
ing place totally outside the supervision of the bankruptcy court. If 
the debtors’ attorneys were doing their job, and even Mr. Klein I 
think recognized before the Commission, as did many, many practi- 
tioners and judges, the debtors’ attorneys do not represent their cli- 
ents well here. Furthermore, many courts do not take their respon- 
sibility seriously enough to oversee the reaffirmation agreements, 
as they required to do. So that problem could be cured today. 

Mr. Gekas. Yes. Thank you. Judge Jones. 

The gentleman from New York is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

I would point out, of course, that Judge Jones’ comments are a 
little in-apropos since most debtors do not have lawyers because 
they are representing themselves; they are pro se. So it isn’t a 
question 

Ms. Jones. That is not true, sir. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, it is true. 

Ms. Miller, you represent the Commercial Law League, which 
represents creditors as well as debtors, correct? 

Ms. Miller. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nadler. Now Mr. Hammonds from MBNA said in his testi- 
mony that this legislation would reduce litigation. Do you agree? 
And what would be the impact on commercial cases if we flood the 
bankruptcy courts with this sort of consumer litigation? How would 
that impact business liability, the payment of commercial debts, 
and jobs? 

Ms. Miller. Let me suggest the following: No. 1, I don’t agree 
with his observation. If anything, the means test opens up the door 
to loads of litigation, not only in terms of whether or not you fall 
within or outside the standard, but also under the IRS standard — 
there is all sorts of litigation regularly over whether or not you fall 
within the standard. That same litigation is going to take place in 
this context. 

Once a trustee determines that a debtor doesn’t meet the stand- 
ards, he files a motion to have the case dismissed. The debtor is 
not going to necessarily roll over and not appear at that hearing. 
After that takes place, then he is going to — the next motion is 
going to be, nevertheless, I fall within the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to justify being here. That is going to be an intense fac- 
tual determination. Then, provided you get past that, then you are 
going to have the trustee’s motion filed against debtor’s counsel for 
abuse. 

Now with all of these matters being brought before the court, it 
has to clog the docket and increase the cost and expense of admin- 
istering these cases. And who is going to pay for that? Who is going 
to pay for the trustee’s time to do that? iWio is going to pay for 
the court’s time? 
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Mr. Nadler. How would this impact on commercial cases? 

Ms. Miller. With regard to commercial cases, it is not just the 
needs-based testing, but you have to look, as Professor Warren has 
indicated, and some of the other proposals that are in the Bill, the 
presumed nondischargeable in many cases pits the nondischarge- 
able creditors against the trade creditors, the unsecured creditors 
who are looking for the same dollars. By increasing the non- 
dischargeable class of creditors in a chapter 13, and not considering 
classification issues at the same time, you are not making a chap- 
ter 13 plan feasible anymore. 

Another provision where you have an anti-lien-stripping provi- 
sion for 5 years, if, in fact, you require that all of these claims be 
paid the full amount, whether or not it would be a secured claim 
under applicable State law, or would otherwise fit within section 
506(a), again, there won’t be anything left for the unsecured credi- 
tors. This is not a Bill that helps unsecured creditors get paid. It 
really is special interest in many, many ways. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. Let me ask one other question quickly, 
because I want to turn to Professor Warren. 

The Small Business Administration has criticized the inflexibility 
and the burdensome nature of the requirements on small business 
reorganizations. Do you believe that this section would needlessly 
force many small businesses into liquidation instead of survival? 

Ms. Miller. The Commercial Law League of America and the 
National Bankruptcy Conference have sponsored a joint small busi- 
ness proposal which differs in a number of important respects from 
the current small business proposal that is contained in Title 4 of 
H.R. 833. Let me see if I can tell you — and I do think that, without 
the changes that are contained in our joint proposal, the ability of 
a small business to succeed and successfully reorganize is going to 
be hampered significantly. 

Mr. Nadler. So don’t go into details, except to say right now 
that, under this bill as written, you think it true that businesses 
that could survive now through reorganization would, in fact, be 
forced into liquidation? 

Ms. Miller. Particularly with the stringent deadlines and the 
lack of flexibility and the amount of small businesses, 85 percent 
of them would fall within the debt limits that are currently 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. Thank you. 

Professor Warren, the National Bankruptcy Review Commission 
overwhelmingly rejected the type of means test in this bill, correct? 

Ms. Warren. That is correct. 

Ms. Jones. That is not correct. We didn’t consider it. 

Mr. Nadler. Excuse me. 

Ms. Jones. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Nadler. Oh, I am sorry. Can I ask unanimous consent for 
additional time, so that Judge Jones can continue her interruption? 

Ms. Warren. Why don’t you let her do that? 

Mr. Nadler. Seriously. Without taking off my time, I would like 
to hear from her. 

Mr. Gekas. I might take it off your time. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, then I don’t want to hear from her. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Gekas. Then we will do it on my time. 
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Mr. Nadler. That is fine. By all means. 

Mr. Gekas. What is the official action or non-action taken by the 
Commission relative to means testing? 

Ms. Jones. There was no action. We did not discuss or vote on 
means testing. Two Commissioners, myself and Jim Shepherd, al- 
luded to it in our dissent with no specifics. 

Ms. Warren. I think we might want to add that it was a pro- 
posal that was in front of the Commission, and it was withdrawn 
by Judge Jones. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. Now I was going to ask you. Professor War- 
ren — thank you — I was going to ask you, I think in your dialog or 
your colloquy a moment ago, a few minutes ago, with the chair- 
man, I think you were talking past each other, frankly. Forget the 
means test. We are not now talking about the means test. Is it 
your testimony that other provisions in this bill, in addition to the 
means test, such as the nondischargeability, various increases will 
greatly burden low-income people, people who would never pass a 
means test? 

Ms. Warren. Congressman, I don’t support this version of the 
means test. 

Mr. Nadler. I understand that. 

Ms. Warren. But if this Congress passed just this means test, 
and not another word that is in this bill, it would have this much 
[indicating] impact on debtors 

Mr. Nadler. Very modest? 

Ms. Warren. If it turns out that they passed all of the other pro- 
visions and left out means testing, the effect on the very poorest 
debtors, the effect on the most stressed debtors, the effect on the 
debtors who can least afford to go into court and litigate it would 
be the same. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. I have one further question. I was talk- 
ing last night to a legislative affairs representative of one of the 
major credit card companies, who specifically told me I was wrong 
in one aspect of my understanding of this bill. I won’t tell you what 
I said. So let me just ask you the question. The question is 

Ms. Warren. We will see if I can guess. 

Mr. Nadler [continuing]. Is it correct or not — does this bill oper- 
ate in such a way that the bill provides that in chapter 13, you can- 
not confirm a plan unless the debtor can make certain payments? 
Now is it correct that some debtors, could be faced with a Catch- 
22 situation that they failed the means test because they are too 
rich for chapter 7; they are pushed into chapter 13, but, because 
they don’t have enough income, they don’t have enough actual dis- 
posable income, they cannot make the minimum payments; there- 
fore, a plan cannot be confirmed? So they are too rich for chapter 
7 and too poor for chapter 13, and can’t get any relief at all? 

Ms. Warren. Yes, Congressman, that will happen. 

Mr. Nadler. Could you explain that, how that could happen? 

Ms. Warren. We are driving them out of 7 with the means test, 
but at the same time we are making it much more difficult to con- 
firm a plan in chapter 13. We make it more difficult through eligi- 
bility. We make it more difficult through the requirements of what 
must be paid, how secured creditors must now be paid their entire 
debt under this bill, and interest. We make it more difficult for 
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them to get into chapter 13. So that leaves, or will leave, a signifi- 
cant portion of people with is the ultimate Catch-22. They will be, 
as you quite rightly state, too rich for chapter 7 and too poor for 
chapter 13, which means their creditors can continue to collect 
from them forever. 

Mr. Nadler. Can I ask the Chair if we can continue for two more 
minutes? I have one question of Professor Warren and one of Ms. 
Miller, please. 

Mr. Gekas. We will compromise: 1 minute and 48 seconds, not 
a second more. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Ms. Miller, could you just comment on what Professor Warren 
has just said? Do you agree with that? 

Ms. Miller. I agree with it, but I also would like to elaborate 
on the following: You also could have someone that doesn’t meet 
the qualifications of 7 because they are too rich and, based upon 
their amount of debt limit, may not fit within chapter 13, and may 
be forced into an 11, which is completely unfeasible for individuals; 
it is very costly, extremely costly. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

And my last question is for Professor Warren. It is a different 
question. It is just for clarification. Now assuming that I had a job 
at which I was making $75,000 a year, and I was laid off from that 
job. I made $75,000 a year for the last 6 years, and now I have very 
little or no income. I am making $15,000 or $20,000 a year for the 
last month since I got a job. Do I pass the means test because it 
looks backward? In other words, is the means test backward-look- 
ing, which may not reflect my current status? Second, is a chapter 
13 repayment schedule supposed to be based on my presumed pro- 
spective ability to repay, so I assume that the means test and the 
repayment plan could look at completely different things? 

Ms. Warren. Yes, Congressman, I think that is exactly right. 
Not only is it backward-looking, which means you can pull in a pe- 
riod of high income, but it has a particularly pernicious effect on 
an area like bankruptcy, where the one thing we know about debt- 
ors in bankruptcy is they have highly erratic work schedules. These 
are people who have fallen off the high-income ladder and are on 
their way down. 

Many of the debtors in bankruptcy who have high annual in- 
comes — I say, “high”; this is all relative — $30,000, $40,000, $50,000 
a year — have them because of earnings in the first part of the year. 
They have much lower earnings by the time of the filing, and will 
have much lower earnings in the future. 

Mr. Nadler. Because they got laid off or something? 

Ms. Warren. That is right. We have to remember that these 
debtors not only will fall into the means test screen, but they are 
not disaster-proofed because they filed for bankruptcy. The same 
problems that caused them to have trouble with their jobs before- 
hand are likely to continue to be there post-bankruptcy. 

Mr. Gekas. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Nadler. Let me thank the chairman for his indulgence. 

Mr. Gekas. Seizing the gavel for a moment, Ms. Miller, in re- 
sponse to some of the questions, you felt that the means test would 
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cause additional litigation and more cases going to appeal and for 
fact-finding, and all of that. Is that correct? 

Ms. Miller. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Gekas. Do you recall the testimony of Judge Kenner in 
which she was worried about reaffirmations, and that she felt that 
what should be done in any reform is to compel every reaffirmation 
to have judicial review. Do you agree with that? 

Ms. Miller. I am not prepared today, on behalf of the 
League 

Mr. Gekas. Oh, you are not prepared? 

Ms. Miller [continuing]. To tell you whether or not I do or I 
don’t 

Mr. Gekas. I ask you to prepare for it. 

Ms. Miller [continuing]. But I will be happy to get you a posi- 
tion on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Commercial Law League 

OF America, 

Chicago, IL, March 17, 1999. 

Hon. George W. Gekas, Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Commercial 
and Administrative Law, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Representative Gekas: During the Joint Hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Commercial and Administrative Law of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States House of Representatives and the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Oversight and the Courts of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate held on March 11, 1999, Judge Carol J. Kenner from the United States 
Bankruptcy Court for the District of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts, rec- 
ommended that all reaffirmation agreements be subject to court approval. During 
my subsequent testimony at the Joint Hearing you asked whether the Commercial 
Law League of America (the “League”) supported this recommendation and whether 
it would result in “clogging the courts,” a criticism advanced by the League with 
respect to adoption of the “needs based” provisions of the Bankruptcy Reform Act 
of 1999, H.R. 833 (the “Bill”). 

Prior to the Joint Hearing, the League had not yet considered whether all reaffir- 
mation agreements should be subject to approval, and therefore, I was unable to re- 
spond to your question. Since the conclusion of the Joint Hearing the League has 
considered Judge Kenner’s suggestion. While the League has supported the stand- 
ards for reaffirmations contained in Section 110 of the Bill, it does not believe that 
it is necessary for the court to oversee and approve whenever a debtor seeks to reaf- 
firm a debt. 

Prior to the 1994 amendments. Section 524 of the Bankruptcy Code (the “Code”) 
required the court to approve reaffirmation agreements. In many cases, the courts 
did not conduct hearings, and the requirement of court approval was merely a proce- 
dural formality. That section of the Code was amended in 1994 to provide that the 
reaffirmation agreement be accompanied with a declaration or affidavit of the attor- 
ney that represented the debtor during the course of negotiating such an agreement. 
The declaration or affidavit must state that such agreement represents a fully in- 
formed and voluntary agreement, such agreement does not impose an undue hard- 
ship on the debtor or a dependent of the debtor, and the attorney full advised the 
debtor of the legal effect and consequences of the agreement and a default under 
the agreement. The court is only required to approve the reaffirmation if the debtor 
is not represented by counsel. See, 11 U.S.C. § 524(c)(3)(A), (B) & (C). To return to 
the prior procedure is unnecessary and would clog the courts. Moreover, Judge 
Kenner believed that amendment of the procedure would address some of the 
abuses recently publicized in the Sears litigation. That litigation, however, was not 
the result of the standards for reaffirmations set forth in the Code, but rather credi- 
tors’ failure to comply with these standards. Requiring all reaffirmations to be sub- 
ject to court approval would not remedy that abuse. 
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Mr. Gekas. Because those two positions are a little bit opposite. 
On the one hand, if you agree with Judge Kenner, you are increas- 
ing caseload, number of cases, number of reviews, et cetera. In re- 
jecting our means test, which you say is overloaded with the possi- 
bility of more cases, you have to bring that into balance for me. 

Ms. Miller. Let me suggest the following: You need to make a 
distinction 

Mr. Gekas. I have already. 

Ms. Miller. No, no, no, no. There is a different distinction that 
I wanted to bring to bear. You need to make a distinction between 
a mandatory means test that must be applied in 100 percent of the 
cases, so that it potentially triggers more litigation before the 
court, versus a discretionary means test that gets applied when 
there is evidence that it needs to be applied. 

Mr. Gekas. But Judge Kenner’s proposal doesn’t account for any 
discretion at all. Her position is that every case should be reviewed 
in reaffirmation. 

Ms. Miller. But I am talking 

Mr. Gekas. That is what she said. 

Ms. Miller. My discretion is not — my discretionary, flexible to- 
tality of circumstances test is with regard to the application of a 
means test 

Mr. Gekas. I understand that. 

Ms. Miller [continuing]. And abuse, not with respect to reaffir- 
mation. 

Mr. Gekas. But I am saying to you, it is possible that you don’t 
mind, because you haven’t made that clear yet, the prospect of hav- 
ing every single affirmation become the subject of a judicial review, 
but you do worry about the extension of the 

Ms. Miller. I am not prepared to say that, although 

Mr. Gekas. Yes, that is what I say. 

Ms. Miller. — I will say that this: 

Mr. Gekas. Thank you. 

Ms. Miller. The one thing I can say is we have been on record 
that sections 116 and 117 of the Bill that attempt to preclude rem- 
edies for abusive reaffirmation practices by precluding class ac- 
tions, and, ultimately, what would have precluded the Sears litiga- 
tion, is inappropriate, and, rather, you have to define your abuses 
more carefully. 

Mr. Nadler. You say inappropriate 

Ms. Miller. Inappropriate to take a remedy away from those 
who don’t have any other feasible remedy in order to remedy the 
abuse. 
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Mr. Gekas. The time of the gavel has expired. The lady from 
Wisconsin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Baldwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Had my time not expired in the questioning of the last panel, I 
had intended to ask a question concerning the role that consumer 
education, might play in responding to the crisis being articulated 
today. I recognize that much of that can’t be reached through the 
bankruptcy code, although there are provisions certainly that can 
reach that. I am interested in the impact of real prevention in 
terms of consumer education in public schools all the way through 
counseling in the context of avoiding a bankruptcy at the other 
end. 

I am intrigued. Professor Warren, after hearing your research 
about the typical debtor, and the circumstances that they have ex- 
perienced that might have led them to file bankruptcy. I am con- 
cerned that that might have diminishing effects of consumer edu- 
cation, if, in fact, the crisis is, for example, a healthcare crisis. I 
am actually surprised by how low the figure is, one in five. I know 
last October when the Census Bureau indicated 43.4 million unin- 
sured Americans, and the number is going up. I am sure many of 
those people filing bankruptcy are healthy; yet, I am surprised that 
there isn’t a greater crisis with regard to a healthcare origin. 

What do you think the role of education can be in responding to 
some of the tremendous increases we have seen in bankruptcy fil- 
ings? 

Ms. Warren. Congresswoman, you ask a very thoughtful ques- 
tion. I can only give this answer: These are people, by and large, 
who just had problems. They stumbled in the road, that is the right 
way to think of them. For some of them, it would make no dif- 
ference how educated they are. If a child develops leukemia and 
the expenses far exceed their medical coverage, this is a family 
that will end up in bankruptcy. A million dollars’ worth of medical 
debt will do that to virtually anyone. 

But there is a factor that matters here: how much consumer debt 
these people take on during times that are not the troubled times. 
If we look at the data over this century, consumer debt and con- 
sumer bankruptcies move almost in perfect track. So that when 
Professor Zywicki wants to talk about whether there was a time 
when there was a lot less bankruptcy — ^yes, and there was also a 
time when there was a whole lot less consumer debt. This data 
comes from Congressional Budget Office research and other re- 
search, Professor Ausubel, economist, independent economists. Pro- 
fessor Moss at the Harvard Business School. But when you look at 
it, consumer debt and bankruptcy are moving together. 

Where education can make a difference is to warn people, in ef- 
fect, about the dangers of ever having taken on that much debt. A 
family that divorced in 1970 statistically had about $250 worth of 
consumer debt when they divorced. A divorce was still tough eco- 
nomically. You had to get two places to live, and you had to divide 
an income or two incomes that had supported one household, and 
break it into enough to support two households. That same family 
today, when it divorces, as we have seen them picked up in bank- 
ruptcy, is often carrying $15,000, $20,000, $30,000 worth of credit 
card debt. They simply cannot survive. They have spent so much 
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of their future income, so much of their marginal income, they can’t 
divide into two households and still manage to survive. 

The real point here, if you really want to talk about education, 
is in disclosures; it is in getting information to people to under- 
stand the risk they take on when they take on this kind of con- 
sumer debt. I fear. Congresswoman, that the world that we are liv- 
ing in is a world in which the financially sophisticated are learning 
how to prey on the financially unsophisticated. If we don’t find 
ways to balance that, then we are in a lot bigger trouble than what 
is happening in this bankruptcy system. 

Ms. Baldwin. I would be happy to yield the rest of my time to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

I would just ask. Professor Warren, you said you fear that the 
world we are living in is a world in which the financially sophisti- 
cated are learning new ways to prey upon the financially unsophis- 
ticated. Would it be a fair characterization of this bill to say that 
this bill, at best, would be a new way for the financially sophisti- 
cated to prey on the financially unsophisticated, as drafted? 

Ms. Warren. Yes, Congressman Nadler, I would say that. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Gekas. That is on the verge of being insulting, but I will ac- 
cept the insult as being the last note of the day. 

This hearing is now adjourned, with the thanks to the members 
of the panel who presented views that will get us thinking, I am 
sure. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 5:24 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Russ Feingold, a U.S. Senator from the State 

OF Wisconsin 

I want to thank Mr. Chairman Gekas for hosting this joint hearing with the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts. I appreciate his hos- 
pitality and willingness to accommodate the schedules of those of us from the Sen- 
ate. 

I also want to thank Mr. Chairman Grassley for the work he has done on the 
bankruptcy issue, and the courtesy that he and his staff have extended to those of 
us who have different views of what needs to be reformed in this bankruptcy sys- 
tem. I sincerely hope that once again we can work together to develop a product 
that will win a near unanimous vote in the Senate as last year’s bill did. 

Bankruptcy legislation is obviously a challenging issue for all of us. The stakes 
are high and the different viewpoints are passionately expressed by all of the play- 
ers involved, from the different types of creditors to bankruptcy judges, trustees, 
and practitioners, to consumers and debtors. My view is that the legislation that 
came out of conference last year and that is now embodied in this year’s House bill 
is not a balanced piece of legislation. It tilts the scales too far in favor of creditors, 
creating a new special status for certain credit card debts to the detriment of women 
and families in this country seeking to collect alimony and child support and state 
and local governments seeking to collect teix liabilities. 

The bill contains some provisions that in my view are almost indefensible, such 
as the requirement that debtor’s attorneys bear personal responsibility for the trust- 
ee’s costs and fees if the debtor loses a motion to convert a Chapter 7 filing to Chap- 
ter 13. That provision will have the result of denying many debtors adequate legal 
representation, making them even more subject to abusive and predatory practices 
by creditors. 

I am very concerned that we are moving too quickly on this issue, and that if re- 
form such as that contained in this year’s House bill becomes law its unintended 
consequences may be even worse for consumers than the consequences we know 
about now. In light of that fear, Mr. Chairman, I cannot leave you without com- 
menting on what to me is a very troubling aspect of this debate. 

More and more the sense I get from talking to both experts in the field and aver- 
age folks is that while there are some helpful and discrete reforms that could be 
made to our bankruptcy system, it is not in need of the wholesale revision con- 
templated by many in this room. And yet, there has been a massive lobbying push 
by creditor interests for this legislation. New analysis of reports recently filed under 
the Lobbying Disclosure Act shows that banks and other financial services firms 
spent more than even the tobacco industry on lobbying in the last six months of 
1998. 

And reports from good government organizations have noted that this lobbying is 
accompanied by substantial and highly targeted campaign contributions. I’m in- 
formed for example that one company gave a total of $25,000 in soft money to my 
party within days of the House passage of the bill last June. And another company 
gave $200,000 to the Republican party just two days after the conference report was 
issued last year, the very day that the report passed the House. Soft money giving 
by the consumer credit industry to our political parties increased from $1.2 million 
in the 1992 election cycle to more than $5.5 million in the 1996 cycle. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that studies by Common Cause and the Center for Respon- 
sive Politics on campaign contributions by the consumer credit industry be placed 
in the record of this hearing. 
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We need to be cognizant as we proceed here of the extent to which bankruptcy 
reform has come to he seen as a gift to certain special interests. We bear a heavy 
burden, I believe, to make sure that we are serving the public interest with this 
land of far reaching legislation. We cannot meet that burden unless we slow down 
and open our minds to the recommendations of nonpartisan experts in this field and 
try to make sure we don’t make some very hig mistakes with this hill. 


Prepared Statement of Hon. John Conyers, Jr., a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan 

The legislation introduced by Rep. Gekas being considered by the House and Sen- 
ate is an extreme and one-sided bill. Although the legislation is good for the credit 
card industry, it is bad for low income people, bad for women and children, bad for 
minorities and seniors and bad for working Americans. I plan to do everything in 
my power to fight this legislation and see that it is either defeated or vetoed. 

First off, the bill’s means test is fatally flawed — The legislation attempts to impose 
a one-size fits all income and expense test based on IRS standards to determine who 
is eligible for bankruptcy relief and how much they are required to pay their credi- 
tors. The problem is that the formula fails to take specific account of such important 
items as child care payments, health care costs, the costs of taking care of ill par- 
ents, and educational expenses, to name but a few glaring loopholes. 

Secondly, the bill grants creditors unfettered new rights to file threatening new 
discharge motions against persons with income well helow the median. These mo- 
tions intimidate poor debtors into reaffirming their credit care and other unsecured 
debt, often at the expense of being able to pay their mortgage and other priority obli- 
gations. 


Questions from Senator Grassley for Panelists 

QUESTIONS FOR PANEL ONE: 

Larry Nuss 

1) How much has the Cedar Falls Credit Union lost due to bankruptcy filings? 

2) Could you comment on how many chapter 7 cases you encounter versus the 
number of chapter 13 cases you encounter? 

Bruce L. Hammonds 

1) How do you respond to criticism that the credit card industry is largely respon- 
sible for the explosion of bankruptcy filings by passing out credit too easily? 

2) Your industry has experienced high losses recently due to bankruptcy. If we 
don’t do bankruptcy reform, in your view, will we see a rise in interest rates for 
loans to consumers? 

Dean Sheaffer — National Retail Federation 

1) In light of the Sears case, is the Retail Federation currently developing guide- 
lines for its members on how to lawfully seek reaffirmations? 

Judge Kenner 

1) I am very sympathetic to idea that there’s a problem with debtors being coerced 
into reaffirmations by abusive or deceptive creditor practices. However, it seems to 
me that there are already harsh sanctions in place to punish improper creditor con- 
duct. Just look at the Sears case where post-discharge injunction combined with 
State and Federal deceptive practices law resulted in Sears paying over 160 million 
dollars to settle class action settlements, and penalties. Given what happened to 
Sears, why shouldn’t conclude that what we need is better law enforcement of exist- 
ing laws, not new laws? 

2) As you know, the judicial conference uses a formula that assesses the workload 
of bankruptcy judges in order to figure out when to request new bankruptcy judges. 
In your written statement, you suggest that we need more court hearings and judi- 
cial review of reaffirmation. Of course, those proposals are likely to cause the for- 
mula to show that we need more and more bankruptcy judges. Have you considered 
how your proposal to require court approval for all reaffirmations affect the staffing 
formulas? Have you run your proposals by the relevant committees of the judicial 
conference? 
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QUESTIONS FOR PANEL TWO: 

Judge Jones 

1) You are a Federal Appeals Court judge who hears bankruptcy appeals. Do you 
think a bright-line rule with respect to means-testing helps judges make clear and 
consistent decisions? 

2) During your tenure on the Bankruptcy Review Commission, did you propose 
a means-testing provision? 

Professor Zywicki 

1) You mentioned that means-testing would affect a meiximum of all bankruptcy 
filers, do you know what percentage of filers are reported to be repeat users of their 
“fresh start”, and can you comment on what this number suggests about the current 
remedies in the consumer bankruptcy system? 

2) How will means-testing improve the consistency and objectivity in the applica- 
tion of the bankruptcy code? 


Followup Questions from Senator Torricelli 

FOR MBNA: 

In the Senate bill that passed 97 to 1 last year, there was a provision requiring 
that credit card monthly statements disclose additional information about the cost 
of that credit, most of which I imagine you already have in your computers. That 
provision did not survive in the Conference Report and is not in the new Gekas bill. 
In its place appeared a provision that gives more standard information, but that 
most people believe will not be very helpful, and some people believe may be mis- 
leading. Do you support the idea of giving consumers more information about the 
cost of their credit? 

If we are going to overhaul the bankruptcy system in response to concerns about 
credit industry losses, we are going to need to evaluate the actual loss data. Can 
you provide us with that information? 

It generally is reported that credit card lending may be the most profitable lend- 
ing activity, notwithstanding all of these bankruptcies. Except for teaser rates (or 
“permanent introductory rates”) the average interest rate on credit cards remains 
pretty high, particularly for many middle class and the working poor, even though 
your cost of funds is low. How can I be sure that if we make the changes you want, 
that this time you are going to pass along the savings to my constituents? 

It is all well and good to encourage people to file for chapter 13 to pay more of 
their debts. However, the current success rate in chapter 13 is not so good — % of 
confirmed plans fail, many before paying any unsecured debt. Do you have any data 
on how you fare in chapter 13 today? 

How would the proposed change to the valuation of secured claims (e.g., the elimi- 
nation of the stripdown and adding to the value any past interest and penalties) 
affect the goal of the means test to increase the return of unsecured creditors? 

FOR JUDGE KENNER: 

Based on your experience over the past several years, if you had to choose be- 
tween the bankruptcy laws as of 1983 (mandatory court reaffirmation review) and 
the bankruptcy law of today (no mandatory court reaffirmation review), which do 
you think best fulfills our intent to provide meaningful debt relief in chapter 7 for 
honest, hardworking, middle class American families? 

You mentioned in your testimony that some debtors reaffirm debts after being ac- 
cused by a credit card company of committing an act that makes those debts non- 
dischargeable, whether or not they are guilty, because they cannot afford to defend 
themselves in a court hearing. 'V^at will be the effect of adding more exceptions 
to discharge that make it easier for credit card companies to argue that their debts 
are nondischargeable? 

Some creditor representatives have dismissed suggestions that widespread illegal 
reaffirmation practices demonstrate that reaffirmation review not necessary because 
“the system works.” Are they right? 

FOR GARY KLEIN: 

We have been told in the past that there is a difference between provisions that 
are “debtor friendly” and those that are “consumer friendly”. For example, some peo- 
ple have argued that provisions protecting the fresh start for honest families work 
hardship on other consumers who never file for bankruptcy. And, on the flip side. 
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we have been told that by restricting debtors’ rights, we will make the price of cred- 
it, goods and services cheaper for nonbankrupt consumers. As an advocate of both 
debtors and of consumers, can you comment on whether this distinction is real? Are 
the interests of bankrupt debtors and middle class consumers conflicting? 

FOR CREDIT UNION REPRESENTATIVE: 

Credit unions tend to be very careful lenders, leading to far lower loss rates than 
other types of creditors. Some of your members/borrowers find in their mailboxes 
solicitations for more credit. Certainly no one is forcing them to accept it, but some 
of them underestimate their financial vulnerability and are attracted by the “teaser” 
interest rates. With this extra debt burden, they cannot weather hard times and de- 
fault on their obligations. Does it bother you that the lending practices of large for 
profit lenders are increasing your losses? Do you think you deserve better treatment 
in bankruptcy because you at least are trying to lend only to those people who are 
more likely to be able to repay? 

FOR BON TON REPRESENTATIVE: 

In light of the problems retailers have had with their reaffirmation practices, how 
can one justify banning class actions for illegal reaffirmation practices when class 
actions often are the only way that middle class people have a remedy for wrong- 
doing against them? 

In light of the problems retailers have had with their reaffirmation practices, do 
you agree that more should be done in this bill to respond to creditor overreaching? 
What is the justification for focusing almost exclusively on debtor abuse? 

Do you offer shoppers one time incentives to sign up for a Bon Ton charge card? 
Are obligations on Bon Ton charge cards secured or unsecured by the items your 
customers purchase in your store? If they are secured, how do you make your clients 
aware that their purchases are secured? If they are secured, does this mean that 
you offer an interest rate that is lower than the interest rate on the average unse- 
cured credit card? 

Let’s say I am a Bon Ton customer. I buy a variety of reasonably priced items 
at your store and have carried a balance on my charge card over the past several 
years, making only the minimum payment each month. If I file for bankruptcy 
today, is my debt to your store secured by all of these items? Can you come and 
take them away if I do not pay after bankruptcy? 

FOR PROFESSOR WARREN: 

Although there has been a lot of focus on the means test, can you explain the 
practical effect on families and children of making it easier for credit card compa- 
nies to claim that their debts are nondischargeable and survive bankruptcy? The 
First Lady, women and children advocates, and others have expressed a lot of con- 
cern about those provisions. 

In the prior panel. Judge Kenner explained how current reaffirmation law was not 
fulfilling our Congressional intent to prevent certain more aggressive creditors from 
nullifying the discharge, to the detriment of other creditors and the debtor’s family. 
Why shouldn’t the debtor be free to agree to pay debts if he so chooses? 

You have told us that changes to one provision can have unintended effects on 
other provisions. Can you close the link for us? What is the connection between im- 
posing a means test, increasing the exceptions to discharge for credit card debts, 
and failing to reform reaffirmation practice? 

You and others have linked the bankruptcy filing rate to consumer debt such as 
credit cards and the like. Yet, the consumer credit industry has told us that this 
explanation cannot be correct because the percentage of credit card debt in bank- 
ruptcy cases is under 20% and therefore is too small as compared to the total debt 
in bankruptcy to be the culprit for the filings. How do you respond to this? 

No one can refute that the filing rate is very high. Can you explain why your re- 
search and research being done at the Harvard Business School suggests that the 
increase is not attributable to a decline in stigma? 

FOR JUDY MILLER (COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE): 

Some people have argued that individuals and groups voicing opposition or con- 
cerns about the bill are simply trying to block reform and believe that abuses should 
not be addressed. If this is the case, why is a creditor oriented group like the Com- 
mercial Law League of America voicing objections about the bill? 

You seem to have some serious concerns about the means test in this bill and its 
ability to identify debtors who can pay hack their unsecured debts. As a representa- 
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tive of many unsecured creditors, your opinion on this is obviously significant. Are 
you saying that unsecured creditors are unlikely to benefit from this means test? 
If so, how should we fix this problem? 

FOR JUDGE JONES: 

You have commended Congress for rejecting findings of the National Bankruptcy 
Review Commission, of which you were a member. However, 7 out of 9 Commis- 
sioners chose not to recommend to Congress that it consider a formal means testing 
system. Now we have heard that the only recent independent study on this subject, 
sponsored by the American Bankruptcy Institute, found that even if we did turn the 
system upside down, only a small portion of chapter 7 debtors could pay even 20% 
of their debts. In addition, we have a witness here who often represents unsecured 
creditors and who is telling us that she thinks the means test does not work. In 
light of these factors, why should we move to a formulaic means testing system? 

Supporting the concept of needs based bankruptcy is one thing; supporting the de- 
tails of this bill’s means testing approach is another. Even if you support a “means 
based” system in theory, aren’t you concerned by the logistical problems that have 
been identified regarding this means test by the Commercial Law League, trustees, 
judges, and the National Bankruptcy Conference? 

As a judge, do you think it is appropriate to make debtors’ lawyers personally and 
financially responsible if their clients are found to have filed under the wrong chap- 
ter? 

Even if we make it less “easy” to file for bankruptcy so that the filing rate goes 
down, it seems to me that we have looked at only one half of the problem because 
some people are going to default on their obligations whether or not they “dis- 
charge” their debts in bankruptcy. Can you comment on this? Do you think that 
more needs to be done to help prevent people from incurring so much debt in the 
first place? 

Using conservative economic theories, some researchers believe that restricting 
bankruptcy laws will increase defaults and ultimately increase bankruptcy filings. 
Do you disagree with those conservative economists? 

FOR PROFESSOR ZYWICKI: 

The means test in this bill relies heavily on the IRS collection allowances. We 
have heard lots of concerns about these allowances, even from those who take no 
position on the bill generally. One problem is the “other necessary expense” cat- 
egory. Since it clearly was not designed for this purpose, the items that fall into the 
category are totally discretionary with the IRS and are approved on a case by case 
basis (see IRS regulations 5323.434). Thus, we have no guarantee that these ex- 
penses may be deducted from the means testing formula. This is not simply a minor 
inconvenience; families in bankruptcy will need to use this category for such things 
as health care, child care, disability insurance, union dues, and court-ordered pay- 
ments (such as support), because the IRS collection allowances do not cover these 
critical expenses an 3 rwhere else. How is this supposed to work? 

The means test in this bill requires a trustee to do a complete ability to pay anal- 
ysis under the means test in every single chapter 7 consumer case at the very begin- 
ning of the case, 10 days before the 341 meeting, before the trustee has even met 
any of the debtors. People who actually work in the bankruptcy system say that this 
simply is not feasible. In addition, the trustees would not even be compensated for 
this extraordinary expenditure of time. Don’t you think that there are serious fea- 
sibility requirements with the means test? 

As a law professor who has studied the bankruptcy system, do you believe that 
it is appropriate to give lawyers a financial disincentive to file chapter 7s for their 
clients if they believe that doing so is in the best interest of their clients? Are you 
concerned that creating such financial disincentives for lawyers to act in their cli- 
ents’ best interests will run afoul of other ethical requirements? 


Followup Questions from Senator Russ Feingold 

TO BRUCE HAMMOND: 

1. You testified that the number of consumer bankruptcy filings in 1998 rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 400% since 1980. 

A) Please provide comparative information on the amount of credit card debt 
issued by MBNA in 1980 and 1998. 
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B) Please provide comparative information on MBNA’s non-bankruptcy losses 
in 1980 and 1998. 

C) Please provide comparative information on MBNA’s bankruptcy losses as 
a fraction of total credit card debt outstanding in 1980 and 1998. 

D) Please provide the same information for the industry generally. 

2. You testified that it is “estimated that more than $40 billion in consumer 
debt — approximately $400 for each American family — was erased as a result of 
bankruptcy in 1998.” Putting it another way, you later testified that the “Federal 
consumer bankruptcy system provided an estimated $40 billion of relief to debtors 
without either objective standards or systematic procedures for determining the ac- 
tual relief needed by debtors.” We also heard in the hearing that the “hidden bank- 
ruptcy tax” is now up to $550 a year per family, leading to the suggestion that 
bankruptcy legislation will result in a $550/year rebate to the American people. 
Please respond to the following questions: 

A) Do you have a source for the $400/$550 a year figures other than the last 
year’s WEFA Group study, which the General Accounting Office determined 
was not reliable? See “The Financial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from 
Associate Director Richard Stana to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan, GAO/ 
GGD-98-116R. 

B) Can you explain why the bankruptcy loss figure grew by 35% (from $400 
to $550 in a single year) when the growth in bankruptcy filings for the same 
period was about 1%? 

C) Does the $40 billion figure account for debts that were found to be non- 
dischargeable or that were reaffirmed? 

D) Does the $40 billion figure account for the fact that more than half of all 
chapter 13 debtors never discharge any debt? 

E) Does the $40 billion figure account for losses that you would have experi- 
enced even if the borrowers never filed for bankruptcy? 

3. You testified: “Inevitably, these losses are passed on to all consumers in the 
form of higher rates and higher prices for goods and services.” However, over the 
past decades there has not been a correlation between the cost of credit and the cost 
of funds or the number of bankruptcy filings; indeed, interest rates have remained 
remarkably constant over the past 18 or so years, even though the bankruptcy rate 
was not. If one argument for reforming the bankruptcy laws in the ways that you 
support is that it will lower interest rates and prices for our constituents, can you 
provide us with data showing how losses from bankruptcy have affected the price 
of credit offered by MBNA in the past? 

4. You testified: “Consumers also are harmed by increased bankruptcies when 
creditors, in an effort to reduce losses, tighten their credit standards and thereby 
decrease credit availability.” Similar testimony has been submitted throughout the 
20th century in connection with requests for changes to the bankruptcy system, par- 
ticularly in the early 1980s when Finn Casperson of Beneficial Finance and other 
representatives of the credit industry warned that consumer credit would grow 
scarce if the bankruptcy system was not reformed — and specifically if means testing 
were not adopted. 

A) What happened to the industry prediction of the 1980s? Hasn’t credit 
grown in the intervening years, not contracted? 

B) If credit restriction is the predicted result of high bankruptcy filings and 
losses, have you restricted credit to reduce your losses following the big jump 
in bankruptcy filings in 1996? If so, how? 

5. What are MNBA’s policies on extending credit to families that have filed for 
bankruptcy? 

A) Does MBNA offer credit to individuals within 2 years after they receive 
a chapter 7 discharge? If so, on what terms? 

B) What are the industry practices on offering credit to individuals who have 
filed for bankruptcy? 

6. With respect to Chapter 7 cases involving debt owed on and MBNA credit card: 

A) In what percentage of such cases does MBNA challenge the 
dischargeability of the debtor’s debt to MBNA? 

B) Of those cases where dischargeability is challenged, how many cases are 
actually litigated? 
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C) What percentage of debtors do not contest your charge and either admit 
nondischargeability or reaffirm the debt without any specific findings of fraudu- 
lent behavior? 

7. I understand that some 3.5 billion credit card solicitations and offers go out 
each year. Do you think that the credit industry bears any of the responsibility for 
the increase in personal bankruptcies in this country? 

8. You testified that the current bankruptcy system’s lack of means testing “un- 
dermines not only the integrity of the U.S. bankruptcy system, but also traditional 
obligations of individual responsibility.” 

A) Do you believe that MBNA and the consumer credit industry generally has 
a corporate responsibility to verify the ability to pay of the consumers to whom 
you offer credit cards? 

B) Please explain how many bankrupt consumers with relatively low incomes 
who end up in bankruptcy have so many credit cards. 

9. You testified that “the current bankruptcy system also fails the debtors it is 
intended to help, because it provides short-term relief without helping debtors avoid 
the same financial failure in the future.” 

A) Please explain how the means test in H.R. 833 helps debtors avoid the 
same financial failure in the future, particularly when the means test benefits 
those debtors who take on larger debts and declare higher expenses. 

B) Do you agree that including additional disclosures on monthly credit card 
statements that help borrowers understand the cost of credit they are incurring 
by advising them of their amortization rate and the long term financial effect 
of making only the minimum monthly payment would help borrowers avoid fi- 
nancial failure in the future? 

10. You testified that the implementation of means testing would introduce enor- 
mous efficiencies into the bankruptcy system. 

A) Section 102 of H.R. 833 requires that trustees conduct a means test review 
of every single chapter 7 debtor, even those with incomes far below the national 
median, or even below the poverty level. Do you believe it is efficient to test 
all chapter 7 debtors, regardless of their income? 

B) If an individual with income below the poverty level can pay 20% of her 
debts because her debts are not large in an absolute sense although they may 
be overwhelming as compared to her disposable income, do you think such an 
individual should be denied chapter 7 debt relief and instead should be required 
to obtain relief only after completing a 3 to 5 year pa 3 unent plan? 

C) The means test in H.R. 833 relies on the Internal Revenue Service collec- 
tion allowances. However, many expenses do not fit the categories of expenses 
that are automatically permitted under the IRS allowances. Instead, according 
to IRS regulation 5323.434, such expenses as health care, child care, dependent 
care for elderly invalid or disabled, or disability insurance are permissible only 
on a case by case basis by the IRS. Since the bill requires trustees to scrutinize 
all chapter 7 filers for ability to pay, how would an elderly person filing for 
chapter 7 obtain the necessary permission to include her expenses for health 
care and dependent care? 

11. You testified that those debtors who were found to be able to pay the requisite 
portion of their debts under the means test “would automatically enter a Chapter 
13 repa 3 Tnent plan.” However, the means test as currently constituted in the House 
bill does not account for several significant factors, e.g., amounts in default on se- 
cured debts and chapter 13 administrative expenses. 

A) Isn’t it the case that some debtors who are ejected from chapter 7 under 
the means test in fact will not be able to pay 20% — or any — of their unsecured 
debts once sent to chapter 13? 

B) If so, is it cost-justified to send such debtors to chapter 13 when the annual 
costs of administering a chapter 13 case (approximately $1,200 per year per 
case under the current system) outweigh the distributions made to unsecured 
creditors? 

12. Do you disagree with the testimony of Judith Greenstone Miller of the Com- 
mercial Law League of America, who cited the finding of the National Association 
of Bankruptcy Trustees (chapter 7 trustees) that no more than 1 in 10 cases con- 
verted under the proposed means test will actually be able to confirm or complete 
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a repayment plan? If you do disagree, please provide any studies or data that sup- 
port your view. 

13. You stated in your testimony that “bankcard debt represents less than 16% 
of total debt on the average bankruptcy petition.” 

A) Please provide us with the source of this statistic and the underl 3 dng data 
supporting it. 

B) Since the 16% figure presumably includes secured debt, what percentage 
of unsecured debt on the average bankruptcy petition that is bank card debt? 

C) What percentage is credit card debt, including non-bank card debt? 

14. You mentioned in your testimony that credit cards cannot be the cause of the 
high bankruptcy filing rate because credit cards accounted for a mere 3.7% of con- 
sumer debt in 1997 according to the Federal Reserve Board. However, you also have 
told us that in bankruptcy, bankcard debt alone (presumably a subset of all credit 
card debt that would include cards of retailers and other types of credit card issuers) 
is 16% of all debt, including secured debt — meaning that bankcard debt and total 
credit card debt are a far higher percentage of total unsecured debt in bankruptcy 
than outside of bankruptcy. Doesn’t the disproportionately high amount of credit 
card debt in bankruptcy, as compared with the population generally, indicate that 
credit card debt is a serious problem for those individuals who ultimately file for 
bankruptcy? 

15. Your testimony indicates that more than 96% of credit card accounts pay as 
agreed, and only about 1% end up in bankruptcy, leaving the other 2 or 3% of credit 
card accounts to be in default without resorting to bankruptcy. This suggests that 
more credit card accounts default without bankruptcy than with bankruptcy. 

A) Even if we restrict the bankruptcy laws as you recommend, what makes 
you think that this 1% will be collectible when 2 or 3% of your accounts default 
without discharging their debts under the bankruptcy system? 

B) What are MBNA’s losses, in dollars, from nonbankruptcy defaults? 

C) How do you address the 2 to 3% of accounts that default without bank- 
ruptcy? What types of collection or enforcement procedures do you typically use? 

16. Most discussions of bankruptcy reform have focused on the means test, which 
was the subject of the panel on March 11. However, as Gary Klein pointed out at 
the hearing at which you testified, the bankruptcy bill spans 300 pages and contains 
hundreds of amendments affecting consumer bankruptcy, many of which we have 
had little or no opportunity to debate, but we know are quite significant. Since your 
testimony indicates that means testing is extremely important to you, does this 
mean that you would be willing to accept a means testing amendment and forgo the 
remainder of the other consumer bankruptcy amendments, such as the various pro- 
visions expanding the nondischargeability of credit card debt? 

17. I am interested in your view of tbe appropriate public policy to be served by 
a bankruptcy system. Please rank the following potential creditors in a hypothetical 
bankruptcy case. Who should be paid first, second, etc. from the limited pool of 
funds available in a bankruptcy case? 

Credit card company. 

Secured lender on a purchase of an automobile. 

Other secured creditor. 

Taxing authorities. 

Spouse who is owed child support and/or alimony. 

18. Please compare two hypothetical cases. (1) Suppose someone takes out a cash 
advance of $500 on one of your credit cards to go gambling. She loses every penny. 
A month later she declares bankruptcy. (2) Suppose another person takes out a cash 
advance of $500 to pay for food for her children and an unexpectedly high heating 
oil bill. A month later, she files for bankruptcy. Should those two debts to you be 
treated the same way in bankruptcy? 

19. On October 9, 1998, two days after the conference report was filed and the 
very day that the House passed the conference report, MBNA contributed $200,000 
to the National Republican Senatorial Committee. 

A) As CEO, are you involved generally in the decisions to make soft money 
contributions to the political parties? 

B) Were you involved in the decision to make this particular donation? 
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C) How are decisions on soft money contributions made in your company? 
Who participates in such decisions? What criteria are followed in making such 
decisions? 

D) Why did MBNA make a $200,000 donation to the NRSC on October 9, 
1998? 

20. Do you believe there are any creditor abuses in the bankruptcy system that 
should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legislation? If so, what are they? 

TO LARRY NUSS: 

1. You report in your testimony that National Credit Union Administration data 
show that credit unions had approximately 253,000 members file for bankruptcy in 
1998, an increase over the 250,000 filings in 1997. 

A) What was the total number of members in the credit unions that were the 
subject of the NCUA statistic in 1998 and 1997, and the percentage of credit 
union accounts in bankruptcy in those two years? 

B) Unless credit union membership declined significantly in 1998, a 3,000 in- 
crease in credit union member bankruptcy filings in 1998 (just over a 1% in- 
crease from the previous year) is probably far below the nationwide filing rate 
increase. Do you attribute this lower increase to self-correction in lending and/ 
or the high standard of care generally used by credit unions when lending to 
their members? 

2. You report that the Credit Union National Association estimates that almost 
half of all credit union losses in 1998 were bankruptcy-related and that those losses 
reached $684 million. 

A) Does this mean that the bankruptcy losses are $684 million or the total 
losses are $684 million? 

B) To enable us to determine the overall credit union default rate and bank- 
ruptcy default rate, what was the aggregate loan portfolio of all credit unions 
included in these statistics? 

3. According to your testimony, your credit union currently has 8,300 members. 
In 1998, 18 of your members (approximately .02%) filed for bankruptcy. The filing 
rate among your membership is far lower than the national filing rate. Although 
the national nonbankruptcy filing rate has increased substantially since 1995, your 
filing rate in 1998 (approximately .02%) is the same as in 1995 (assuming you had 
8,300 members then as well). 

A) To verify that your filing rate was approximately the same in 1995 as it 
is in 1998, how many members did you have in 1995? 

B) Do you think that if other lenders were as careful as you are, that the 
market would fix the current “bankruptcy crisis” without the proposed govern- 
ment intervention? 

C) Although your filing rate is nearly identical in 1998 to your 1996 rate (as- 
suming that the number of members has not changed substantially), your losses 
appear to have increased from $19,848 in 1995 to $34,813 in 1998. If you ad- 
justed your numbers for inflation and reported your 1995 losses in 1998 dollars, 
how would your losses compare in those two years? If there still is a substantial 
difference, what accounts for that difference in losses? 

4. The losses in dollars that you experienced in 1998 that you have attributed to 
bankruptcy are only .014% of your loan portfolio. Does this extremely low dollar loss 
rate, along with your low filing rate, provide further evidence that bankruptcy losses 
can be contained by the market without unduly restricting credit availability over- 
all? 

5. You testified that reaffirmation agreements have been a significant factor in 
reducing your losses. 

A) How many of your bankrupt members reaffirmed one or more debts to 
your credit union in 1997 and 1998? 

B) What proportion of those reaffirmations was for partially secured car 
loans? 

C) What proportion was for credit cards or other unsecured debts? 

D) What was the total dollar amount of debt that your members reaffirmed 
in 1997 and 1998? 
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6. Your testimony indicates that you believe that your reaffirmation agreements 
confer a benefit on the debtors who reaffirm those debts. As you know, you may be 
one of several lenders asking a debtor to reaffirm her debts, and it may be finan- 
cially infeasible for that debtor to honor all of those commitments. Reaffirmation of 
other debts may interfere with the debtor’s ability to repay your credit union, and 
other lenders might use more aggressive collection practices and higher fees to en- 
courage the debtor to pay them first. 

A) If debtors were not allowed to reaffirm any unsecured debt, would most 
of your members continue to pay you voluntarily? 

B) Do you believe that the benefits your members receive from reaffirming 
debts to you would make them more likely to pay you than some of their other 
creditors? 

C) Would you support court review of reaffirmation agreements if it did not 
necessarily require a hearing and could be done inexpensively? 

D) Do you believe that reaffirmation agreements should clearly state the 
terms of the agreement so that debtors can understand the financial con- 
sequences of the reaffirmation, similar to the Truth in Lending Act require- 
ments? If not, why not? 

7. You testified that you support needs based bankruptcy, in part because you be- 
lieve that more of your members could repay some of their debt in chapter 13. How- 
ever, the national statistics on chapter 13 plan completion are low, and many do 
not distribute much, if any, payments to unsecured creditors. 

A) Of the chapter 13 cases your members have filed since 1995, how many 
were completed or still in payment? 

B) How many dollars of unsecured debt have been collected from in the chap- 
ter 13 cases of your members since 1995? 

C) If one of your members files for bankruptcy, are you better off financially 
if the member files for chapter 7 and reaffirms her debt to you in full rather 
than filing for chapter 13 and paying all of her debts pro rata over several 
years? 

8. Most discussions have focused on the importance of the means test, which was 
the subject of the panel on March 11. However, as Gary Klein pointed out at the 
hearing at which you testified, the bankruptcy bill spans 300 pages and contains 
hundreds of amendments affecting consumer bankruptcy that have received little or 
no attention. Would you be willing to accept a means testing amendment and forgo 
the remainder of the other significant consumer bankruptcy amendments, such as 
the various provisions expanding the nondischargeability of credit card and retail 
charge card debt and the provisions inflating the value of nominally secured debt? 

9. In recognition of the lower loss rates and sometimes more responsible consumer 
lending practices of credit unions, should there be special provisions in this legisla- 
tion that apply only to credit unions? Should credit unions be treated differently 
with respect to reaffirmation? 

10. Do you believe there are any creditor abuses in the bankruptcy system that 
should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legislation? If so, what are they? 

TO DEAN SCHEAFFER: 

1. Your testimony on behalf of the National Retail Federation focuses exclusively 
on abuse of the bankruptcy system by debtors and does not make any mention of 
the fact that quite a few retailers have admitted to committing bankruptcy fraud 
on a widespread basis. 

A) Has Boscov’s engaged in any post-bankruptcy collection activity without 
filing reaffirmation agreements? 

B) Does Boscov’s think that the current laws supervising reaffirmation agree- 
ments have been adequate? 

C) Does Boscov’s support the provisions in the House bill that eliminate class 
actions to pursue creditors who have systematically violated bankruptcy law to 
the detriment of consumer debtors? If so, why? 

2. Do you believe there are any creditor abuses in the bankruptcy system that 
should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legislation? If so, what are they? 

3. How many of your bankrupt customers reaffirmed their debts to Boscov’s in 
1997 and 1998? What was the average amount of the debt? 
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4. How many dollars owed to Boscov’s were reaffirmed in bankruptcy cases in 
1997 and 1998? 

5. How many dollars has Boscov’s received in chapter 13 cases filed by its cus- 
tomers since 1995? 

6. Do you believe that reaffirmations are a preferable method of reducing Boscov’s 
bankruptcy losses as opposed to chapter 13 plans, in which Boscovs might only re- 
ceive, as you testified, 30 cents on the dollar or even less? 

7. You testified that “it is estimated that over $40 billion was written off in bank- 
ruptcy losses last year, which amounts to the discharge of at least $110 million 
every day. . . . The nation’s 100 million households ultimately pay that $40 to 50 
billion.” 

A) Do you have a source for this data other than the WEFA Group study that 
has been called into question by the General Accounting Office? See “The Finan- 
cial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from Associate Director Richard 
Stana to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan, GAO/GGD-98-116R. If so, can you 
provide us with the supporting data? 

B) Assuming that the $40 to $50 billion figure is correct, producing a “hidden 
tax” on every American family of $400 or $550 a year, can you estimate what 
portion of that amount actually could be recouped by the Bankruptcy Reform 
Act of 1999? 

C) Have the interest rates on Boscov’s charge cards increased/decreased in the 
past in step with bankruptcy filings and losses that you have attributed to 
bankruptcy? If so, please document these changes. 

D) Has the cost of merchandise at Boscov’s increased/decreased in the past 
in step with bankruptcy filings? If so, please document these changes. 

8. You testified that “everyone’s credit is tighter” when people use the bankruptcy 
system as a means of walking away from their debts. Can you document that you 
restricted your lending, or that the industry generally restricted its lending as a re- 
sult of the increase in bankruptcy filings? 

9. Representing the National Retail Federation, you testified that the emergence 
of a new phenomenon, surprise bankruptcy filings, is an indication that bankruptcy 
is becoming a first step rather than a last resort. You said: “Today, we see a very 
different picture. Often the first indication we receive that an individual is experi- 
encing financial difficulty is when we receive notice of his bankruptcy petition. . . . 
The first indication of a problem is the notice that they have filed for bankruptcy.” 
In 1983, a representative of the National Retail Merchant’s Association and Amer- 
ican Retail Federation similarly testified that “a new and substantial class of debt- 
ors — one different from the traditional debtor — was also found. These persons were 
current on their required monthly payments, had little or no previous history of de- 
linquency, and some even had additional credit available on the account at the time 
the bankruptcy notice was received by the creditor.” See Statement of Raymond W. 
Klein, H.R. Macy & Co., Inc., representing the National Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and the American Retail Federation before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Subcommittee on Courts (January 24, 1983). Are you identifying the same “new” 
phenomenon as Mr. Klein did in 1983? If not, how are they different? 

10. You testified that the system should be changed to incorporate means testing 
regardless of what percentage of individuals currently choosing chapter 7 actually 
could pay any of their debts. However, legislators need to have a better sense of how 
many chapter 7 debtors are solvent because it is relevant in determining whether 
the substantial change would be cost-justified. We first heard that industry funded 
studies predicted that one third of chapter 7 debtors could pay some or all of their 
debts. Later industry funded studies predicted lower and lower numbers, the latest 
being 11%. A recent non-industry study sponsored by the American Bankruptcy In- 
stitute found that the most optimistic number of chapter 7 debtors able to pay even 
Vb of their debts over 5 years is under 4%, and that the amount of dollars the credit 
industry will recoup directly from this change is likely to be a fraction of the indus- 
try’s estimate. 

A) Approximately what percentage of chapter 7 debtors do you believe can 
repay a substantial portion of their debts. 

B) How many dollars you believe you will recoup from that system so that 
we can compare that to the cost to the teixpayers of the change. 
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11. Most discussion has focused on the importance of the means test, which was 
the subject of the panel on March 11. However, various versions of the bankruptcy 
bill span 300 pages and contain hundreds of amendments affecting consumer bank- 
ruptcy. Would you be willing to accept a means testing amendment and forego the 
remainder of the other significant consumer bankruptcy amendments, such as the 
various provisions expanding the nondischargeability of credit card and retail 
charge card debt and the provisions inflating the value of nominally secured debt? 

TO PROFESSOR TODD ZYWICKI: 

1. You testified that “studies repeatedly conclude that those affected by means- 
testing could pay approximately 60%-70% of their unsecured debts if they filed 
under Chapter 13, which amounts to a total of over $4 billion.” Do you have a source 
for this $4 billion number, other than the report of the WEFA Group study that did 
not provide sufficient information for the General Accounting Office to be able to 
assess the reliability of the data, the reasonableness of the report’s assumptions, 
and the accuracy of the report’s estimates of creditor losses and the bankruptcy sys- 
tem’s costs in 1997? See “The Financial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from 
Associate Director Richard Stana to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan, GAO/GGD- 
98-1 16R. 

2. You testified that “95% of Chapter 7 bankruptcy filings make no distribution 
at all to unsecured creditors, and those that do rarely pay out more than a trivial 
amount” and went onto suggest that creditors receive a much larger payout in chap- 
ter 13 cases. However, VISA U.S.A. studies and the Creighton University reaffirma- 
tion study both indicate that a substantial portion of chapter 7 debtors reaffirm 
their debts and thus continue to pay one or more of their unsecured debts, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have no nonexempt property to be liquidated in the 
course of the bankruptcy case. The chapter 13 plan completion rate is low, and 
many times plans are terminated before payments to unsecured creditors are com- 
menced. Moreover, some plans are 0% plans and never intend to pay unsecured 
creditors at all. 

A) Do these factors affect your comparison of the benefits of the two chapters? 

B) Do you have any data to make a more complete comparison between the 
payouts from chapter 7 and chapter 13 debtors? 

3. You testified that the reach of means-testing is small in terms of the number 
of filers impacted but that its impact would be large in terms of the amount of 
money collected. In light of this view, do you believe that it is necessary or efficient 
to review all cases for ability to pay under the means test, even cases of debtors 
with income below the poverty level, as section 102 of H.R. 833 currently requires? 

4. Your testimony suggests that a means test should identify those debtors with 
high incomes who could repay creditors, such as the doctor in the case of In re 
Kornfield, 164 F.3d 778 (2d Cir. 1999). Your testimony also suggests that although 
the current system has been successful in denying relief to debtors such as Dr. 
Kornfield, current law permits those debtors to continue to contest the denial of re- 
lief by filing and litigating appeals. You probably would get little or no argument 
from debtor advocates that individuals like Dr. Kornfield may not be deserving of 
chapter 7 relief. However, some observers have questioned whether the means test 
in H.R. 833 will actually be able to catch someone like Dr. Kornfield; after all, an 
individual with his sophistication and legal resources will be able to inflate and 
shape his debts and expenses to escape the means test. 

A) Do you agree that the means test in H.R. 833 provides leeway for wealthy 
and savvy individuals, the Dr. Kornfields of the world, to escape the means 
test? 

B) How would H.R. 833 prevent Dr. Kornfield from taking several appeals as 
he did under current law? After all, with his legal resources, he could contest 
the “other necessary expense” category of the IRS collection allowances, which 
are determined on a case by case basis, and he also could contest any deter- 
mination of whether he had “extraordinary expenses.” 

5. You testified that the 1978 Code significantly reduced the economic costs and 
increased the economic benefits of filing bankruptcy. However, the Code was tight- 
ened with amendments proposed by the credit industry in 1984, only to be followed 
by a sharp increase in filings notwithstanding decreased debt relief. How do you ex- 
plain this trend? 
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6. You testified that economist Michelle White estimates that 15%-20% of Amer- 
ican households would financially benefit from filing bankruptcy, especially if they 
engaged in some planning prior to filing. Since a far smaller percentage of American 
households file for chapter 7 bankruptcy, doesn’t this mean that bankruptcy still 
carries stigma sufficient to deter the vast majority of families who would benefit 
from filing? 

7. Your testimony indicates that you believe that every individual who borrows 
money or purchases an item should be required to repay it. Drawing the analogy 
between bankruptcy and shoplifting, you state that “you shouldn’t take it if you 
aren’t going to pay for it.” 

A) If this is the case, do you think that Congress is wrong to provide a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy at all? 

B) Should society recognize that changed economic circumstances caused, for 
example, by illness, disability, divorce, or loss of employment might make it im- 
possible for consumers to satisfy debts they had every intention of pa3dng when 
they incurred them? 

C) Are you concerned that the lack of a bankruptcy safety valve will hamper 
entrepreneurs, who currently comprise one in five consumer bankruptcy filings, 
from engaging in the appropriate level of risk-taking activity? 

8. You state in your testimony that “a borrower’s willingness to take on debt 
clearly will be related to the ease with which he can later discharge those debt obli- 
gations if he chooses to do so.” This statement assumes that consumers incur obliga- 
tions with the understanding of their true costs. Some economists believe that many 
consumers systematically underestimate the extent of their borrowing and the cost 
of repayment and therefore make sub-optimal borrowing decisions. If this is the 
case, changing the bankruptcy law will not affect the borrowing decisions of many 
consumers. To enable consumers to make more rational borrowing decisions that 
will be less likely to lead them into financial distress, particularly if the bankruptcy 
laws are going to be tightened and consumer credit remains freely flowing, do you 
believe that open end credit should be accompanied by additional disclosures that 
reveal to the potential borrower the actual costs of credit? 

9. You testified that consumer credit is not to blame for the bankruptcy filing 
rate. The credit industry witnesses agreed with you, noting that credit card debt is 
only 3.7 of consumer credit overall and bank card debt (presumably a subset of all 
card debt) is only 16% of all debt (including secured debt) in bankruptcy. However, 
don’t these numbers alone indicate that the individuals and families who ultimately 
resort to bankruptcy have inordinately high credit card debts as compared to the 
population as a whole? 

10. You testified that “the credit card industry has revealed itself to be ferociously 
competitive.” 

A) If that is the case, why have average interest rates on credit card hardly 
varied over the past 2 decades since the industry was functionally deregulated 
by the Marquette Supreme Court case, even though the cost of funds declined 
dramatically in this period? 

B) Why have profits in the consumer credit consistently exceeded profits for 
all other lending activities? 

12. As further support for the proposition that the time has come for means test- 
ing, you testified: “Access to credit cards are especially important for low-income 
borrowers, as they lack the options of more wealthy borrowers.” However, the means 
testing provision is one of dozens of changes to the consumer bankruptcy system in 
the pending legislation. Some of the provisions in the bill will decrease the amount 
of the debtor’s income available for payment of unsecured debt in chapter 13, and 
in fact may further suppress the chapter 13 plan completion rate. How will these 
provisions affect the cost of unsecured credit and its availability for low income bor- 
rowers? 

13. As a professor who has argued vigorously in favor of retaining disinterested- 
ness requirements on chapter 11 debtors’ lawyers to ensure that they act in their 
clients’ best interests, do you believe it is appropriate for the bill to impose financial 
disincentives on lawyers to help their debtor clients file for chapter 7 if those law- 
yers believe that the debtor is an eligible candidate for chapter 7 and that it is in 
the best interest of the debtor to seek that relief? 
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14. As a professor who has studied the bankruptcy system closely, do you see any 
creditor abuses in the system that should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legis- 
lation? If so, what are they? 


Question from Senator Kohl for Judge Edith Jones: 

The National Bankruptcy Review Commission, which you served on, rec- 
ommended a $100,000 cap on homestead exemptions. I have introduced legislation 
that would establish such a cap. We have heard from some of the states with unlim- 
ited homestead exemptions that a $100,000 cap would unfairly infringe on states’ 
rights. Cap supporters argue that debtors are using federal courts and federal laws 
to get bankruptcy relief, and it is fair to make them subject to federal limits in order 
curb egregious abuses, like the recent example of long-time Florida resident Burt 
Reynolds who wrote off over $8 million in debt through bankruptcy while still hold- 
ing onto his $2.5 million estate. Do you agree with this recommendation of the 
NBRC? Please explain your response, including your reaction to arguments from 
both sides. 


Dean E. Sheaffer’s Responses 

Boscov’s Department Store, Inc., 

Reading, PA, March 25, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Hyde: Thank you for allowing me to testify before the Joint Hearing 
of the House Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative Law and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts on Bankruptcy on March 
11, 1999. 

The following are responses to the additional written questions attached to your 
letter of March 15, 1999. 


SENATOR CHUCK GRASSLEY 

1) In light of the Sears case, is the Retail Federation currently developing guide- 
lines for its members on how to lawfully seek reaffirmations'? 

NRF’s members are keenly aware of the requirements of the law, especially in 
light of the recent cases involving retailers and other companies that were required 
to pay huge penalties. The NRF also has held educational meeting for its members 
emphasizing reaffirmation requirements. 

SENATOR TORRICELLI 

1) In light of the problems retailers have had with their reaffirmation practices, 
how can one justify banning class actions for illegal reaffirmation practices when 
class actions often are the only way that middle class people have a remedy for 
wrongdoing against them? 

There is no need for individual class actions; state and federal authorities have 
more than adequate authority to enforce the law and to recover substantial con- 
sumer remedies, as was seen in the Sears case. 

2) In light of the problems retailers have had with their reaffirmation practices, 
do you agree that more should be done in this bill to respond to creditor overreach- 
ing? What is the justification for focusing almost exclusively on debtor abuse? 

The issue in the Sears case was not overreaching, rather it was a failure on the 
part of the Company to follow proper procedures requiring them to file with the 
court records of reaffirmations. These creditor requirements are already in the law. 
We believe fair procedures should be established both for creditors and for debtors 
and they should be followed. 

3) Do you offer shoppers one-time incentives to sign up for a Boscov’s charge card? 
Are obligations on Boscov’s charge cards secured or unsecured by the items your cus- 
tomers purchase in your store? If they are secured, how do you make your clients 
aware that their purchases are secured? If they are secured, does this mean that you 
offer an interest rate that is lower than the interest rate on the average unsecured 
credit card? 
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Boscov’s does offer an incentive for customers to sign up for our charge card, usu- 
ally in the form of a discount on their first charge transaction. While Boscov’s as- 
serts a “purchase money security interest” in all states except New York, this is a 
much lower level of security interest than that taken by a traditional secured lend- 
er. Our credit card is priced competitively in this market. 

4) Let’s say I am a Boscov’s customer. I buy a variety of reasonably priced items 
at your store and have carried a balance on my charge card over the past several 
years, making only the minimum payment each month. If I file for bankruptcy today, 
is my debt to your store secured by all of these items? Can you come and take them 
away if I do not pay after bankruptcy? 

If you file for Bankruptcy, in general, Boscov’s would not take away any items 
purchased on our card prior to a bankruptcy. The only possible exception is that we 
legally could recover items obtained fraudulently or items which are determined by 
law to be non-dischargeable. 


SENATOR FEINGOLD 

1) Your testimony on behalf of the National Retail Federation focuses exclusively 
on abuse of the bankruptcy system by debtors and does not make any mention of the 
fact that quite a few retailers have admitted to committing bankruptcy fraud on a 
widespread basis. 

A) Has Boscov’s engaged in any post-bankruptcy collection activity without fil- 
ing reaffirmation agreements? 

Boscov’s does not engage in post-bankruptcy collection activity without filing 
reaffirmation agreements as required. 

B) Does Boscov’s think that the current laws supervising reaffirmation agree- 
ments have been adequate? 

Boscov’s believes current law supervising reaffirmation agreements are ade- 
quate. 

C) Does Boscov’s support the provisions in the House bill that eliminate class 
actions to pursue creditors who have systematically violated bankruptcy law to 
the detriment of consumer debtors? If so, why? 

For the reasons mentioned above, compliance with reaffirmation procedures 
is not a major problem for Boscov’s. However, we believe the existing govern- 
mental authority to curb reaffirmation abuses is adequate and has been quite 
effective. 

2) Do you believe there are any creditor abuses in the bankruptcy system that 
should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legislation? If so, what are they? 

The bankruptcy abuse that have been brought to my attention, such as a failure 
to file affirmations, are already addressed severely under current law. 

3) How many of your bankrupt customers reaffirmed their debts to Boscov’s in 
1997 and 1998? What was the average amount of the debt? 

Sixty-five (65) customers reaffirmed their debts with Boscov’s in 1997 and 1998 
combined. The average amount of the debt was $621.25. 

4) How many dollars owed to Boscov’s were reaffirmed in bankruptcy cases in 
1997 and 1998? 

A total of $40, 381.53 was reaffirmed in 1997 and 1998 combined. 

5) How many dollars has Boscov’s received in chapter 13 cases filed by its cus- 
tomers since 1995? 

Boscov’s received $160,473 in Chapter 13 cases from 1995 through 1998 inclusive. 

6) Do you believe that reaffirmations are a preferable method of reducing Boscov’s 
bankruptcy losses as opposed to chapter 13 plans, in which Boscov’s might only re- 
ceive, as you testified, 30 cents on the dollar or even less? 

Both Chapter 13 plans and reaffirmations, in Chapter 7 cases, may be necessary 
for customers to honor those payments they can, while affecting a true “fresh start”. 
If a customer seeks to preserve, post-bankruptcy, a small line of credit from a local 
merchant to purchase necessary items such as school clothes, a reaffirmation may 
be most appropriate. On the other hand, if an upper-income customer is able to 
repay 30 cents on the dollar through a Chapter 13 plan, they should be required 
to do so. 

7) You testified that “it is estimated that over $40 billion was written off in bank- 
ruptcy losses last year, which amounts to the discharge of at least $110 million every 
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day. . . . The nation’s 100 million households ultimately pay that $40 to 50 billion. 

A) Do you have a souree for this data other than the WEFA Group study that 
has been called into question by the General Accounting Office? See"The Finan- 
cial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from Associate Director Richard Stana 
to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan, GAO I GGD-98-116R. If so, can you provide 
us with the supporting data? 

Although I do not have specific citations, I believe the Administrative Office 
of the Courts has reported the level of bankruptcy discharges has exceeded $40 
billion per year. It is commonly reported that there are approximately 100 mil- 
lion households in the U.S. 

B) Assuming that the $40 to $50 billion figure is correct, producing a “hidden 
tax” on every American family of $400 or $550 a year, can you estimate what 
portion of that amount actually could be recouped by the Bankruptcy Reform Act 
of 1999? 

I believe that a nationally representative Ernst and Young Study, presented 
to the House Judiciary Committee last year, estimated that approximately 10 
% of the dollars now lost to bankruptcy could be recouped. 

C) Have the interest rates on Boscov’s charge cards increased ! decreased in the 
past in step with bankruptcy filings and losses that you have attributed to bank- 
ruptcy? If so, please document these changes. 

Boscov’s credit finance charge rates were raised in early 1997. The increase 
was in response to increases in credit losses (primarily attributable to increases 
in bankruptcy losses). The percentage of Boscov’s charge sales to total Boscov’s 
sales has decreased every year for at least the last five years. This is partially 
attributable to the tighter lending practices we have been forced to pursue. 

D) Has the cost of merchandise at Boscov’s increased ! decreased in the past in 
step with bankruptcy filings? If so, please document these changes. 

The cost of merchandise at Boscov’s is related to a tremendous number of 
variables (e.g. the cost of goods, the cost of money, shipping, labor, utilities and 
rent) including changes in bankruptcy losses. It is not possible to directly deter- 
mine the net effect bankruptcy has on consumer prices. 

8) You testified that “everyone’s credit is tighter” when people use the bankruptcy 
system as a means of walking away from their debts. Can you document that you 
restricted your lending, or that the industry generally restricted its lending as a re- 
sult of the increase in bankruptcy filings? 

Boscov’s implemented an on-going portfolio monitoring program in 1995 in direct 
response to increasing credit losses (primarily attributable to increases in bank- 
ruptcy losses). Through this program, Boscov’s has closed or reduced the credit limit 
on tens of thousands of accounts, including accounts, which were not delinquent at 
Boscov’s. This is the most aggressive limit management program Boscov’s has ever 
implemented. 

9) Representing the National Retail Federation, you testified that the emergence of 
a new phenomenon, surprise bankruptcy filings, is an indication that bankruptcy is 
becoming a first step rather than a last resort. You said: “Today, we see a very dif- 
ferent picture. Often the first indication we receive that an individual is experiencing 
financial difficulty is when we receive notice of his bankruptcy petition. . . . The 
first indication of a problem is the notice that they have filed for bankruptcy.” In 
1983, a representative of the National Retail Merchant’s Association and American 
Retail Federation similarly testified that “a new and substantial class of debtors — 
one different from the traditional debtor — was also found. These persons were current 
on their required monthly payments, had little or no previous history of delinquency, 
and some even had additional credit available on the account at the time the bank- 
ruptcy notice was received by the creditor.” See Statement of Raymond W. Klein, H.R. 
Macy & Co., Inc., representing the National Retail Merchants’ Association and the 
American Retail Federation before the Senate Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on 
Courts (January 24, 1983). Are you identifying the same “new” phenomenon as Mr. 
Klein did in 1983? If not, how are they different? 

Although I do not have direct knowledge of the 1983 statement, I believe Mr. 
Klein saw the beginnings of the problem. What is new, in my experience, is the dra- 
matic increase in the numbers of customers making the decision to file without 
being seriously delinquent with Boscov’s. 

10) You testified that the system should be changed to incorporate means testing 
regardless of what percentage of individuals currently choosing chapter 7 actually 
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could pay any of their debts. However, legislators need to have a better sense of how 
many chapter 7 debtors are solvent because it is relevant in determining whether the 
substantial change would be cost-justified. We first heard that industry funded stud- 
ies predicted that one third of chapter 7 debtors could pay some or all of their debts. 
Later industry funded studies predicted lower and lower numbers, the latest being 
11%. A recent non-industry study sponsored by the American Bankruptcy Institute 
found that the most optimistic number of chapter 7 debtors able to pay even % of 
their debts over 5 years is under 4%, and that the amount of dollars the credit indus- 
try will recoup directly from this change is likely to be a fraction of the industry’s 
estimate. 

The number of persons who it is estimated can repay their debts keeps changing 
because Congress keeps changing the standards in the proposed needs based sys- 
tem. Earlier versions of bankruptcy reform proposals were directed at bankruptcy 
filers earning more than 75% of the median income and who could repay 20% or 
more of their debts, thus a higher percentage of repa 3 mient capacity was properly 
reported. More recent reform proposals have restricted the needs based formula to 
those filers who are at or above the national median income and who could repay 
more than 25% of their debt. Accordingly, a smaller repayment capacity was re- 
ported. (As to the 4% figure contained in the American Bankruptcy Institute study, 
I also understand that ABI used old data.) 

A) Approximately what percentage of chapter 7 debtors do you believe can 
repay a substantial portion of their debts? 

Under the current needs based reform proposal (H.R. 833), we believe ap- 
proximately 10% of Chapter 7 debtors could repay a substantial portion of their 
debt. 

B) How many dollars you believe you will recoup from that system so that we 
can compare that to the cost to the taxpayers of the change? 

We believe repayment ability is approximately $4 billion per year. 


11) Most discussion has focused on the importance of the means test, which was 
the subject of the panel on March 11. However, various versions of the bankruptcy 
bill span 300 pages and contain hundreds of amendments affecting consumer bank- 
ruptcy. Would you be willing to accept a means testing amendment and forego the 
remainder of the other significant consumer bankruptcy amendments, such as the 
various provisions expanding the nondischargeability of credit card and retail charge 
card debt and the provisions inflating the value of nominally secured debt? 

Many of the provisions in the bill are inter-related. Provision such as consumer 
education, auditing, and changes designed to improve the system’s operations and 
to diminish cheating and other abuses are all important to the proper operation of 
the bankruptcy system. 

Sincerely, 


Dean E. Sheaffer, 
Vice-President — Director of Credit. 


cc: Honorable George W. Gekas 


Bruce Hammonds’ Responses 

SENATOR TORRICELLI’S QUESTIONS 

Question 1. 

We strongly support providing customers information that facilitates their wise 
use of consumer credit. Through account-opening documents, cardholder credit 
agreements, monthly account statements and annual transaction reports, bankcard 
customers are provided with an immense variety of account-related information pre- 
sented in precise detail. 

The Conference Report on H.R. 3150 of the 105th Congress did provide for new 
disclosure requirements related to minimum payments on account balances, which 
are different in form and detail to those in an amendment offered by Senator Dur- 
bin and contained in the Senate’s bill. Our experienced judgement is that the Con- 
ference Report’s format very effectively informs consumers of the implications of re- 
paying a credit balance solely through minimum payments. It does so at consider- 
ably less cost than the Durbin approach, which we assume is an important and 
valid consideration. 

The Conference Report also directed the Federal Reserve Board to conduct a high- 
ly comprehensive study of consumer use and understanding of minimum payments, 
to report its findings to the Congress, and to use its extensive regulatory authority 
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under the Truth In Lending Act to promulgate such additional disclosure require- 
ments as the study may deem useful. 

Three decades of experience with the Truth In Lending Act has proven the wis- 
dom and utility of using Federal Reserve studies (typically involving rigorous con- 
sumer testing) as the fact-finding foundation for new disclosure requirements. It 
would be ill-advised for Congress to statutorily impose a costly and burdensome 
scheme without allowing the Federal Reserve to fully evaluate it’s impact on the in- 
dustry and on consumer behavior. 

Question 2. 

There is no national data base reporting the annual credit losses attributable to 
the discharge of loan obligation by Federal Bankruptcy Courts in proceedings under 
Chapters 7 and 13. However, studies by nationally-recognized research organiza- 
tions present findings which we believe have been carefully and soundly formulated. 

SMR Research published a 1997 study estimating consumer bankruptcy system 
losses at $40 billion for 1996. The WEFA Group presented a report to the Senate 
Banking Committee in February of 1998 estimating losses for 1997 at approxi- 
mately $44 billion. Also in 1998, Ernst and Young reached a similar (somewhat 
higher) estimate of total Chapter 7 bankruptcy debt to WEFA’s estimate for 1997. 
The Ernst & Young analysis is based upon a statistically reliable national data base 
using 1997 bankruptcy petition data. Adjusting these very consistent findings for 
the growth in consumer bankruptcy filings in 1998 and the projections for 1999, it 
is reasonable to assume that losses from the consumer bankruptcy system for 1999 
will approach $50 billion. 

Question 3. 

With over 7,000 financial institution competing in the credit card industry, it re- 
mains one of the most competitive industries in the U.S. As a result of that competi- 
tion, profits from credit card portfolios across the industry have declined over the 
past 5 years. 

As is true generally for the financial services industry, technology has fostered 
changes leading to greatly intensified competition among issuers of bankcards and 
credit cards. In the 90’s, interest rates on card offerings have declined some 200 
basis points, annual fees are nearly non-existent, reward and purchase-discount pro- 
grams are widely available, and customer service has been dramatically improved. 
In this competitive environment, it is a certainty that a reduction in losses will 
translate into a variety of consumer benefits, including price reductions or improved 
product quality. 

Question 4. 

Using generalized historical experience in Chapter 13 under the existing provi- 
sions of the Code is not a reliable basis for predicting future performance under the 
system which will develop with the reforms proposed in H.R. 833 and S. 625. In 
a reformed system, the vast majority of the cases in Chapter 13 will be there be- 
cause Chapter 7 will no longer be a legally-available alternative for relief. 

The reasons for failures in Chapter 13 have not received sufficient systematic and 
statistically-valid analysis to justify broad generalizations. There is, however, exten- 
sive anecdotal experience to justify a conclusion that in many Chapter 13 cases a 
primary motivation is to preserve use of a secured asset (home or car) by curing 
arrearages and bringing cash flows into balance. Once that goal is accomplished, the 
economic incentive of remaining in Chapter 13 is significantly reduced. Some, at 
least, then proceed to Chapter 7 to eliminate unsecured obligations. Reform cuts off 
that option. 

There are a few bankruptcy court districts in which the judge-created culture of 
many years has educated lawyers and debtors that Chapter 13 is a preferred alter- 
native. In these districts the plan-completion success rate has been well above the 
national norms. 

Question 5. 

Members of Congress have the best “hands-on” understanding of the essentiality 
of compromise in accomplishing worthwhile reform. In today’s setting, secured lend- 
ers enjoy generally satisfactory outcomes under Chapter 7. Both lender and debtor 
have incentives to reach reaffirmation agreement thus permitting the debtor’s con- 
tinued use of a valuable asset such as a car. Unsecured lenders more often than 
not get nothing. If a reformed system is to require debtors with demonstrated repay- 
ment capacity to seek relief in Chapter 13, where plans will require repayment of 
some portion of unsecured obligations, that reformed system must deal in a bal- 
anced manner with secured creditors. Providing reasonable protection from cram 
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down is a practical accommodation to the achievement of major improvements in the 
consumer bankruptcy system. 

SENATOR GRASSLEY’S QUESTIONS 

Question 1. 

I categorically reject the notion that credit card lending is responsible for the dra- 
matic rise in consumer bankruptcy filings! 

The Federal Reserve’s most recent Survey of Consumer Finance, released in Janu- 
ary, 1997, reports that the total household debt held by all families credit card debt 
represents 3.7 percent of total indebtedness. To allege that this small segment of 
total consumer debt bears a principal responsibility for the rise in consumer bank- 
ruptcies makes no sense. 

Unquestionably, the availability of credit to American households has expanded 
dramatically throughout the last half of this century. However, according to recent 
information from the Federal Reserve, the absolute level of consumer debt as a per- 
centage of assets has remained at 5% since 1970. In short, debt, as a percentage 
of assets, has not increased over the past 29 years, which directly refutes the “explo- 
sion” of credit theory. Indeed, for the past thirty years this trend has been steadily 
intensified through the powerful influence of Federal statutory and regulatory man- 
dates. 

Moreover, public attitudes concerning the use of credit have undergone immense 
change. Certainly the use of credit by a steadily-growing segment of our population 
means the incidence of consumer bankruptcy will likely rise in some parallel rela- 
tionship. But making consumer and other forms of credit more broadly available to 
the general public, and particularly to discrete segments of our population previously 
denied credit, does not represent irresponsible, imprudent, or predatory lending. Leg- 
islation of the past twenty-five years has evidenced the desire of Congress that all 
segments of the public be served fairly and adequately. Restrictive legislation will 
cause denial of credit to those otherwise creditworthy borrowers who most benefit 
from the flexibility consumer credit provides. For example, the rate of bankruptcy 
filing in Memphis, TN is 33% higher than the national average. For credit cards 
to be the sole link to bankruptcy, resident of Memphis would have to have 33% 
more credit than the national average — and that simply is not the case. 

Holding needs-based reform of our consumer bankruptcy system hostage to a de- 
bate over whether all consumer lenders behave prudently and responsibly simply 
misunderstands the purpose and the methodology of the proposed reforms. Needs- 
based limitations on bankruptcy relief will not bail our bad loans. Where basic 
cashflow analysis demonstrates no reasonable capacity to repay the bankruptcy sys- 
tem will continue to discharge the debtors and the lenders will continue to bear the 
full responsibility for a bad loan. But, where repayment capacity exists to some con- 
siderable degree (25 percent OR $5,000, seems fair), then our Federal bankruptcy sys- 
tem should not randomly ignore and undermine sound credit underwriting practice. 
Bankruptcy system discharge policy cannot be at odds with consumer credit under- 
writing if we want our national economy optimally served by the lending industry. 

Question 2. 

Our concerns are for the trends of behavior and practice and the long-term impact 
on future outcomes. Throughout the consumer lending industry (including retailers) 
we are encountering growing numbers of cases where customers with no history of 
repayment problems file for bankruptcy relief without notice. 

Ernst & Young, using a nationally-valid database of 1997 bankruptcy petition 
data and the income-expense guidelines of H.R. 833 and S. 625, concluded that 10 
percent of all filers had incomes at or above the national median family income and 
could have repaid a significant portion of their unsecured obligations. This amounts 
to roughly 100,000 filers. In our information-driven society of today, it would be 
naive for us to conclude that the bankruptcy system’s treatment of 100,000 debtors 
or more annually is going unnoticed by the remainder of our national society. Clear- 
ly if we establish no reasonable standards for bankruptcy relief, if our courts ignore 
capacity to repay — a treatment at odds with rational loan underwriting — we should 
expect growing numbers to avail themselves of such relief. At some point that up- 
ward trending development must be accounted for by lenders — probably first by 
pricing and/or diminished service, but ultimately by more restrictive availability. To 
protect against that future dilemma by directing the Federal bankruptcy system to 
adopt orderly procedures employing objective standards for determining the nature 
and extent of relief granted petitioner would seem to be both reasonable and respon- 
sible. 
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SENATOR FEINGOLD’S QUESTIONS 

Question 1. 

Note: Since bankruptcy losses were not available for 1980, 1989 was used for com- 
parison purpose. 

1(A) Ending outstanding for calendar year 1989 and 1990 were $5.1 billion 
and $48.7 billion, respectively, and average outstanding for 1989 and 1998 were 
$4.5 billion and $45.3 billion, respectively. 

1(B) In 1998, non-bankruptcy losses were $1.1 billion as compared to 1989 
non-bankruptcy losses of $46 million. 

1 (C) MBNA’s bankruptcy losses as a percent of credit card debt outstanding 
in 1989 and 1998 were 1.02% and 2.61%. 

1(D) 



1980 

1998 

A. Average Balance per Active Account 

$1,058 

$2,339 

(1998 Dollars) 



B. 

n.a. 

2.9% of outstandings 

C. 

n.a. 

2.9% of outstandings 


Question 2 A. 

The Federal bankruptcy system does not maintain an annual accounting of the 
aggregate amount of consumer debt discharged. The WEFA Group, a highly re- 
garded national economic consulting firm, used established econometric and evaluat- 
ing methods to produce it loss estimate from bankruptcy petition data. Two other 
outstanding economic research organizations, SMR Research and Ernst & Young, 
conducting independent studies using different data bases, produced conclusions of 
aggregate consumer bankruptcy debt and losses comparable to WEFA’s results. 

GAO did not characterize WEFA’s figures as “unreliable”. With respect to the 
GAO’s comments on the WEFA study, I respectfully recommend a careful review of 
WEFA’s response, dated April 29, 1998. Acknowledging that all bankruptcy studies 
to date have used unaudited petitioner data (since neither the courts nor the U.S. 
trustees conduct audits), I believe WEFA carried out its evaluation with ^eat pro- 
fessional integrity and utilized established methodologies in arriving at its quan- 
titative conclusions. 

Question 2 B. 

While I did not use a $550 per household average for 1999, the estimate of pro- 
jected losses for this year in a general magnitude of $50 billion does not seem unrea- 
sonable. 

Questions 2 C and 2 D. 

My understanding of the WEFA, Ernst & Young, and SMR loss estimates is that 
each endeavored to calculate aggregate losses arising from discharge. If my under- 
standing is correct, the estimates do not take account of reaffirmations, non-dis- 
charged obligations, and “failed plans” in Chapter 13, which means that the esti- 
mates are conservative. 

Keep in mind that most filers choose Chapter 7 and unsecured lenders typically 
collect nothing in a Chapter 7 filings. In 1997, according to Ernst & Young, using 
the only statistically valid bankruptcy petition database in existence, total unse- 
cured debt in Chapter 7 approached $35 billion. 

Question 2 E. 

The estimate o floss does not include so-called contract charge-offs that occur out- 
side of the bankruptcy process and which are largely governed by the financial regu- 
latory agencies’ guidelines. 

Question 3. 

In fact, the intensified competition within the bankcard industry over the last few 
years has materially influenced pricing and product content. Interest rates are down 
some 200 basis points, annual fees are essentially non-existent, and product en- 
hancement (rewards, discounts, 24-hour customer service) continues to expand. 

Among traditional bank loan products, funding cost are least influential for pric- 
ing purposes in unsecured bankcard lending. Among the large issuers, funding costs 
are typically 40 percent or less of total expenses. The remaining 60 to 70 percent 
is comprised of servicing, general administration, marketing, and loan losses. Cur- 
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rently in our expense base, funding and loan losses each represent about one-third. 
Over traditional economic cycles, there is usually a strong reciprocal dynamic rela- 
tionship between funding costs and loss-related cost: — when one factor is up the 
other is down. This offsetting relationship makes it hard to predict pricing practice 
based on the level of market interest rates. 

While I’m reluctant to be highly specific in publicly sharing proprietary data, I 
will state that the percentage of our annual credit losses attributable to bankruptcy 
discharges has risen very substantially in the last few years. Moreover, as I indi- 
cated in my testimony at the Senate-House hearing, a majority of our bankruptcy 
charge-offs occur in accounts that have been with us for three or more years. These 
are accounts that were carefully underwritten at their inception and for which we 
have extensive experience data for account administration. 

Since the increase in bankruptcy has driven loss rates to unprecedented levels. 
MBNA has implemented strategies which increase APRs on accounts bases on risk. 
This strategy, while necessary to maintain profitability, has resulted in customers 
receiving APRs of at least 23.9% in some circumstances. Previously, APR increases 
on the portfolio were typically associated with changes in cost of funds. 

Question 4. 

Of course bankruptcy-related losses (like other losses) impact the behavior of indi- 
vidual lending institutions. Because the aggregate volume of consumer credit in our 
national economy has grown since 1980, it does not follow that this result was unaf- 
fected by the bankruptcy losses sustained over this two-decade period. The varying 
experience of individual institutions and the multiplicity of other economic, regu- 
latory, technological, cultural, and other factors which have shaped lending deci- 
sions make it impossible to isolate the precise impact of bankruptcy losses. But have 
no doubt that all major cost components directly influence each lender’s decisions 
on the key considerations of price, availability, product content, service, and market- 
ing. 

Restriction of credit is one way to maintain profitability in the face of rising 
losses. MBNA Has not yet restricted credit, because we have been able to offset 
higher losses through more targeted pricing strategies. However, deteriorating cred- 
it quality of applicants has led to lower approval rates. If losses continue to in- 
crease, ti will be difficult to maintain profitability by increasing the interest rate 
charged to the consumer. If revenue cannot be increased through repricing, restric- 
tion of credit would be necessary to reduce losses. 

Question 5 A. 

MBNA doe s not approve credit for recent bankrupts. In select circumstances, 
MBNA may approve credit for a former bankrupt, if we are able to establish that 
the consumer has resolved the situation that led to the bankruptcy and has also es- 
tablished a track record of repayment with other creditors. 

Question 5 B. 

Most major bankcard issuers evaluate applications based on an overall risk profile 
that is designed to yield loss rates that track at or below the industry average. Be- 
cause most former bankrupts would not fit this profile, they would be declined for 
an account if they responded to a mass-market solicitation. However, some issuers 
do target riskier prospects and compensate for the increased risk through security 
deposits, higher interest rates, and fees. Certainly if the concept of “fresh start” has 
practical meaning, it is to be expected that many individuals and households will 
need access to credit and the opportunity to rebuild their credit records through re- 
sponsible management of their financial affairs. 

Question 6. 

6(A) In 1998, MBNA challenged the dischargeability of the debtor’s debt on less 
than 1% of the total Chapter 7 petitions filed, almost all of the basis of fraud. 

6(B) Of the cases where dischargeability was challenged, 6% (of the 1% described 
above) were litigated. However, response is still pending on 71%, so the litigation 
percentage could potentially increase. 

6(C) 93% of debtors either admitted non-dischargeability or reaffirmed their debt. 
This is the case because MBNA rarely challenges any petition except for fraud. 
When confronted with their attempt to propitiate a fraud on the court, the over- 
whelming majority decide to choose another option, i.e., repayment. 

Question 7. 

Over the past thirty years there has been a tremendous broadening of the avail- 
ability of consumer credit within our national society. Federally mandated statutory 
and regulatory policy has been a powerful force in support of this development. This 
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so-called democratization of credit availability is strongly favored by the public. 
There has been corresponding cultural change in terms of public acceptance of credit 
use. Lenders have responded to these dynamics of public policy and public attitudes. 
To state the obvious, if many more individuals and many more households have ac- 
cess to credit (which they do), it follows that within that expanded population of 
credit users there will be, at least, a normal incidence of bankruptcies, which will 
increase the absolute numbers overall. Lenders share in the responsibility for that 
increase to the extent that underwriting makes bad choices and individuals cannot 
meet their credit obligations. In that circumstance lenders bear the loss, as they 
properly should. Losses stemming from a debtor’s cashflow incapacity to pay are the 
assumed risks of consumer lending. Proposed bankruptcy reform initiatives are not 
designed to and WILL NOT provide relief to institution for losses which are the re- 
sult of underwriting errors. 

Solicitations, by mail or telephone, or credit card offerings are modes of market- 
ing; no different in content or purpose than advertising in newspapers or on radio, 
TV, and the Internet. The volume of solicitations is a direct reflection of the inten- 
sity of the competition that exists within this sector of the financial services indus- 
try. While direct-mail solicitations may prove irritating to some, they certainly pose 
no threat to our economic health, and these solicitations bear no more responsibility 
for the frequency of bankruptcy than automobile advertising does for traffic deaths. 

Question 8 A. 

Yes, and when we’re wrong, we should (and will, even under proposed legislation) 
bear the resulting losses. But when our underwriting has correctly predicted ability 
to repay, as demonstrated by the petitioner’s own bankruptcy petition calculations, 
the bankruptcy system should not discharge the obligation. If this practice contin- 
ues, new assumptions will need to be built into our underwriting that will restrict 
credit to creditworthy consumers, with predictable consequences not only for many 
thousands of consumers, but also for the U.S. economy. 

In terms of all of those who look to us for responsible behavior (customers, share- 
holders, employees, and regulators), we have no higher obligation than to make our 
best efforts in underwriting credit extensions, which entails identifying individuals 
who will use credit prudently and who will fulfill their contractual repayment obli- 
gations. While technology is expanding and improving our underwriting capabilities, 
it is in no sense a perfect science. In our own procedures we continue to place heavy 
reliance on the direct review of credit applications by experienced underwriters. 

Question 8 B. 

An overwhelming majority of those who file for bankruptcy — almost 75% — have a 
serious disruption in income in the year prior to filing. As a result, a large number 
of filers who were prudently granted credit — and who prudently used credit — turn 
to credit cards in an economic crisis, in an effort to maintain a lifestyle or to get 
back on their feet. Most are successful, with credit cards providing assistance. Those 
who are not successful show up in bankruptcy court with higher than average credit 
card debts. To the extent that they cannot repay their debts, they should be entitled 
to a discharge. 

In consumer credit underwriting there is a mutual dependency of all credit 
grantors on knowledge of the activities of other grantors. We look to credit reporting 
agencies for information concerning the credit history of individual applicants. 
These national agencies are making great strides in perfecting the accuracy, cur- 
rency, and comprehensiveness of their data. Nonetheless, these systems, which are 
likewise dependent upon periodic inputs from hundreds of thousands of entities, are 
not an absolute guarantee of accurate and up-to-date information. As a practical 
matter, there are simply too many variables to achieve systems that are error-free. 
Lack of currently reliable information is certainly one factor in the multiple card 
cases. Low-limit cards to individuals with limited credit history is another factor. 
And although we wish it were otherwise, consumer lending still suffers from some 
isolated cases of mediocre underwriting. However, given that as an industry 96% 
of our accounts meet their contractual obligations, I personally take great pride in 
the professionalism and responsibility of the American bankcard industry. 

Question 9 A. 

This quoted observation is not directed at the bankruptcy system’s current lack 
of standards and systematized procedures for determining the relief needed by peti- 
tioners. It refers to the fact that the system does not provide training in the fun- 
damentals of household financial management for individuals who have been 
through bankruptcy. We applaud the fact that last year’s conference report, as well 
as legislation introduced this year, authorize pilot programs for this purpose. We in 
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the financial services industry are working at consumer education, and we will con- 
tinue to expand and improve those efforts. 

Question 9 B. 

We believe that the new disclosure requirements relating to the use of minimum 
payments contained in the Conference Report on H.R. 3150 would do an effective 
job of alerting consumers to the financial disadvantages of using minimum pay- 
ments as the principal means of repaying indebtedness. However, for those who be- 
lieve more detail is necessary, the Conference Report directs the Federal Reserve 
Board to make a detailed study, to report its findings to the Congress, and to pro- 
mulgate such additional disclosures as it deems beneficial. Thirty years of experi- 
ence under the Truth In Lending Act has richly demonstrated the wisdom of using 
the Federal Reserve as the fact-finding instrument in the development of com- 
prehensible disclosures that can be provided in a cost-effective manner. 

Question 10 A. 

Organizing the procedures of the Federal bankruptcy system to receive and review 
petitioner income and expense data and to apply the statutory expense guidelines 
represents a very straightforward information systems project involving routine sys- 
tems applications. Once that systems structure is installed, its operation should 
prove both time and cost efficient to the entire process. Clearly it will be more or- 
derly, efficient, auditable (and thus accountable) than existing arrangements. 

Question 10 B. 

If to repay 20% of a petitioner’s outstanding unsecured debts over a five-year pe- 
riod required the petitioner to make monthly payments which were “overwhelming 
as compared to her disposable income”, it is highly improbable that such a peti- 
tioner will be impacted by the needs-based test. The provisions have been crafted 
to protect against the very outcome suggested in this question. While it may be pos- 
sible to construct a hypothetical example of a debtor with income at the poverty 
level being required to make repayment, in practice such a debtor will be unaffected 
by the needs-based reforms. 

Question 10 C. 

The IRS expense categories appear to cover most, if not all, of the expenses you 
inquired about. Specifically, the “other necessary expense” categories identified by 
the IRS cover health care, child care, and dependent care for the elderly invalid or 
handicapped. Thus, an elderly person filing under Chapter 7 would not need permis- 
sion to include such expenses, but would be granted such expenses automatically. 

Question 11 A. 

My understanding is that there was technical mistake in H.R. 3150 which might 
have produced the result you suggest. However, I’m advised that error was corrected 
in the text of the Conference Report. In the unlikely circumstance that a required 
monthly repayment was too small to justify the administrative fee of the Chapter 
13 trustee, that can be cured with some type of de minimus rule. 

Question 11 B. 

It is my understanding that trustees apply an approved overhead percentage to 
the administration of their entire caseload, rather than a monthly dollar amount. 
Accordingly, the larger repayment plans do and will continue to subsidize the ad- 
ministration of smaller plans. 

Question 12. 

Yes, I disagree with Ms. Miller’s view. The Ernst & Young study of last year and 
its recent update (responding to legislative changes) demonstrate that there is a 
small but significant percentage of filers who have debt repa 3 Tnent capacity and 
should be obtaining their bankruptcy relief in Chapter 13. 

Question 13 A. 

The 16% figure was presented in the 1997 study of Professors Michael Staten and 
John Barron, published by the Credit Research Center, affiliated with Georgetown 
University. 

Question 13 B. 

The 16% figure includes only bankcard debt, which is all unsecured. 
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Question 13 C. 

The Staten-Barron study estimated all credit card debt (including bankcard debt) 
in the total credit obligations of Chapter 7 and Chapter 13 debtors to be 28% of the 
total. 

Question 14. 

Since bankcard debt represents roughly one-sixth of the total credit indebted ness 
of debtors in Chapter 7 and Chapter 13 (according to estimates of Staten and Bar- 
ron), it is a little difficult for me to understand how bankcard debt becomes a “dis- 
proportionate” part of the overall debt problems of these petitioners. 

Question 15 A. 

According to the study conducted by Ernst & Young, it concluded that for 1997, 
under the needs-based system in last year’s Conference Report, debtors could have 
repaid some $3 billion over five years. 

Question 15 B. 

In 1998, contractual losses were $1.1 billion. 

Question 15 C. 

Most charged-off loans are sold at discount to firms that specialize in the collec- 
tion of defaulted obligations. 

For accounts in delinquency, MBNA utilizes telephone calls, statement messages, 
and direct mail to open communications with delinquent customers. Once a cus- 
tomer is contracted, a variety of payment options are available, for example, elec- 
tronic debiting of customer deposit accounts, fixed payment options, reduced interest 
(in conjunction with CCCS referrals), and offers of settlement for less than the full 
amount of principal. 

Question 16. 

No! Both the House and Senate bills in the 106th Congress include many provi- 
sions that have the potential for significantly improving our bankruptcy system, 
and, hopefully, over time creating conditions in which consumers who suffer life 
events producing financial disruption will look to credit counseling and other alter- 
natives short of bankruptcy. It would be unfortunate not to begin putting in place 
all of these reforms, many of which will be most effective when working as part of 
an integrated whole. 

Question 17. 

My own prioritizing would be as follows : (1) custodial parents, (2) obligations to 
governmental entities, (3) secured creditors, (4) unsecured creditors including card 
issuers. 

Question 18. 

The two debts should not and are not treated the same under either current law 
or proposed reform. Non-dischargeability in such cases is only a presumption which 
may be overcome by demonstrating a legitimate reason for obtaining the credit. I 
am not aware of any court which would not view the purchase of food and fuel as 
legitimate. By the same token, I would hold that the law would not condone the ob- 
taining of credit without an intent to repay for luxury good and services or frivolous 
activity such as gambling. 

On a purely personal basis, the mother’s case is clearly the most appealing. In 
fashioning public laws and implementing regulations one must, of course, be atten- 
tive to the practical problems of enforcement and the associate requirements of 
proof. With cash advances, money being fungible, it is difficult (perhaps impossible) 
to determine the precise use of any particular cash advance. Therefore, for cash ad- 
vances the practical approach is to establish limits on discharge based on timing 
and amount. I believe this is the approach in existing law. 

Question 19. 

I find the premise for this question troubling. I hope there is no intention to place 
bankruptcy reform in a partisan political context. All of us who have worked in sup- 
port of these legislative reforms have been pleased by the support, cooperation and 
encouragement we have received on both sides of the political aisle. It has been par- 
ticularly pleasing to note that in this Congress both the House and Senate bills have 
had as their original co-sponsors prominent and respected Members of Congress 
from both political parties. 
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Question 20. 

Last year’s Conference Report includes a number of new creditor obligations. Even 
though some are not necessarily relevant to consumer bankruptcy, it does seem to 
me that a sound balance was achieved, which I accept as fair and necessary. 


Judge Carol J. Kenner’s Responses 

U.S. Bankruptcy Court, 

District of Massachusetts, 
Boston, MA, March 23, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Re: Followup Questions to the Senate and House Joint Hearing on Bankruptcy Re- 
form 

Dear Chairman Hyde: Thank you for forwarding to me the followup questions 
of Senators Torricelli and Grassley. Their questions and my answers are as follows: 

SENATOR TORRICELLI: 

1. Senator Torricelli first asked whether, based on my experience. Congress’s inten- 
tion of providing meaningful debt relief in Chapter 7 for honest, hard-working, mid- 
dle class American families was best served by the current policy of not requiring 
bankruptcy courts to review reaffirmation agreements (except where the agreement is 
not accompanied by a statement from the debtor’s attorney) or by the earlier policy, 
contained in the Bankruptcy Code as it existed in 1983, mandating court review of 
all reaffirmation agreements. 

Based on my experience, I believe that Congress’s intention is better served by 
the earlier version of the law, which required court review of every reaffirmation 
agreement. This is the only means by which raffirmation agreements can uniformly 
get the independent review that the Bankrtupcy Code now attempts to obtain (in 
most instances) from the debtor’s attorney, with extremely mixed results. The im- 
portance of independent review may be heightened if additional provisions are 
added to the Bankruptcy Code that increase the leverage of some creditors to obtain 
reaffirmation agreements. (See response to Question 2.) 

2. Senator Torricelli’s next question was this: in view of my testimony — that some 
debtors reaffirm debts after being accused by credit card companies of having com- 
mitted acts that make those debts nondischargeable, whether or not they are guilty, 
because they cannot afford to defend themselves in a court proceeding — what will be 
the effect of adding more execeptions to discharge that make it 3easier for credit card 
companies to argue that their debts are nondischargeable? 

The likely effect would be to increase the leverage of credit card companies to ob- 
tain reaffirmations agreements, even from honest debtors. Credit card companies 
presently rely heavily on the ecxception from discharge for fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, 11 U.S.C. section 523 (a)(2)(A). Their complaints typically allege that the debt- 
or incurred credit card debt without truly intending to repy the debt: a fraudulent 
misrepresentation of intent to repay. These cases almost always boil down to subjec- 
tive judgments of intent, made on the basis of circumstantial evidence: we rarely 
have direct evidence of what the debtor was thinking when he or she incurred debt. 
Because the applicability of the exception turns on a judgment call, (1) the creditor 
can plausibly allege that exception applies without carefully looking into the 
cirmsumstances of the case, (2) resolution of the complaint is more costly because 
it requires litigating a disput of fact, and (3) even the honest debtor cannot be cer- 
tain that the Court will ultimately read the circumstantial evident in the Debtor’s 
favor. Thus, the uncertainty of the standard gives the creditor easy leverage over 
honest and dishonest debtors alike, leading many honest debtors to concede 
nondischargeability or to reaffirm the debt. The proposed amendment to section 523 
(a)(2), set forth in section 310 of S. 625, would expand the presumption of 
nondischargeability for certain credit card debts. The presumption would further 
strengthen the hand of credit card companies. 

3. Senator Torricelli’s final question is whether I would agree with the suggestion 
that the recent successful prosecution of certain consumer creditors for widespread il- 
legal reeaffirmation practices demonstrates that “the system works,” such that review 
of the reaffirmation process is not necessary. 
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I disagree with this position for reasons I set forth in response to Senator Grass- 
ley’s first question below. 


SENATOR GRASSLEY: 

1. Senator Grassley’s first question eoncerns the problem of debtors being coerced 
into reaffirmation agreements by abusive or deceptive creditor practices: given the 
laws and harshsanetions that are already in place for dealing with such conduct, 
why shouldn’t we conclude that what we need is betyter encofreement of existing 
laws, not new laws'? 

Senator Grassley’s concern about the probelm of illegal practices is valid. His 
empahisis on enforcement of existing laws is also well-warranted. My own experi- 
ence with illegal creditor practices, however, is limited to the recent Sears case, to 
which the Senator’s question makes reference; and, as a matter of judicial ethics, 
I am not at liberty to comment upon that case. Nonetheless, I can and would like 
to clarify that the subject of my tesitmony before the joint committees did not con- 
cern conduct that is illegal. Rather, my concern was and is with tactics that, though 
they fall within the bounds of the current law, nonetheless may intimidate debtors 
into uniformed and ill-considered decisions to reaffirm. 

The Bankruptcy Code deals with the problem by mandating a third-party review 
to protect debtors from the imprudent decisions they make, often (but not always) 
under pressure from overbearing creditors. As I explained in my intiial statement, 
because this review is most often performed by the debtors’ counsel, who have some- 
thing of a conflict of interest when asked to be independent judges of what their 
clients propose, ti oftem doesn’t result in a meaingurl review at all. Out of loyalty 
to their client, many attorneys simply facilictate the client’s decision to reaffirm by 
providing the necessary declaration. 

In essence, this is a case where the policy — the requirement of an independent 
review — is correct but the enforcement inadequate. To provide the necessary en- 
forcement, the Code should be changed to require that a mandatory, non-waivable 
review be performed by the bankruptcy judge in every instance. 

2. Senator Grassley’s last question concerns the effect on the Bankruptey Court’s 
workload of my proposal for court review of all reaffirmation agreements. He asks 
(1) whether I have considered how my proposal would affeet the staffing formula 
used by the Judieial Conferenee to determine whether to request the creation of addi- 
tional bankruptey judgeships and (2) whether I have run my proposals by the rel- 
evant committees of the Judicial Conference. 

I have not considered how the proposals would affect the staffing formula, wheth- 
er independently or in the context of the other amendments in H.R. 833. Nor have 
I run my proposal by any committee of the Judicial Conference. The increase in the 
workload would vary from judge to judge and would depend on the procedures and 
mechanisms developed — in the Code and Bankruptcy Rules, in the local rules of the 
various districts, and by individual judges — to facilitate the review. I believe the ad- 
ditional work that would be required to carry the proposal into effect is well-justi- 
fied by the need to ensure to debtors the full benefit of their discharge. The addi- 
tional work can be minimized by a requirement (along the lines of those in the 
Truth in Lending Act) that reaffirmation agreements clearly state to debtors the full 
cost over time, in principal and finance charges, of their reaffirmation, so that debt- 
ors and the court can more readily balance the costs and benefits of each agreement. 

If I can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 

Carol J. Kenner, 

U.S. Bankruptey Court, 
Distriet of Massachusetts. 


Larry Nuss’ Responses 

Credit Union National 

Association, Inc., 
Washington, DC, March 30, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Chairman Hyde: I am responding on behalf of Larry Nuss of the Cedar Fall 
Community Credit Union, who appeared before the Joint Hearing of the House Sub- 
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committee on Commercial and Administrative Law and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Oversight and the Courts to testify on bankruptcy reform on March 
11. I wish to extend our thanks for agreeing to keep the hearing record open an 
additional week to provide the opportunity to answer the additional questions pro- 
vided to Mr. Nuss. His answers, as the witness for the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation (CUNA), are attached. 

Sincerely, 

Gary J. Kohn, Vice President & 

Senior Legislative Counsel. 

Enclosure 


ANSWERS TO SENATOR TORRICELLI’S FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS: 

Does it bother you that the lending practices of large for profit lenders are increas- 
ing your losses? Do you think you deserve better treatment in bankruptcy because you 
at least are trying to lend only to those people who are more likely to be able to 
repay? 

In most case situations where our member files for bankruptcy relief, we find that 
the member has taken on more credit than they are able to repay on a systematic 
regular basis. We will attempt to work out a repayment schedule that will assist 
the member in making regular payments on their debt. We will analyze the annual 
percentage rates to determine what debt we can consolidate in order to reduce the 
member’s total finance charge. If the member has equity in a home we will counsel 
the member emphasizing that they are pledging their home to consolidate debt be- 
fore finalizing a consolidation loan. In many cases we are able to reduce their inter- 
est rate to half of the rate they are paying on unsecured debt. We also determine 
if they have equity in an automobile and consolidate debt into the auto loan, again 
reminding them that an auto will require replacement some time in the future. 
When we are able to consolidate members’ debt, we request that they not respond 
to any other offers that they may receive in the mail or by telephone. Our philoso- 
phy is to evaluate each member’s request on its own merits. A member must request 
an increase in secured and unsecured debt. We do no automatically increase a mem- 
bers line-of-credit like so many creditors practice. We feel that members have a 
tendency to reaffirm with the credit union because of our member-owned cooperative 
structure. They also recognize that they will continue to have a need for financial 
services. For many years our credit union has maintained a low net charge-off ratio 
in spite of a delinquency ratio that was above peer group comparisons, we feel these 
ratios exemplify the fact that we attempt to “work out” a satisfactory repayment of 
debt that not only helps the credit union but also restores the self-esteem most 
members have and we think this is very important for the members, if the credit 
union did not receive reaffirmations, it would have a major impact upon the credit 
union’s capital structure. 

ANSWERS TO SENATOR GRASSLEY’S FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS: 

How much has the Cedar Falls Community Credit Union lost due to bankruptcy 
filings? 



Amount 

Percentage of total 
charge-ofts 

1998: 

$34,813 = 

51.8% 

1997: 

$40,237 = 

38.5% 

1996: 

$39,353 = 

58.6% 

1995: 

$19,848 = 

35.0% 


Could you comment on how many Chapter 7 cases you encounter versus the num- 
ber of Chapter 13 cases you encounter? 


Number of filings 



Chapter 7 

Chapter 13 

1998: 

18 

1 converted to Chapter 7 

1997: 

24 

2 

1996: 

21 

4 

1995: 

17 

0 
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SENATOR RUSS FEINGOLD’S FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 

1. You report in your testimony that National Credit Union Administration data 
show that credit unions had approximately 253,000 members file for bankruptcy in 
1998, an increase over the 250,000 filings in 1997. 

A) What was the total number of members in the credit unions that were the 
subject of the NCUA statistic in 1998 and 1997, and the percentage of credit 
union accounts in bankruptcy in those two years? 

Before answering the question, let me first correct the record. The testimony 
indicated that the number of member bankruptcy filings were according to the 
NCUA. These estimates are, in fact, from CUNA’s own research department. 
The estimate is, however, based on NCUA data, but because privately insured 
credit unions do not report to the NCUA, the agency’s data is incomplete. 

In 1998, CUNA estimates that the total number of credit union member was 
76.1 million, while in 1997 the estimate is 73.5 million. We do not have statis- 
tics for the percentage of credit union accounts in bankruptcy. We do know that 
the dollar amount of loan balances subject to bankruptcy, as a percent of total 
balances was 0.40 percent in 1998 and 0.48 percent in 1997. 

B) Unless credit union membership declined significantly in 1998, a 3,000 in- 
crease in credit union member bankruptcy filings in 1998 (just over a 1% in- 
crease from the previous year) is probably far below the nationwide filing rate 
increase. Do you attribute this lower increase to self-correction in lending and! 
or the high standard of care generally used by credit unions when lending to 
their members? 

The credit union percent increase in bankruptcy filings is lower than the na- 
tional percent increase. The lower rate of credit union increase could be attrib- 
utable to many things. For instance, compared to national averages, credit 
union households are more likely to be two-income households and thus may 
be less exposed to shocks related to job loss, etc. Likewise, credit union field of 
membership policies may keep increase in check. Also, in 1997, the growth rate 
in revolving credit nationally was 5.5 percent. In contrast, the growth rate in 
credit union personal unsecured loans was -3.5 percent and -1-1.6 percent for 
credit card balances. There is a strong correlation, as indicated in other testi- 
mony, between growth in unsecured credit and bankruptcy filings. The slower 
growth in credit union unsecured credit may have something to do with stricter 
underwriting, but it is difficult to substantiate. 

2. You report that the Credit Union National Association estimates that almost 
half of all credit union losses in 1998 were bankruptcy -related and that those losses 
reached $684 million. 

A) Does this mean that the bankruptcy losses are $684 million or the total 
losses are $684 million? 

The $684 million figure is for bankruptcy losses, not total losses. The calcula- 
tion is based on the following: dollar amount of total loans (CUNA estimate) x 
net chargeoffs as a percent of total loans (preliminary call report data from 
NCUA) X percent of net chargeoffs due to bankruptcy (preliminary call report 
data from NCUA). That is: $254.2 billion x .0057 x .472 = $684 million. 

B) To enable us to determine the overall credit union default rate and bank- 
ruptcy default rate, what was the aggregate loan portfolio of all credit unions 
included in these statistics? 

As of year-end 1998, total loans were $254 billion, while total loans at year- 
end 1997 were $238 billion. 

3. According to your testimony, your credit union currently has 8,300 members. In 
1998, 18 of your members (approximately .02%) filed for bankruptcy. The filing rate 
among your membership is far lower than the national filing rate. Although the na- 
tional nonbankruptcy filing rate has increased substantially since 1995, your filing 
rate in 1998 (approximately .02%) is the same as in 1995 (assuming you had 8,300 
members then as well). 

A) To verify that your filing rate was approximately the same in 1995 as it 
is in 1998, how many members did you have in 1995? 

Our credit union had 6.031 members on December 31, 1995. On December 1, 
1995, we had a single employee group credit union merge with Cedar Falls 
Community Credit Union with the merging credit union increasing our mem- 
bership total by 840 members. The merging credit unions’s sponsor had an- 
nounced that they were going to he closing their Waterloo manufacturing site 
and moving their members would be better served by merging with another 
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area credit union rather than attempting to convert to a community charter on 
their own. 

B) Do you think that if other lenders were as careful as you are, that the mar- 
ket would fix the current “bankruptcy crisis” without the proposed government 
intervention^ 

Probably not. We are concerned that conservative lending practices may not 
the entire answer to increasing bankruptcy filings. While credit union growth 
in bankruptcy filings was slower than the growth observed nationally, the level 
of bankruptcy filings amongst credit union members remains near all time 
highs. Over the past 10 years, total borrower-bankruptcies at credit unions have 
increased 82 percent. In that same period, credit union membership increased 
by only 26 percent. But the nation has experienced a positive economy for an 
extended period of time and what will be the rate of filings may very likely in- 
crease further. Credit unions may be more “careful” lenders than others, but 
many factors contribute to the growth in credit union borrower-bankruptcies, 
and more often than not they are factors out of credit union’s control. Certainly, 
increased consumer financial education could be a great help; thus CUNA’s in- 
creased efforts in this area. 

C) Although your fding rate is nearly identical in 1998 to your 1995 rate (as- 
suming that the number of members has not changed substantially), your losses 
appear to have increased from $19,848 in 1995 to $34,813 in 1998. If you ad- 
justed your numbers for inflation and reported your 1995 losses in 1998 dollars, 
how would your losses compare in those two years'? If there still is a substantial 
difference, what accounts for that difference in losses? 

In comparing the 1995 loss total to 1998 losses after allowing for inflationary 
adjustments, the loss comparison would seem to indicate an increase in the 
amount being charged-off. If some of the members filing for bankruptcy under 
Chapter 7 did not reaffirm their debt, the losses would be substantially in- 
creased. For those members that filed Chapter 7, the ease of avoiding debt con- 
tributed to the increase in adjusted charge-offs. 

4. The losses in dollars that you experienced in 1998 that you have attributed to 
bankruptcy are only .014% of your loan portfolio. Does this extremely low dollar loss 
rate, along with your low filing rate, provide further evidence that bankruptcy losses 
can be contained by the market without unduly restricting credit availability overall? 

The bankruptcy ratio experienced in 1998 and the low percentage to our en- 
tire loan portfolio is indicative of a conservative lending philosophy established 
by our Board of Directors and lending staff. 

5. You testified that reaffirmation agreements have been a significant factor in re- 
ducing your losses. 

A) How many of your bankrupt members reaffirmed one or more debts to your 
credit union in 1997 and 1998? 

We had nine member reaffirm in 1997 and another ten reaffirmed debt in 
1998. 

B) What proportion of those reaffirmations was for partially secured car 
loans? 

1997 — Six reaffirmed auto loans 

1998 — Eight reaffirmed auto loans 

1997 — Two reaffirmed a combination of auto and unsecured 

1998 — Two affirmed a combination of auto and other 

One did not reaffirm but continued to repay on an auto 

C) What proportion was for credit cards or other unsecured debts? 

1997 — Two reaffirmed a credit card 

1998 — One reaffirmed a credit card 

D) What was the total dollar amount of debt that your members reaffirmed 
in 1997 and 1998? 

1997— $121,581.83 

1998— $70,114.60 

6. Your testimony indicates that you believe that your reaffirmation agreements 
confer a benefit on the debtors who reaffirm those debts. As you know, you may be 
one of several lenders asking a debtor to reaffirm her debts, and it may be financially 
infeasible for that debtor to honor all of those commitments. Reaffirmation of other 
debts may interfere with the debtor’s ability to repay your credit union, and other 
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lenders might use more aggressive collection practices and higher fees to encourage 
the debtor to pay them first. 

A) If debtors were not allowed to reaffirm any unsecured debt, would most of 
your members continue to pay you voluntarily? 

A very small percentage of member filing for bankruptcy do not complete a 
reaffirmation agreement but continue to pay. Our current policy regarding 
members causing a loss to the credit union simply states that the only service 
allowed is a basic share account allowing the member deposits and withdrawals. 
They are no permitted to have any other services being provided to the general 
membership but they can attend and vote at regular membership meetings. A 
reaffirmation agreement is identified as a commitment to repay which allows 
the credit union to extend other services to the member that has not yet cause 
a loss to the credit union and its membership. The lack of formal reaffirmation 
agreements would tend to lesson the debtors’ commitment to repay some or all 
of the unsecured debt. Voluntary payment is fine, but we no recourse if they 
stop paying except to go after the collateral. We are prohibited from getting any 
deficiencies, otherwise known as a ride-through. 

B) Do you believe that the benefits your members receive from reaffirming 
debts to you would make them more likely to pay you than some of their other 
creditors? 

Again, the ability to have access to other financial services is a viable option 
many members feel is important. In addition, most members realize the com- 
mitment the credit union has to helping the member rebuild their credit status 
is recognized as a member benefit. 

C) Would you support court review of reaffirmation agreements if it did not 
necessarily require a hearing and could be done inexpensively? 

We would like to review any proposed structure of a court review of affirma- 
tion agreements but it is possible a viable program could be instituted. The 
caseload of the bankruptcy court system would be a challenge to this concept 
but we would be receptive to pursing the idea. 

D) Do you believe that reaffirmation agreements should clearly state the terms 
of the agreement so that debtors can understand the financial consequences of 
the reaffirmation, similar to the Truth in Lending Act requirements? If not, why 
not? 

When we discuss loans with our members we currently review all terms of 
the loan as required by the Truth-In-Lending Act. We certainly feel that debtors 
should get good information about their legal obligations and protections. But 
just as importantly, we feel that financial education and the understanding of 
finance is lacking. Education and counseling should be key factors to be consid- 
ered when helping debtors understand the financial consequences to reaffirma- 
tion. 

7. You testified that you support needs based bankruptcy, in part because you be- 
lieve that more of your members could repay some of their debt in Chapter 13. How- 
ever, the national statistics on Chapter 13 plan completion are low, and many do 
not distribute much, if any, payments to unsecured creditors. 

A) Of the Chapter 13 cases your members have filed since 1995, how many 
were completed or still in payment? 

Two Chapter 13’s remain in payment. 

B) How many dollars of unsecured debt have been collected from in the Chap- 
ter 13 cases of your members since 1995? 

$8,854.49 of a total of $27, 479.71. 

C) If one of your members files for bankruptcy, are you better off financially 
if the member files for Chapter 7 and reaffirms her debt to you in full rather 
than filing for Chapter 13 and paying all of her debts pro rata over several 
years? 

The Chapter 13 experience has been with secured loans in almost all cases. 
One member remained in Chapter 13 for several months with the case being 
terminated. We were unable to consolidate the member’s loans at the credit 
union and assist them in purchasing a more reliable auto for family usage. An- 
other member converted a Chapter 13 to Chapter 7 but reaffirmed with us. The 
loan has since been charged-off due to the termination of her emplo 3 mient. Two 
Chapter 13 filings have continued to pay full loan payments via payroll deduc- 
tion and a third has continued to pay contracted payments directly to the credit 
union. Another Chapter 13 was charged-off because the member moved to Texas 
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and we have never received a payment on the contracted loan. Based upon our 
experience, a Chapter 13 filing in cases where the member has the ability to 
pay at lease some of the debt is more beneficial to the overall membership than 
simply charging the balance against the reserves. 

8. Most discussions have focused on the importance of the means test, which was 
the subject of the panel on March 11. However, as Gary Klein pointed out at the 
hearing at which you testified, the bankruptcy bill spans 300 pages and contains 
hundreds of amendments affecting consumer bankruptcy that have received little or 
no attention. Would you be willing to accept a means testing amendment and forgo 
the remainder of the other significant consumer bankruptcy amendments, such as the 
various provisions expanding the nondischargeability of credit card and retail charge 
card debt and the provisions inflating the value of nominally secured debt? 

Means testing is an important cornerstone of reform. Without knowing specifically 
what all the “significant consumer bankruptcy” amendments are, we are unable to 
comment on this proposal. 

9. In recognition of the lower loss rates and sometimes more responsible consumer 
lending practices of credit unions, should there be special provisions in this legisla- 
tion that apply only to credit unions? Should credit unions be treated differently with 
respect to reaffirmation? 

Credit unions shouldn’t be prevented from obtaining reaffirmations, since there is 
no indication that they have any problems in that area. Our members, as consum- 
ers, should retain the right to choose which debts, or whether, to reaffirm. 

10. Do you believe there are any creditor abuses in the bankruptcy system that 
should be addressed in bankruptcy reform legislation? If so, what are they? 

We are aware of the illegal practices in reaffirmations in the Sears and other 
cases. As mentioned in my testimony, they were punished under the current code 
and the size of the penalty should act as a deterrent for future abuses. 


Gary Klein’s Response to Senator Torricelli’s Followup Questions 

Question: We have been told in the past that there is a difference between provi- 
sions that are “debtor friendly” and those that are “consumer friendly”. For example, 
some people have argued that provisions protecting the fresh start for honest families 
work hardship on other consumers who never file for bankruptcy. And, on the flip 
side, we have been told that by restricting debtors’ rights, we will make the price of 
credit, goods and services cheaper for nonbankrupt consumers. As an advocate of 
both debtors and of consumers, can you comment on whether this distinction is real? 
Are the interests of bankrupt debtors and middle class consumers conflicting? 

Response: No. Organizations that represent consumers [National Consumer Law 
Center, Consumer’s Union, and Consumer Federation of America] ^ unanimously be- 
lieve that proposed bankruptcy legislation is among the worst bills for consumers 
offered in the past 20 years. Only the credit industry call this bill “consumer friend- 
ly”. 


explanation: 

Bankruptcy cannot appropriately be blamed for credit industry losses that are passed 
on to consumers. All parties concede that the vast majority of debts written off 
after bankruptcy couldn’t have been cost-effectively collected if bankruptcy had 
no intervened. “Bankruptcy losses” are really just “bad loan” losses. The problem 
for consumers is that the credit industry is too aggressively marketing loans to 
consumers that can’t afford to pay their balance in full each month. The industry 
does this because, in the aggregate, those loans are profitable. 

The banking industry has claimed that it is losing 40 billion dollars each year to 
the bankruptcy system and that it is passing those costs on to consumers at the 
rate of $400 per family. The unpublished credit industry-funded report which served 
as the basis for this claim has been criticized by the GAO for lack of analytical 
rigor.2 

Families may be discharging debt in bankruptcy, but all of the relevant empirical 
work, including the creditors’ own studies, agrees that the debtors involved can not 
afford to repay those debts. Most recently, a study released by the American Bank- 


1 Representatives of each organization have reviewed and agree with this response. 
^GAO/GGD— 98-116R “The Financial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from Associate Di- 
rector Richard Stana to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan. 
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ruptcy Institute showed that only 3% of chapter 7 debtors can afford to pay back 
their debts.^ A recent Ernst & Young study (funded by Visa) concludes that bank- 
ruptcy debtors can afford to pay back 10 billion dollars in debt, but they reached 
that conclusion only by including secured debt, non-dischargeable debt, and re- 
affirmed debt which is not discharged in bankruptcy and which must be repaid by 
chapter 7 debtors in any event. 

In reality, the lending community is scapegoating the bankruptcy system for 
losses associated with its bad loans. If no bankruptcy system existed, it would likely 
cost the credit industry two dollars in collection costs for every additional dollar gen- 
erated from the overwhelmed consumers that that now get relief in bankruptcy. The 
bankruptcy bill is, in part, an attempt to pass these collection costs on to taxpayers. 

The problem could be fixed if lenders were more closely attentive to underwriting. 
Industry consultants estimate that credit card companies could cut their bankruptcy 
losses by more than 50% if they would institute minimal credit screening. They 
choose not to make that effort because high-rate credit card lenders profit, in the 
aggregate, by finding borrowers that cannot afford to pay their balances in full each 
month. Since most of that debt is repaid at high rates, the industry profits despite 
increasing defaults and the attendant hardship to families. 

There is no reason to think that any savings to lenders which would result from 
tightening the bankruptcy laws would be passed on to consumers. 

There is no evidence that lenders would reduce rates on unsecured consumer 
lending if they could avoid bankruptcy losses. Between 1980 and 1992, the federal 
funds rate at which banks borrow fell from 13.4% to 3.5%. Nevertheless, credit card 
interest rates actually rose.® How likely is it that savings realized from changes in 
the bankruptcy law, if any, would be passed on to consumers rather than investors? 
Bruce Hammond, Chief Operating Officer of MBNA Corporation conceded this point 
at the joint hearing in which I participated. 

There is evidence that excessive tightening of the bankruptcy laws would actually in- 
crease credit card defaults and credit card losses, because lenders would be able 
to make more loans to risky borrowers. 

Ausubel, “Credit Card Defaults, Credit Card Profits and Bankruptcy”, 71 Am. 
Bankr. L. J. 250 (1997). This work, by a University of Maryland economist, analyzes 
credit card lending trends and concludes that credit card interest rates cannot be 
explained by market forces. In addition. Professor Ausubel concludes that pressures 
related to risk are important to prevent lenders from making more unwise consumer 
loans leading to more defaults rather than less. 

Non-bankrupt consumers benefit from having a viable, effective and cost-efficient 
bankruptcy system in case something goes wrong in their lives. 

Every American is vulnerable to financial problems related to job loss, illness, 
death of a bread winner and a myriad of other circumstances beyond their control. 
Even former Treasury Secretary John Connally was forced by circumstances to file 
bankruptcy. 

The fundamental reality is that the bankruptcy system serves as insurance when 
unexpected financial problems strike. Although there is no proof of a connection be- 
tween the bankruptcy law and interest rates, (and some proof to the contrary), even 
if there were proof, American consumers can and should be willing to pay a small 
premium for the safety valve inherent in a court system designed to help them dur- 
ing times of financial distress. 

WHAT WOULD MAKE THESE BANKRUPTCY BILLS MORE CONSUMER FRIENDLY? 

Do not increase opportunities for creditors to pursue litigation against indigent debt- 
ors in bankruptcy and avoid new requirements that would raise the costs and 
burdens of filing. 

There is no dispute that debtors that can afford to pay back their creditors should 
be made to do so. However, the means test provision is only one of 70 provisions 
that would affect consumer bankruptcy. The net result of the means test and these 
other provisions is that they would greatly increase the cost of bankruptcy and re- 
duce its effectiveness. 


®Culhane and White, “Means Testing for Chapter 7 Debtors: Repayment Capacity Untapped?” 
(American Bankruptcy Institute, 1998). 

'^George M. Salem and Aaron C. Clark, GKM Banking Industry Report, Bank Credit Cards: 
Loan Loss Risks are Growing, p. 25 (June 11, 1996). 

^Medoff and Harless, The Indebted Society, at pp. 12-13 (Little, Brown & Co. 1996). 
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If the proposed legislation passes, only relatively well-off debtors will be able to 
afford relief in the bankruptcy system. They can hire expensive lawyers to navigate 
the new minefields. Most non-wealthy families will be unable to afford the system. 
Those few that can will be vulnerable to new creditor-initiated litigation that they 
cannot afford to defend. 

Create a balanced bill whieh includes new eonsumer proteetions designed to help 

eonsumers avoid over-extension on debt and bankruptcy. 

Credit card marketers go to great lengths to encourage people to generate big bal- 
ances on their cards so that they pay more interest. Most even punish consumers 
facing legitimate financial problems by charging punitive late fees and by automati- 
cally doubling interest rates upon default. 

Any fair and balanced bankruptcy bill must include provisions designed to give 
consumer adequate information about the consequences of taking on on more debt. 
Some example of important protection are: 

• information sufficient for consumers to understand how long and how much 
it would cost to pay off a credit card loan by making only minimum payments; 

• information about the risk of repossession associated with credit card security 
interests; 

• a clear picture of what it means to accept a credit card carrying an artificially 
low “teaser rate”; 

• better information for bankruptcy debtors about the costs and risks associated 
with reaffirming a debt in bankruptcy; 

• protections for debtors forced into bankruptcy by high rate mortgage loans 
that violate federal law; 

• protections/incentives for consumers that are responsible and pay their bal- 
ances in full every month; 

• sanction for overly aggressive collection efforts which force people into bank- 
ruptcy (e.g. refusal to agree to a reasonable debt management plan, or threat- 
ening to take an action which is not legally permissible); 

• better education when bankruptcy is filed to teach people how to understand 
and manage credit; and 

• a provision which insures that any profits generated by tightening the bank- 
ruptcy laws is passed on to consumers. 

Including these provisions in the bill would not just benefit consumers. Honest 
and reasonable creditors that act responsibly in the market place would also benefit, 
because more money would be available for consumers to repay their debts. 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond on behalf of consumers to this impor- 
tant question. 


Edith H. Jones’ Responses 

U.S. States Court of Appeals, 

Fifth Circuit, 
Houston, TX, March 22, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Re: Joint Hearing of the House Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative 
Law and the Senate Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts on 
Bankruptcy Reform, March 11, 1999 

Dear Congressman Hyde: Attached you will find my answers to questions sub- 
mitted in writing as a followup to the March 11 hearing on bankruptcy reform. 
Thank you for giving me the opportunity to respond to these questions. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Edith H. Jones 

cc: Honorable George W. Gekas 
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FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR CHUCK GRASSLEY: 

1. You are a Federal Appeals Court judge who hears bankruptcy appeals. Do you 
think a bright-line rule with respect to means-testing helps judges make clear and 
consistent decisions^ 

Yes. Whenever clear standards are embedded in the law, the law is more easily 
applied by the court and more easily followed by the citizens. The desirability of uni- 
formity cannot be over-emphasized. 

When the 1978 Bankruptcy Code was written, only approximately 300,000 bank- 
ruptcies were filed annually. The Code conferred enormous discretion on bankruptcy 
judges with the thought that they could use that discretion to accomplish justice in 
each individual case, both to enhance the fresh start and to curb abuse. Virtually 
open access to bankruptcy relief was provided by the Code. 

As Congress is aware, the number of consumer bankruptcy filings has more than 
quadrupled in the last 20 years. Any thought of tailoring justice to the individual 
case is now a mirage. Cases are routinely processed en masse in the courts, and 
most debtors never even see a judge. The participants in the mass bankruptcy sys- 
tem — debtor’s lawyers. Chapter 7 and Chapter 13 trustees, U.S. Trustees, and 
judges — have neither the time, the resources, or the incentives thoroughly to police 
the system. For creditors, the costs of rooting out and curbing abuse and fraud 
through a litigation-oriented system are prohibitive. I hasten to add that I am not 
castigating any of the participants in the bankruptcy system, but I must observe 
how the sheer volume of filings has undermined the original ideal of dispensing in- 
dividualized justice. 

The only practical, fair way to run a system as large as the current one is by 
means of objective standards that define when a debtor should be required to repay 
some debts in exchange for receiving a discharge and fresh start. Congress, as the 
people” representatives, is best situated to articulate uniform standards. 

2. During your tenure on the Bankruptcy Review Commission, did you propose a 
means-testing provision? 

In a dissent to the Commission Report, Commissioners Shepard and I proposed 
five different means-testing provisions, several of whose features resemble H.R. 
833.1 This and other dissents explain that the Commission’s process with respect 
to consumer bankruptcy, flawed from the outset, prevented serious consideration of 
most meaningful reforms to counter abuse and fraud.^ Means-testing in particular 
never had a hearing in the Commission. 

Since the Commission completed its tenure, however, the argument for means- 
testing has become increasingly compelling for two reasons. First, the number of 
personal bankruptcies continues to increase and remains at an incredibly high level. 
Second, more empirical studies are confirming the seminal work of Professors Bar- 
ron and Staten; the studies all demonstrate that tens of thousands of well-off, em- 
ployed people have filed bankruptcy despite their ability to repay (in total) billions 
of dollars to creditors. See, e.g., the new Ernst & Young study based on 1997 bank- 
ruptcy petitions; See also, Jones and Zywicki, It’s Time for Means-Testing, 1999 
B.Y.U.L.J.l (attached to my testimony for this hearing). Such freeloading is an af- 
front to the hardworking, lower-income citizens who bear the cost of bankruptcy 
losses, and it is fundamentally inconsistent with the means-testing rationale behind 
nearly all of the other programs in our government’s social safety net. 

FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR TORRICELLI: 

A. You have commended Congress for rejecting findings of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Review Commission, of which you were a member. However, 7 out of 9 Com- 
missioners chose not to recommend to Congress that it consider a formal means test- 
ing system. Now we have heard that the only recent independent study on this sub- 
ject, sponsored by the American Bankruptcy Institute, found that even if we did turn 
the system upside down, only a small portion of chapter 7 debtors could pay even 
20% of their debts. In addition, we have a witness here who often represents unse- 
cured creditors and who is telling us that she thinks the means test does not work. 
In light of these factors, why should we move to a formulaic means testing system? 

The reasons why we should move to a formulaic means-testing system, of the sort 
proposed by H.R. 833, are fully stated in the testimony I submitted previously for 


1 See Additional Dissent of Commissioners Jones and Shepard from [NBRC] Recommendations 
for Reform of Consumer Bankruptcy Law. 

^Recommendation for Reform of Consumer Bankruptcy Laws by Four Dissenting Commis- 
sioners; Dissent from the Process of Writing the NBRC Report by Commissioners Gose, Jones 
and Shepard. 
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this hearing as well as the testimony of Professor Todd Zywicki for the same hear- 
ing. Rather than burden the record further, I refer you to those sets of remarks. 

I must, however, respectfully disagree that the “factors” to which you refer coun- 
sel against means-testing. First, it is incorrect that “7 out of 9 Commissioners chose 
not to recommend to Congress” a formal means-testing system. As my previous an- 
swer to Senator Grassley notes, the Commission never formally considered and de- 
bated means-testing. Had it been given a fair hearing, I don’t know what the Com- 
mission would have concluded. 

Second, I respectfully disagree that the only recent “independent” study on 
means-testing is that sponsored by the American Bankruptcy Institute. Although I 
respect ABI, its membership consist of professionals who make their living from the 
bankruptcy system. If the mere source of a study constitutes bias, then surely ABI 
is not less immune to the charge than the creditor groups which have sponsored 
studies of other researchers. 

But to challenged ABI or the professors who conducted the ABI study on such a 
basis is as unfair to them as it is to the creditor groups and the studies conducted 
by Ernst & Young, The WEFA Group, and Professors Barron & Staten. In our re- 
cent article on means-testing, Professor Zywicki and I analyze all of these studies 
and conclude that they reflect a significant ability on the part of high income-earn- 
ing Chapter 7 debtors to repay unsecured, non-priority debt. Please see our article, 
attached to my testimony, at pp. 10-24. 

Third, I respectfully disagree with the witness who thinks that the means-test 
does not work. No matter what the lawyers for unsecured creditors say about 
means-testing, it can be hardly doubted that the creditors themselves favor it. Sig- 
nificant advocates of H.R.833 include child support enforcement agencies, the Na- 
tional Governors’ Association, and every major creditor group. 

Further, Professor Zywicki’s and my article deals at length with objections that 
have been made to means-testing. In brief, such objections overlook several points. 
First, means-testing is easily amenable to information procession software. Second, 
if means-testing imposed more costs on trustees, the costs could be recovered by 
such devices as increasing filing fees for means-test-eligible debtors. Third, while 
there may be initial legal uncertainty surrounding some facets of a means test, the 
same is true whenever any change occurs in the law. The initial court decisions will 
resolve such uncertainties. 

B. Supporting the concept of needs based bankruptcy is one thing; supporting the 
details of this bill’s means testing approach is another. Even if you support a “means 
based” system in theory, aren’t you concerned by the logistical problems that have 
been identified regarding this means test by the Commercial Law League, trustees, 
judges, and the National Bankruptcy Conference? 

As you observe, interest groups in the bankruptcy community have opposed 
means-testing as embodied in H.R. 833. In my experience, however, these same in- 
terest groups have opposed any type of means-testing in any form. While saying 
they are opposed to the details of specific proposals, their opposition is more to the 
details of specific proposals, their opposition is more philosophically rooted. These 
groups tend to believe that bankruptcy should operate on an open-door policy, where 
anyone — no matter how well off — can avail himself of the process without having 
to justify his need for relief These groups also tend to deny the power of the grow- 
ing evidence that shows many well-off income-earning individuals file bankruptcy 
notwithstanding their ability to repay some debt. 

When forced to confront the problem of debtors who are able to repay some of 
their debts, these interest groups advocate giving the bankruptcy judges discretion 
to week out undeserving cases. The judges have had this discretion for 20 years, 
and it has obviously not worked! The number of cases had exploded, while the integ- 
rity of the system has declined. 

The H.R. 833 proposal is about as fair as can be devised given its modest applica- 
tion, its reliance on established national sidelines for living standards, and an “ex- 
ceptional circumstances” exclusion. Further logistical simplicity could be achieved, 
however, by going back to last year’s “up-front” test contained in H.R. 3150. That 
proposal imposed less of a burden on Chapter 7 trustee, who, under H.R. 833, will 
probably have to litigate more cases under a section 707(b) test. Nevertheless, critics 
underestimate the clarity that will be achieved from having uniform national stand- 
ards in this area. I am confident that, just as accountants and CPAs adjust to far 
mor complex modifications of our federal teix laws, so the bankruptcy community 
participants can adjust to this modest means test. 

C. As a judge, do you think it is appropriate to make debtors’ lawyers personally 
and financially responsible if their clients are found to have filed under the wrong 
chapter? 
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I believe you are referring to § 101(b) (3) of H.R. 833, which imposes on debtors’ 
lawyers (1) a responsibility similar to that in Fed. R. Civ. Proc. 11 for certifying the 
debtor’s filings at court and (2) a provision for fee-shifting in cases where the 
means-test is egregiously evaded. I do not see why debtors’ lawyers should be im- 
mune from the potential liability that any lawyer faces when filing a pleading in 
federal court: if the lawyer has no reasonable basis for believing in the accuracy of 
the pleading, he may be subject to sanctions. Such a device is necessary to maintain 
the integrity of conduct in federal courts and to avoid drowning our meritorious 
claims with those that have no real foundation. Further, all lawyers have an ethical 
responsibility to deal fairly with the court and with their opponents. Why should 
bankruptcy be any different? 

The fee-shifting provision is written in language similar to that of numerous fed- 
eral statutes, which provide for an award of fees if the litigant’s position was not 
“substantially justified.” The provision is discretionary, not mandatory. This provi- 
sion is matched by an equal and opposite provision for fee-shifting if a motion to 
require conversion under the means-test is itself not “substantially justified.” 

Scandalously, the entire bankruptcy community acknowledges that debtors’ sched- 
ules and statements of affairs, which list their income and assets as well as liabil- 
ities, are neither accurate nor trustworthy. This is true although the documents are 
filed under penalty of peijury, and competent counsel should be advising their cli- 
ents about the risks of filing inaccurate papers. Unfortunately, debtors’ lawyers, 
whose offices often mass-process bankruptcy petitions, see no to be fulfilling their 
ethical responsibilities. Strong medicine like that in this bill is necessary to enhance 
the integrity of documents filed in bankruptcy court. No one has proposed any better 
device. 

D. Even if we make it less “easy” to file for bankruptcy so that the filing rate goes 
down, it seems to me that we have looked at only one half of the problem because 
some people are going to default on their obligations whether or not they “discharge” 
their debts in bankruptcy. Can you comment on this? Do you think that more needs 
to be done to help prevent people from incurring so much debt in the first place? 

This questions seems to indicate that no matter what changes are made to bank- 
ruptcy law, some people will default on their obligations, and maybe their defaults 
are due to excessive levels of personal debt. I agree that bankruptcy reform address- 
es one major problem — abuse of the bankruptcy laws. Insofar as law serves a teach- 
ing function for society, of course, tightening up the bankruptcy laws sends a mes- 
sage to society at large that it is better to keep contracts than to break them — espe- 
cially if you are able to repay. I don’t think we can quantify this teaching function 
of the law, however. 

Whether “incurring so much debt” is a social problem or not is a question beyond 
bankruptcy law and within the special capability of Congress. Logically, those who 
are afraid that people are incurring too much debt ought to be just as concerned 
about the non-bankrupt who is hard pressed by obligations as they are about the 
welfare of the bankrupt individual. If Congress thinks interest rates are too high, 
it can re-impose usury ceilings. If it thinks credit practices are too lax, it can insti- 
tute additional truth-in-lending or credit controls. Congress should undertake such 
measures after full public debate, however, rather than indirectly through manipu- 
lation of bankruptcy laws. Such a debate would pit those who paternalistically fear 
consumer credit against those who believe that the wise use of “democratized” con- 
sumer credit, home loans and student loans has contributed enormously to in- 
creased personal welfare and our economic prosperity. 

E. Using conservative economic theories, some researchers believe that restricting 
bankruptcy laws will increase defaults and ultimately increase bankruptcy filings. 
Do you disagree with those conservative economists? 

This is a difficult question to answer for two reasons. First, I am unfamiliar with 
those “conservative economists” to whom the question refers. Second, the observa- 
tion that “restricting bankruptcy laws will increase defaults and ultimately increase 
bankruptcy filings” is flatly inconsistent with the previous question, which assumed 
that bankruptcy filing rates will go down if access to bankruptcy restricted. 

On one level, I guess these contradictory assumptions symbolize that no one 
knows what will happen to bankruptcy filings if this reform bill is passed. The case 
for reform does not, however, depend on how it will affect the number of filings. Re- 
form is justified to prevent patent abuses that are now occurring, such as misuse 
of bankruptcy by ex-husbands tr3dng to avoid their marital obligations. Reform is 
justified to prevent people from “loading up” on consumer purchases just before fil- 
ing bankruptcies to discourage them for from incurring new secured debt just before 
for filing Chapter 13; to prevent them from filing multiple bankruptcies; and to pre- 
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vent other inarguable abuses. Reform is also justified to incorporate an ability-to- 
repay test into bankruptcy, at least for those Americans who are above the median 
family income and who are truly able to repay. If these abuses of the bankruptcy 
law and courts are rectified, it does not matter to me whether the filing rate goes 
up or down, because the public can be more confident that the law is being properly 
used to protect honest but unfortunate debtors. 

FOLLOWUP QUESTION FROM SENATOR KOHL: 

The National Bankruptcy Review Commission, which you served on, recommended 
a $100,000 cap on homestead exemptions. I have introduced legislation that would 
establish such a cap. We have heard from some of the states with unlimited home- 
stead exemptions that a $100,000 cap would unfairly infringe on states’ rights. Cap 
supporters argue that debtors are using federal courts and federal laws to get bank- 
ruptcy relief, and it is fair to make them subject to federal limits in order curb egre- 
gious abuses, like the recent example of long-time Florida resident Burt Reynolds 
who wrote off over $8 million in debt through bankruptcy while still holding onto 
his $2.5 million estate. Do you agree with this recommendation of the NBRC? Please 
explain your response, including your reaction to arguments from both sides. 

In principle, I do not oppose a $100,000 cap on homestead exemptions, particu- 
larly if it were indexed to account for inflation. 

I agree with cap supporters that debtors have used liberal homestead laws, like 
that of my home state Texas, to shelter large amounts of wealth from their credi- 
tors. It is also true, however, that states have been firmly attached to requiring fed- 
eral recognition of their exemption laws, including their homestead laws, in the fed- 
eral bankruptcy courts. 

The question is how to prevent abuse of bankruptcy Section 126 of H.R. 833 would 
discourage a great deal of abuse by lengthening the residency required before a 
debtor can take advantage of a state’s exemptions. Thus, a debtor would have to 
live in Texas for two years (rather than the current three months) in order to avail 
himself of Texas homestead protection. A more general reform would limit transfers 
of real or personal property from non-exempt to exempt status shortly before filing 
bankruptcy. In short, while I personally do no object to $100,000 cap, other kinds 
of limitations can reach the same goal. 


Judith Greenstone Miller’s Responses 

Commercial Law League 

OF America, 

Chicago, IL, March 22, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Chairman Hyde: I understand that since the Joint Hearing of the House 
Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative Law and the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts on Bankruptcy Reform held on 
March 11, 1999 (the “Joint Hearing”), additional written questions have been sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the record. The Commercial Law League of American (the 
“League”), its Bankruptcy and Insolvency Section (“B&I”) and its Legislative Com- 
mittee appreciate the opportunity to have appeared and testified at the Joint Hear- 
ing about the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1999, H.R. 833 (the “Bill”). 

The League, founded in 1895, is the nation’s oldest organization of attorneys and 
other experts in credit and finance actively engaged in the fields of commercial law, 
bankruptcy and reorganization. Its membership exceeds 4,600 individuals. The 
League has long been associated with the representation of creditor interests, while 
at the same time seeking fair, equitable and efficient administration of bankruptcy 
cases for all parties involved. 

The B&I is made up of approximately 1,600 bankruptcy attorneys and bankruptcy 
judges from virtually every state in the United States. Its members include 
practioners with both small and large practices, who represent divergent interests 
in bankruptcy cases. The League has testified on numerous occasions before Con- 
gress as experts in the bankruptcy and reorganization fields. 

The League supports changes to the Bankruptcy Code (the “Code”) to limit abuses 
by debtors and creditors. Any proposed change will have consequences on the sys- 
tem. It is the goals of the League to be a resource for Congress and to help Congress 
carefully consider the practical implications of each change in order to maintain and 
preserve the delicate balance between debtors’ rights and creditors’ remedies and to 
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foster and effectuate fair treatment for all parties involved in the process. With that 
in mind, the League is pleased to respond to the two written followup questions sub- 
mitted by Senator Torricelli. 

Question 1: 

Some people have argued that individuals and groups voicing opposition or con- 
cerns about the bill are simply trying to block reform and believe that b buses 
should not be addressed. If this is the case, why is a creditor oriented group like 
the Commercial Law League of American voicing objections about the bill? 

Response: 

There are those who are opposed to any change in the Code. On the other hand, 
many pursue specific agendas. Some feel that there should be no limits on relief for 
a debtor or remedies by a creditor. As indicated about, the League views itself as 
a resource to Congress to offer a practical, balanced analysis to proposed legislation. 
The League believes that it should do all it can to support Congressional efforts to 
maintain a Code which provides fair treatment to all participants in the system. 
While this position is sometimes not politically popular because it may not fall on 
the side of an issue favored by a proponent, nevertheless, it is a consistent position 
taken by the League. The fact that members of the League represent all types of 
creditors, as well as debtors, frees the organization from the need to advocate the 
interests of any particular creditor group or to pursue any specific agenda. 

The League has consistently articulated in its written position papers and state- 
ments and its testimony before Congress the need for reform to address and remedy 
abuses by debtors and creditors in order to improve the bankruptcy system. Al- 
though the Bill proposes many favorable changes to the Code that the League has 
endorsed, the Bill also proposes several modifications, which, if adopted, will nega- 
tively impact creditors, as well as other participants involved in the bankruptcy 
process. For example, the anti-strip down provisions of the Bill that seek to amend 
Section 506(a) of the Code, see e.g., Sections 124 and 125, required a debtor to repay 
a secured creditor based on the full amount of the debt even though the value of 
the property securing the debt may be significantly less than the amount of the out- 
standing indebtedness. Under applicable state law, if the secured creditors fore- 
closed on the loan in order to recover their collateral, the creditors would not receive 
in excess of the fair market value attributable to the property, and then be left with 
an unsecured deficiency claim against the debtor. Why should the procedure be any 
different under the Code? Why does Congress believe it necessary to alter Section 
506(a) of the Code, particularly when the result will be that less funds will be avail- 
able to pay unsecured creditors of the estate and the ability of a debtor to formulate 
and successfully emerge from a Chapter 13 repayment plan will be significantly 
compromised? 

Another provision of the Bill, Section 205, seeks to extend the time for assumption 
or rejection of unexpired executory contracts of nonresidential real property from 60 
days to 180 days. The only way that this time period may be extended is upon con- 
sent of the lessor. The League opposed this provision because it tips the delicate bal- 
ance contained in the Code by placing landlords of nonresidential real property in 
the position of forcing assumption or rejection within the earlier of 180 days after 
the entry of the order for relief or the date of entry of the order confirming a plan. 
As long as landlords are receiving rental payments consistent with Section 
365(d)(3), there is no reason to create an arbitrary, inflexible and unrealistic dead- 
line, which will inure to the detriment of the debtor and its unsecured creditors. The 
debtor is likely to prematurely assume a lease in order to facilitate a reorganization, 
and thereby create a large administrative expense for the estate if subsequently it 
is unable to successfully reorganize. On the other hand, this proposed modification 
to Section 365 of the (lode may force a debtor to prematurely reject a lease nec- 
essary and essential to facilitate a reorganization to negate the potential prospective 
administrative hit from failing to confirm a plan. In addition, the only way that the 
time period may be extended is upon motion of the lessor; the court would no longer 
have any discretion to determine whether justification existed to extend the time pe- 
riod or whether an extension was in the best interest of creditors and the estate. 
This provision gives too much bargaining power to the lessor, is likely to result in 
the extraction of additional benefits or concessions by the lessors, and impacts the 
debtor’s ability to successfully reorganize, particularly in cases involving multiple 
shopping center locations. For example, take a debtor with multiple retail locations 
in shopping centers, who files bankruptcy in March. Under the proposal, the debtor 
will be forced to make a decision to assume or reject prior to the Christmas season, 
when sales at that time are so crucial in assessing the likelihood of its reorganiza- 
tion and new business plan. 
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The League believed that this section of the Code, as currently drafted, appears 
to be working well, and is not in need of revision. If, however. Congress nevertheless 
believed that landlords are not adequately protected by the current safeguards con- 
tained in the Code (e.g., requirement that debtors timely pay postpetition rental 
charges, administrative priority treatment for nonpayment of postpetition rental 
charges, 60-day period to assume or reject that can be extended upon showing of 
“cause”), the League suggested that Congress may wish to consider bolstering the 
current Code provisions to provide a better remedy for lessors when debtors fail to 
perform their obligations under lease postpetition. However, as long as lessors are 
receiving what they are entitled to under a lease, they are receiving the benefit of 
their bargain and should not be able to tip the delicate balance by suggesting that 
Congress establish a rigid and inflexible period by which assumption or rejection 
takes place, particularly when that decision ultimately affects the potential distribu- 
tion made to unsecured debtors under a plan. 

The two examples cited above clearly evidence that the League is not attempting 
to block reform, but rather analyze the impact from implementation of such 
changes. It is important as part of the legislative process to focus on the result of 
such changes — in both of these instances, unsecured creditors and the debtor will 
be adversely impacted at the expense of secured creditors and commercial retail les- 
sors. The League has always opposed special interest legislation that has no special 
policy justification — both of these examples represent special interest legislating 
that will negatively impact the delicate balance between debtors’ right and creditors’ 
remedies inherent within the Code. Remedying one perceived abuse does not im- 
prove the bankruptcy system if the result of such curative actions is merely to cre- 
ate another potential abuse. 

Question 2: 

You seem to have some serious concerns about the means test in this bill and its 
ability to identify debtors who can pay back their unsecured debts. As a representa- 
tive of many unsecured creditors, your opinion on this is obviously significant. Are 
you saying that unsecured creditors are unlikely to benefit from this means test? 
If so, how should we fix this problem? 

Response 2: 

The League has expressed concerns about various provisions of the Bill and made 
suggestions on many changes that it feels would improve the Bill and would remedy 
and limit abuses by debtors and creditors. The means test as proposed has numer- 
ous problems and is not likely to improve the recovery to unsecured creditors. It is 
also likely to be the subject of creative avoidance efforts by counsel for debtors. Be- 
cause individuals with secured debt are allowed deductions for such obligations 
prior to calculating available disposable net income, a debtor with too much income 
could trade in an old car for a new one, or take a second loan on a house, deduct 
the payments from the means formula, and thereby become eligible for Chapter 7 
relief. If they do not meet the means test, and thus forced into Chapter 13, the re- 
sult may very well be zero percent or small percentage Chapter 13 repayment plans. 
The means test also operates to the exclusion of the trustee’s significant avoidance 
powers. The schedules may reveal a significant avoidance action (e.g., preferences 
or fraudulent conveyances), which if recovered could result in a distribution to unse- 
cured creditors in excess of what they would receive upon application of the means 
test. However, under the means test, as proposed, if a debtor does not qualify for 
Chapter 7 treatment and the debtor does not elect to convert the case, the trustee 
does not have the ability to seek recovery through the avoidance action, a remedy 
that would clearly benefit unsecured creditors over dismissal of the proceeding. 

The League believes that debtors who have the ability to repay their debts should 
be compelled to undertake such action. The League, however, believes and has sug- 
gested that the best way to achieve that goal is by amending Section 707(b) to em- 
power the Court on the motion of any party in interest to consider a debtor’s means 
as a nonexclusive factor in dismissal or conversion — such a change is more likely 
to benefit the creditors than the mandatory tested currently set forth in the Bill. 
The Court is in the position to identify abuse and fashion relief appropriate to the 
circumstances. Under the current Doe, the courts do not have the authority to af- 
firmatively look for abuse or fashion an appropriate remedy except in the most egre- 
gious circumstances. Adoption of a “totality of circumstances” test, in conjunction 
with a discretionary means test, would accomplish the goal for which Congress has 
proposed the means test, provide a guide for defining abuse by the courts, and rep- 
resent a major change and a vehicle by which abuse could be addressed and rem- 
edied. 
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The League would be pleased to comment on any additional concerns or queries 
regarding the pending Bill or other matters of concern to your office. 

Very truly yours, 

Judith Greenstone Miller, 
Co-Chair, Legislative Committee, 

ON BEHALF OF THE COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF 

America and its Bankruptcy & Insolvency Section 

cc: Hon. George W. Gekas (Hand Delivered) 

Hon.Robert J. Torricelli (Hand Delivered) 

Louis A. LeLaurin III, President of the League 
Mary K. Whitmer, Chair of the B&I Section 
Jay L. Welford, Co-Chair, Legislative Committee 
Max G. Moses, Executive Vice President 


Professor Todd Zywicki’s Responses 
responses to followup questions from senator chuck grassley 

Question 1. You mentioned that means-testing would affect a maximum of all 
bankruptcy filers, do you know what percentage of filers are reported to be repeat 
users of their “fresh start”, and can you comment on what this number suggests 
about the current remedies in the consumer bankruptcy system? 

The absolute number of repeat bankruptcy filers is difficult to ascertain with cer- 
tainty. One study in the early 1980s found a repeat filing rate of about eight per- 
cent. Professor Lynn LoPucki has observed, “The rate is probably higher today.” But 
these figures almost certainly understate the overall number of “functional repeat 
filings,” the most common of which is the practice of conveying a “fractional” inter- 
est in one’s house to a relative or other cohort, who then files bankruptcy so as to 
bring the automatic stay back into effect. In some cases, debtors have conveyed as 
little as a 1/32 interest to a relative or friend who then files bankruptcy so as to 
prevent foreclosure. There are even some businesses that have been established to 
conduct this activity. 

A number of reforms may be appropriate to prevent abusive repeat filings by 
bankruptcy debtors. Perhaps the most important reform would be the development 
of a national bankruptcy filing registry to deep track of filers and to prevent mul- 
tiple and sometimes even contemporaneous filings. Because most repeat filings are 
animated by an attempt to delay and thwart house foreclosures, certain reforms de- 
signed to create in rem rights in property (as suggested by the National Bankruptcy 
Review Commission) and to expedite relief from the automatic stay for repeat filers 
are also appropriate. Stricter limitations on access to bankruptcy relief, such as a 
flat limit on the number of times a debtor could file bankruptcy in a given period, 
would also be appropriate. Finally, to prohibit the “fractional interest” problem, the 
automatic stay should be inapplicable for anyone who had filed within 180 days, or 
who are spouses, co-owners, or co-lessees of a person who filed in the previous 180 
days. 

Question 2. How will means-testing improve the consistency and objectivity in the 
application of the bankruptcy code? 

One of the most important justifications for means-testing would be to increase 
the consistency, objectivity, and uniformity of the Bankruptcy Code. Article I, § 8 of 
the United States Constitutions gives Congress the power to establish “uniform 
Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States” (emphasis 
added). Current law regulating eligibility for Chapter 7 of high-income debtors who 
can repay substantial portion of their debts is anything but uniform. Under current 
law, judges are to police abuse through the “substantial abuse” provision of § 707(b). 
The attempt to develop coherent, fair, and rational standards under § 707(b) has 
proven itself to be a failure. This chaos has resulted in both real and perceived un- 
fairness in the treatment of debtors from district to district and courtroom to court- 
room. The confusion spawned by § 707(b) is summarized in In re Attanasio, 218 B.R. 
180 (Bankr. N.D. Ala. 1998). Attanasio surveys hundreds of cases drawn from bank- 
ruptcy, district, and circuit courts throughout the country. As the discussion reveals, 
there is very little agreement in the legal definition of what constitutes “substantial 
abuse” and even less agreement on how the facts should be weighed in determining 
whether substantial abuse exists. Finally, there is a great degree of nonuniformity 
and unpredictability in predicting when a substantial abuse challenged will be 
brought under § 707(b). This uncertainty and nonuniformity undermines public sup- 
port for the bankruptcy system and makes it difficult to prevent abuse. 
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Means-testing will streamline the system and limit the issues in a given case to 
narrow and discrete inquiries. By providing a rule of decision t 3 dng the applicability 
of means-testing to objective standards, it will eliminate the uncertainty and re- 
gional variations that plague the current system. It will insure that all high-income 
debtors are treated alike, thereby increasing uniformity and public confidence in the 
bankruptcy system. 

RESPONSES TO FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR TORRICELLI 

Question 1. The means test in this bill relies heavily on the IRS collection allow- 
ances. We have heard lots of concerns about these allowances, even from those who 
take no position on the bill generally. One problem is the “other necessary expense” 
category. Since it clearly was not designed for this purpose, the items that fall into 
the category are totally discretionary with the IRS and are approved on a case by 
case basis (see IRS regulations 5323.434). Thus, we have no guarantee that these ex- 
penses may be deducted from the means testing formula. This is not simply a minor 
inconvenience; families in bankruptcy will need to use this category for such things 
as health care, child care, disability insurance, union dues, and court-ordered pay- 
ments (such as support), because the IRS collection allowances do not cover these 
critical expenses anywhere else. How is this supposed to work? 

Section 102 of H.R. 833 approves such expenditures by the debtor so long as they 
are actual necessary expenses. If they are actual necessary expenses, there would 
be no need for the debtor to prove that they are “other necessary expense” for pur- 
poses of the applicable IRS regulations. Unlike the IRS regulations, the debtor 
would be entitled to subtract these actual expenses without a case-by-case justifica- 
tion. All that is required is that they be actual expense. 

Question 2. The means test in this bill requires a trustee to do a complete ability 
to pay analysis under the means test in every single chapter 7 consumer case at the 
very beginning of the case, 10 days before the 341 meeting, before the trustee has even 
met any of the debtors. People who actually work in the bankruptcy system say that 
this simply is not feasible. In addition, the trustees would not even be compensated 
for this extraordinary expenditure of time. Don’t you think that there are serious fea- 
sibility requirements with the means test? 

These concerns are not well-founded. The crucial information would be available 
directly from the debtor’s bankruptcy schedules and forms. For instance, the trustee 
is required to bring a conversion motion only if the debtor’s income exceeds the na- 
tional median, in addition to meeting the other ability-to-pay criteria. Thus, in the 
approximately 80% of cases where the debtor’s income is less than the median na- 
tional income, means-testing will impose no additional duties over present law. 
Moreover, the Act also specifically provides that the applicable bankruptcy forms 
should be revised to conform to the means-testing requirements, thereby making it 
easier for the trustee to determine the applicability of means-testing. This is merely 
a change in the format of the income and expense forms the debtor already is re- 
quired to fill-out under current law. Thus, means-testing should add little, if any, 
administrative burdens to the trustee’s duties. Thus, it is doubtful that means-test- 
ing would be any less feasible than current law. 

Question 3. As a law professor who has studied the bankruptcy system, do you be- 
lieve that it is appropriate to give lawyers a financial disincentive to file chapter 7s 
for their clients if they believe that doing so is in the best interest of their clients? 
Are you concerned that creating such financial disincentives for lawyers to act in 
their clients’ best interests will run afoul of other ethical requirements? 

It is not fully clear to me what “financial disincentive to file chapter 7s” is ref- 
erenced in this question. I will assume that the question refers to the provisions 
what would require the debtor’s counsel to reimburse the trustee for all reasonable 
costs and attorney’s fees if the debtor’s filing was not “substantially justified” and 
provisions for enforcing Rule 9011. If that is the case, it seems strange to refer to 
these ethical requirements as a “financial disincentive.” Clearly these rules provide 
a financial disincentive for a debtor’s attorney to file frivolous chapter 7 cases and 
to file cases where the debtor’s lawyer fails to perform even a modicum of investiga- 
tion into the debtor’s financial affairs. Rule 9011 also gives a debtor’s lawyer a fi- 
nancial disincentive to engage in fraudulent or other inappropriate activity, even if 
it is the client’s best interests. The requirements of the proposed legislation require 
the debtor’s lawyer to balance his ethical obligations to the debtor with his ethical 
obligations to the court and his fiduciary obligations to creditors. All lawyers bal- 
ance these competing ethical obligations every day, and it is not clear why bank- 
ruptcy lawyers should be relieved of this obligation, or why it is useful to refer to 
ethical obligations as “financial disincentives to file chapter 7s” as opposed to “finan- 
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cial incentives to ensure that chapter 7 filings are made in good-faith and after rea- 
sonable investigation by the debtor’s counsel.” 

RESPONSES TO FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR RUSS FEINGOLD 

Question 1. You testified that “studies repeatedly conclude that those affected by 
means-testing could pay approximately 60%-70% of their unsecured debts if they 
filed under Chapter 13, which amounts to a total of over $4 billion.” Do you have 
a source for this $4 billion number, other than the report of the WEFA Group study 
that did not provide sufficient information for the General Accounting Office to be 
able to assess the reliability of the data, the reasonableness of the report’s assump- 
tions, and the accuracy of the report’s estimates of creditor losses and the bankruptcy 
system’s costs in 1997? See “The Financial Costs of Personal Bankruptcy” Letter from 
Associate Director Richard Stana to the Honorable Martin T. Meehan, GAOIGGD- 
98-116R. 

$4 billion is an approximation that comes from a analysis of several studies that 
report similar conclusions. In addition to the WEFA study, the Ernst & Young study 
of nationwide sample of petitions drawn from 1997 filings concluded that those af- 
fected by means-testing would have had the ability to repay 64% of their unsecured 
nonpriority debts, which represented over $4 billion. See Tom Neubig & Fritz 
Scheuren, Ernst & Young, Chapter 7 Bankruptcy Petitioners’ Ability to Repay: The 
National Perspective, 1997 (March 1998). That report further concludes that “the 
WEFA estimates may have understated the amount of debt in the system, and con- 
sequently, may have underestimated the financial costs of the personal bankruptcy 
system.” While other studies do not directly state the amount of money that would 
be captured by means-testing, it is a matter of simple mathematics to calculate the 
amount recoverable as a result of means-testing. These earlier conclusions were 
based on the provisions of last session’s House bill, H.R. 3150. I am not aware of 
any studies of sufficient scope and credibility that would cast doubt on the conclu- 
sions drawn from a meta-analysis of these several studies. 

Subsequent to my testimony, Ernst & Young released a new study that applies 
the provisions of the current bill H.R. 833 and revises its conclusions to conclude 
that those affected by the means-testing provisions of H.R. 833 would be able to 
repay $3 billion of their unsecured nonpriority debts over five years. 

Upon reviewing these various studies, the Government Accounting Office con- 
cluded that the studies of the Credit Research Center and Ernst & Young “[b]oth 
. . . represent a useful first step in addressing a major public policy issue — whether 
some proportion of those debtors who file for personal bankruptcy under chapter 7 
of the bankruptcy code have sufficient income, after expenses, to pay a ‘substantial’ 
portion of their outstanding debts.” The GAO also notes that actual number of chap- 
ter 7 debtors who could repay at least a portion of their nonhousing debt “could he 
more or less than the estimates of these two studies. Similarly, the amount of debt 
these debtors could potentially repay could also be more or less than the reports es- 
timated” (emphasis added). Thus, according to the GAO, the studies may underesti- 
mate the total number of filers who could repay a substantial amount of their debt. 
Given that the authors of those reports deliberately made conservative estimates of 
repayment ability, it is more likely that they understate rather than overstate their 
results. Not only that, but GAO’s reasons for suggesting that the findings of repay- 
ments ability are overstated is implausible on its face. For further discussion of the 
problems with GAO’s assumptions, see Edith H. Jones and Todd J. Zywicki, It’s 
Time for Means-Testing, 1999 BYU L. L. Rev. at n.67. 

Question 2. You testified that “95% of Chapter 7 bankruptcy filings make no dis- 
tribution at all to unsecured creditors, and those that do rarely pay out more than 
a trivial amount” and went onto suggest that creditors receive a much larger payout 
in chapter 13 cases. However, VISA U.S.A. studies the Creighton University reaffir- 
mation study indicate that a substantial portion of chapter 7 debtors reaffirm their 
debts and thus continue to pay one or more of their unsecured debts, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have no nonexempt property to be liquidated in the course of the 
bankruptcy case. The chapter 13 plan completion rate is low, and many times plans 
are terminated before payments to unsecured creditors are commenced. Moreover, 
some plans are 0% plans and never intend to pay unsecured creditors at all. 

Question (A) Do these factors affect your comparison of the benefits of the two chap- 
ters? 

As an initi matter, it is not clear to me why reaffirmed debt should be considered 
a “distribution” to unsecured creditors. It would seem more sensible to think of 
amounts paid due reaffirmations as exactly that, rather than as distribution in the 
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chapter 7 case, which would relate to pa 3 unents made on claims through the chapter 
7 case. 

Otherwise, the overall chapter 13 failure rate and the existence of 0% plans does 
not alter the conclusion that in general chapter 13 pays larger distributions to credi- 
tors than chapter 7 cases. It’s a matter of common sense. In chapter 7, neither high- 
income nor low-income debtors make significant distributions to creditors. In chap- 
ter 13, by contrast, high-income debtors will make distributions even if low-income 
debtors do not. Ceteris paribus, larger amounts will be distributed in chapter 13 be- 
cause the distribution as a result of high-income filers being forced to pay will be 
larger than the amounts these debtors would distribute in chapter 7. It follows that 
by forcing high-income debtors to file chapter 13, means-testing will target exactly 
the class of debtors from which these larger payouts are available. 

The overall chapter 13 failure rate is irrelevant to a comparison of the benefits 
of the two chapters as they relate to those covered by means-testing, namely high- 
income debtors who have the ability to repay a substantial portion of their debts 
without significant economic or other hardship. Debtors currently file chapter 13 for 
a variety of reasons, most of which have nothing to do with their ability to repay 
in chapter 13. For instance, debtors often use chapter 13 to take advantage of the 
automatic stay and to repay mortgage arrearages. Once they do, the case is dis- 
missed and the case is listed as a “failure,” even though there was not anticipation 
from the beginning that the plan would be completed. Other cases involve low-in- 
come or debtors with irregular income-earning patterns who mistakenly or ill-ad- 
visedly file chapter 13. It is unclear how many chapter 13 filers fit the profile of 
those subject to means-testing; high-income debtors with regular employment who 
are forced in chapter 13 specifically because of their ability to pay a substantial por- 
tion of their debts, and not for the various other reasons that often lead people to 
file chapter 13. 

Question (B) Do you have any data to make a more complete comparison between 
the payouts from chapter 7 and chapter 13 debtors? 

The basic conclusion that distributions to creditors in chapter 7 are small is well- 
established. See Michelle J. White, Personal Bankruptcy Under the 1978 Bankruptcy 
Code: An Economic Analysis, 63 Ind. L. J. 1 (1987); Michael J. Herbert & Dominic 
E. Pacitti, Down and Out in Richmond, Virginia: The Distribution of Assets in Chap- 
ter 7 Bankruptcy Proceedings Closed in 1984—87, 22 U. Rich. L. Rev. 303 (1988); 
Note, A Reformed Economic Model of Consumer Bankruptcy , 109 Harv. L. Rev. 1338 
(1996) (discussing several studies of distributions made in chapter 7 cases). Several 
studies in the past year or so have identified the substantial recoveries available 
as a result of forcing high-income debtors to file under chapter 13 rather than chap- 
ter 7. 

Question 3. You testified that the reach of means-testing is small in terms of the 
number of filers impacted but that its impact would be large in terms of the amount 
of money collected. In light of this view, do you believe that it is necessary or efficient 
to review all cases for ability to pay under the means test, even cases of debtors with 
income below the poverty level, as section 102 of H.R. 833 currently requires? 

This question appear to be based on confusion regarding the provision of section 
102 of H.R. 833. Section 102(b)(2) of H.R. 833 requires the trustee to bring a motion 
to dismiss or convert only if the debtor’s income is above the national median in- 
come and the other means-testing criteria are met. If the debtor’s income is below 
the national median income, then means-testing is irrelevant and the trustee would 
not be required to review for ability to pay under the means test. 

Question 4. Your testimony suggests that a means test should identify those debtors 
with high incomes who could repay creditors, such as the doctor in the case of In 
re Kornfield, 164 F.3d 778 (2d Cir. 1999). Your testimony also suggests that al- 
though the current system has been successful in denying relief to debtors such as 
Dr. Kornfield, current law permits those debtors to continue to contest the denial of 
relief by filing and litigating appeals. You probably would get little or no argument 
from debtor advocates that individuals like Dr. Kornfield may not be deserving of 
chapter 7 relief. However, some observers have questioned whether the means test in 
H.R. 833 will actually be able to catch someone like Dr. Kornfield; after all, an indi- 
vidual with his sophistication and legal resources will be able to inflate and shape 
his debts and expenses to escape the means test. 

I have not suggested that anyone should be “denied [bankruptcy] relief.” I have 
argued that bankruptcy relief should be conditioned in some cases on the repajnnent 
of one’s debts to the best of one’s ability, and that one such case is that of a high- 
income debtor who can repay a substantial portion of his debts with no significant 
financial or other hardship. H.R. 833 would not deny relief to any debtor, although 
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it would limit access to chapter 7 by some debtors, and would force them to seek 
relief under chapter 13 instead of chapter 7. 

The current system has not been successful in systematically preventing abuse by 
debtors such as Dr. Kornfield. In Dr. Kornfield’s particular case, the system worked 
to dismiss his case for substantial abuse, but only after great delay, expense, and 
litigation. This should not be read as an endorsement of the current system of polic- 
ing abuse under § 707(b), a system that is racked with nonuniformity, uncertainty, 
and real and perceived unfairness. 

Question (A). Do you agree that the means test in H.R. 833 provides leeway for 
wealthy and savvy individuals, the Dr. Kornfields of the world, to escape the means 
test? 

Clearly, some wealthy and savvy individuals will attempt to escape the means- 
test, just as they do under current law. Means-testing is not a panacea that will 
prevent all bankruptcy abuse by high-income debtors. But by replacing the wide- 
ranging discretionary standard of current § 707(b) with a more objective rule of deci- 
sion, means-testing will certainly reduce the leeway for wealthy and savvy individ- 
uals to abuse the bankruptcy system. Thus, means-testing should not be expected 
to completely eliminate bankruptcy abuse, but it should significantly decrease it. 

Moreover, even if a strategic debtor is able to evade the means-test, the benefit 
would be small; i.e., he would just get to file under chapter 7 rather than 13. Thus, 
“benefit” would be to put him right back where he is under current law, in chapter 
7. Means-testing might be rendered irrelevant by bankruptcy planning, but it would 
not make matters worse. This question apparently does not take account of H.R. 
833, section 102(3)(B) which supplements the means-test with discretionary power 
to find abuse when the “totality of circumstances” requires. A strategic attempt to 
shape assets and liabilities in a manner designed to evade the means-test would 
plainly constitute abuse under this “totality of circumstances” test and the tradi- 
tional § 707(b) standards. This question also ignores the fact that if the debtor did 
succeed in getting himself into chapter 7 under such circumstances, he would still 
have to contend with the traditional nondischargeability objections associated with 
“loading-up” on debt, such as fraud and certain expenditures on luxury goods. Simi- 
larly, if he increased his secured debt in an attempt to evade discharge, he would 
be bound to the higher secured debt in chapter 7, so the strategy would be largely 
self-defeating. 

Question (B). How would H.R. 833 prevent Dr. Kornfield from taking several ap- 
peals as he did under current law? After all, with his legal resources, he could con- 
test the “other necessary expense” category of the IRS collection allowances, which are 
determined on a case by case basis, and he could contest any determination of wheth- 
er he had “extraordinary expenses.” 

H.R. 833 would not prevent Dr. Kornfield from taking several appeals. But it 
would significantly reduce the incentive for Dr. Kornfield to take appeals, as the 
legal rule would be far more well-defined than the murky discretionary standard of 
the current law. Thus, the results of the appeals process would be much more pre- 
dictable and uniform, thereby eliminating much of the incentive for appeal. H.R. 833 
would also reduce the costs associated with reviewing cases on appeal. As the ques- 
tion itself suggests, the issues raised by means-testing would be much more nar- 
rowly defined than under current law, and thus the factual inquiry would also be 
much more narrowly tailored and predictable than under current law. Unless the 
debtor could fit his desired expenses within one of the enumerated categories, he 
will be unable to prevail. Again, this is an improvement over the rule-less unlimited 
discretion of the current regime where almost anything goes in an evidentiary hear- 
ing. Finally, the question suggests that the IRS approach of determining and re- 
viewing “other necessary expenses” on a case-by-case basis would also be the prac- 
tice in bankruptcy. This does not appear to be the case with H.R. 833, as H.R. 833 
only requires that the expenses be actual necessary expenses, it does not require 
them to be proven as “other necessary expense” as the IRS would require. 

Question 5. You testified that the 1978 Code significantly reduced the economic 
costs and increased the economic benefits of filing bankruptcy. However, the Code 
was tightened with amendments proposed by the credit industry in 1984, only to be 
followed by a sharp increase in filings notwithstanding decreased debt relief. How 
do you explain this trend? 

Multiple scientifically-controlled studies have concluded that the 1978 Code re- 
duced the economic costs and increased the economic benefits of filing bankruptcy, 
and that the result was an increase in bankruptcy filing rates. I am not aware of 
any scientifically-controlled studies that have concluded that the 1984 amendments 
led to increased bankruptcy filing rates. Correlation is not causation; a “trend” by 
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itself proves nothing at all. It is impossible to draw any conclusion about the effects 
of the 1984 amendments unless we can establish with reasonable certainty what the 
filing rate would have been absent the 1984 amendments. For instance, filing rates 
may have increased absent the 1984 amendments for completely unrelated reasons, 
and the 1984 amendments may have caused this rate of increase to be lower that 
it would have been absent the 1984 amendments. I am aware of no credible study 
that has attempted to isolate the effects of the 1984 amendments on bankruptcy fil- 
ing rates. 

Question 6. You testified that economist Michelle White estimates that 15%-20% 
of American households would financially benefit from fding bankruptcy, especially 
if they engaged in some planning prior to filing. Since a far smaller percentage of 
American households file for chapter 7 bankruptcy, doesn’t this mean that bank- 
ruptcy still carries stigma sufficient to deter the vast majority of families who would 
benefit from filing? 

Yes, absolutely. And well it should, as trust, promise-keeping, and reciprocity pro- 
vide the foundations of a free economy and healthy civil society. Thus, a desire to 
keep promises and reciprocate are embedded in our consciousness and moral prin- 
ciples. We feel shame when we break promises and it is appropriate that there is 
a stigma associated with such an act, as it is a moral; as well as a legal and eco- 
nomic act. And it is almost certainly the case that the residual effect of these prin- 
ciples explains why so few people file bankruptcy even when it is to their financial 
benefit. 

But shame and stigma operate at the margin to constrain individuals, they are 
not absolute concepts. If the economic benefits of filing rise high enough, some peo- 
ple will consider filing bankruptcy who might not have done so previously. Simi- 
larly, if the social disapproval associated with bankruptcy falls, some people will 
consider filing who would not have filed when social approval was greater. Thus, 
it should not be surprising that a recent study concludes that the constraining effect 
of filing bankruptcy traditionally has been largest for the very high-income filers 
who can capture the greatest economic benefit from filing bankruptcy. 

Given this, it is not clear why the “vast majority” is the appropriate benchmark 
for determining the residual effect of stigma on restraining bankruptcy filings. 
Given the corrosive effect of opportunistic bankruptcy filings and the opportunistic 
promise-breaking that such filings represent on the economy and on civil society 
generally, it is not clear why we would tolerate more than the absolute minimum 
of such opportunistic behavior in society and in the economy. 

Question 7. Your testimony indicates that you believe that individual who borrow 
money or purchases an item should be required to repay it. Drawing the analogy be- 
tween bankruptcy and shoplifting, you state that “you shouldn’t take it if you aren’t 
going to pay for it.” 

This paragraph reflects a fundamental confusion about my testimony. My analogy 
is between unnecessary bankruptcy losses and shoplifting. I will repeat the relevant 
passage from my Statement of March 11, 1998 (page 5): “Who are the beneficiaries 
of means-testing? We all are. To see why, consider that although few of us actually 
own retail shopping stores, all of us oppose shoplifting and believe that it should 
be forbidden. The reason why we support laws against shoplifting are analogous to 
the justification for means-testing.” The analogy is clearly between shoplifting and 
means-testing, not shoplifting and bankruptcy generally. 

Question (A). If this is the case, do you think that Congress is wrong to provide 
a discharge in bankruptcy at all? 

That is not the case. I am not opposed to a discharge. I am in favor of placing 
a condition of repayment to the best of one’s ability for high-income debtors who 
can repay a substantial portion of their debts with no significant financial or other 
hardship. 

Question (B). Should society recognize that changed economic circumstances 
caused, for example, by illness, disability, divorce, or loss of employment might make 
it impossible for consumers to satisfy debts they had every intention of paying when 
they incurred them? 

Yes. 

Question (C). Are you concerned that the lack of a bankruptcy safety valve will 
hamper entrepreneurs, who currently comprise one in five consumer bankruptcy fil- 
ings, from engaging in the appropriate level of risk-taking activity? 

I am unfamiliar with the claim that one in five consumer bankruptcy filing are 
failed entrepreneurs, and am very skeptical about that number. Clearly self-charac- 
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terizations in interviews be self-proclaimed entrepreneurs would not provide a suit- 
able basis for the conclusion. More fundamentally, I am confused as to the premise 
of the question. Eliminating a bankruptcy safety valve would undoubtedly reduce 
risk-taking, just as eliminating limited liability for corporations would reduce risk- 
taking. I am not aware of any efforts to eliminate bankruptcy generally, nor am I 
aware of any efforts to eliminate the discharge or the fresh start. Thus, I am some- 
what confused as to the premise and purpose of the question. 

Question 8: You state in your testimony that “a borrower’s willingness to take on 
debt clearly will be related to the ease with which he can later discharge those debt 
obligations if he chooses to do so.” This statement assumes that consumers incur obli- 
gations with the understanding of their true costs. Some economists believe that 
many consumers systematically underestimate the extent of their borrowing and the 
cost of repayment and therefore make sub-optimal borrowing decisions. If this is the 
case, changing the bankruptcy law will not affect the borrowing decisions of many 
consumers. To enable consumers to make more rational borrowing decisions that will 
be less likely to lead them into financial distress, particularly if the bankruptcy laws 
are going to be tightened and consumer credit remains freely flowing, do you believe 
that open end credit should he accompanied by additional disclosures that reveal to 
the potential borrower the actual costs of credit^ 

The assumption of this question appears to be the complete opposite of that in 
question 7. In question 7 it was assumed that if bankruptcy relief was restricted, 
then individuals would take fewer risks for fear of incurring nondischargeable 
losses. This question appears to assume that a borrower’s willingness to incur debt 
and risk losses will be unaffected by its dischargeability in bankruptcy. Despite 
these changes in the factual predicate of the question, my answer remains the same; 
the willingness of individuals to incur debt will to some extent be a function of their 
ability to discharge that debt in bankruptcy. 

The belief among “some economists” that individuals systematically underesti- 
mate the extent of their borrowing and repayment obligations has been proven in- 
correct in recent years. The premise for this view seems to be rooted in the dubious 
and outdated research of economist Lawrence Ausbel’s in his 1991 article in the 
American Economic Review. Virtually every element of Ausbel’s research has heen 
shown to be flawed, dated, or both. The basic methodology used to collect the data 
that underlies the so-called “underestimation hypothesis” has been criticized. See 
Thomas F. Cargill & Jeanne Wendel, Bank Credit Cards: Consumer Irrationality 
versus Market Forces, 30 J. Consumer Aff. 373, 375-77 (1996). For instance, Ausubel 
dramatically overstates the number of consumers who revolve balances from month- 
to-month. The Survey of Consumer Finances indicates that approximately 68% of 
households report that they nearly always pay their credit card balances in full. 
Even where Ausubel’s methodology for collecting data passes muster, the conclusion 
of chronic underestimation by consumers is simply not a plausible conclusion to 
draw from the data he collects. See Dagobert L. Brito & Peter R. Hartley, Consumer 
Rationality and Credit Cards, 103 J. Pol. Econ. 400 (1995). For instance, Ausubel 
makes no attempt to distinguish so-called “irrational” credit revolving from “ration- 
al” use of credit cards to finance short-term swings in consumption or as an attrac- 
tive form of short-term borrowing (compared to alternative sources of low-trans- 
action cost short-term borrowing). I am not aware of any effort on Ausubel’s part 
to respond to the criticisms of his research that have been launched by Cargill & 
Wendel or Brito & Hartley. I have personally contacted him to see if he intends to 
respond, but I have received no response. In short, at the current time, there is little 
reason to believe that the underestimation hypothesis has any validity whatsoever. 

Moreover, the proposition begs common sense. Short-term consumer credit seems 
like an unusual scenario for the underestimation hypothesis to arise, when com- 
pared to more plausible situations. For instance, student loans and mortgages would 
seem to raise the underestimation hypothesis more powerfully, as both forms of 
credit are for much longer repayment terms, sometimes as much as 15-30 years. 
Similarly, yearly tax obligations are also much larger than consumer debt burdens, 
yet we force individuals to anticipate their tax obligations and pay them. In all of 
these situations the complexity and size of the obligations, combined with the length 
of time for repayment suggests that the underestimation hypothesis would seem to 
he far more troublesome than on monthly consumer credit payments. 

Given that the underestimation hypothesis has little theoretical or empirical sup- 
port, it is not clear what difference additional disclosures would make. Consumers 
appear to be well-aware of how much debt they are incurring and know exactly 
where they are spending it. If individuals are capable of anticipating and pa3dng 
their student loans, mortgages and taxes they certainly are able to anticipate their 
monthly credit card bill. Credible empirical studies confirm this. 
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Question 9. You testified that consumer credit is not to blame for the bankruptcy 
filing rate. The credit industry witnesses agreed with you, noting that credit card 
debt is only 3.7 percent of consumer credit overall and bank card debt (presumably 
a subset of all card debt) is only 16% of all debt (including secured debt) in bank- 
ruptcy. However, don’t these numbers alone indicate that the individuals and fami- 
lies who ultimately resort to bankruptcy have inordinately high credit card debts as 
compared to the population as a wholes 

I am not sure what the term “inordinately high” means. I have a Master’s degree 
in economics and have studies statistics and econometrics, and I am familiar with 
the term “statistically significant” which is a term that suggest certain statistical 
safeguards designed to make sure that the results of such a comparison have mean- 
ing. Given that the comparison stated does not appear to be the result of a study 
designed to elucidate “statistical significance,” I am wary of drawing any conclusion 
one way or the other from this data. 

Even if the data established that those in bankruptcy have higher credit card 
debts than those who are not, its not clear what that would prove. If it were true 
that credit card debt is correlated with bankruptcy filings, this would not prove that 
excessive credit card debt caused bankruptcy filings. For instance, high credit card 
debt might simply reflect reckless and irresponsible spending, in which case the 
spending would be a more plausible cause of bankruptcy than the credit cards. Obvi- 
ously no conclusion could be drawn about the causal role of consumer debt in bank- 
ruptcy without adjusting for overall levels of home debt and multiple other factors. 
The theory is also lacking in a persuasive causal link between changes in the abso- 
lute level of credit card debt, as opposed to current debt levels that account for such 
variable and changes in the interest rate. 

Question 10. You testified that “the credit card industry has revealed itself to be 
ferociously competitive.” 

Question (A). If that is the case, why have average interest rates on credit card 
hardly varied over the past 2 decades since the industry was functionally deregulated 
by the Marquette Supreme Court case, even though the cost of funds declined dra- 
matically in this period? 

As an initial matter, it is unclear to me what the term “hardly varied” means. 
Does it include very low “teaser” rates that many cardholders avail themselves of 
when they change cards? Without more information as to what that term means, 
it is difficult for me to even conclude that the factual predicate to the question is 
correct. 

This question reflects several misunderstandings about the nature of the credit 
card market. As an initial matter, it is hard to imagine a market more competitive 
than the credit card market, which as of a recent count had 6,000 card issuers and 
millions of customers. The intense competition between card issuers to attract cli- 
ents is probably best-evidenced by the massive volume of direct mail that card 
issuers send each year in an attempt to induce cardholders to shift from one card 
to another. As Brito and Hartley write, “Several authors . . . have argued that even 
though the market for bank credit cards is unregulated, has thousands of independ- 
ent firms, many of them recent entrants, and has millions of consumers, it neverthe- 
less appears to be noncompetitive.” Indeed, the intense competition in the 1990s due 
to the entry of new issuers such as AT&T, Household and First USA, generated a 
precipitous loss of market share for the incumbent card issuers such as Bank of 
America, Chase, and others. Consider the following discussion from Credit Card 
Management magazine: “Issuers need look back no further than the onset of the 
1990s for a textbook case of such an occurrence. At the time, money center banks 
were the dominant issuers, thanks to the resources brought on by their size. Despite 
their power, they have become lethargic, charging interest rates of 18.9% or 19.8% 
and $20 annual fees for plain-vanilla cards. When the speciality card issuers, such 
as Household, AT&T, and First USA, began shaking up the business with 
contrarian marketing strategies that eliminated annual fees, slashed interest rates, 
and offered cardholders rich rewards for using their cards, the money centers were 
not creative enough to counter the assault on their domain.” Thus, it is evident from 
the basic market structure of the industry that the credit card market is highly 
competitive. 

Looking to changes in interest rates is not a sensible way to try to gauge the com- 
petitiveness of the market. Card issuers have added many benefits to their cards 
in the past decade, ranging from the spread of “affinity” cards, to co-branded cards 
that give frequent flyer miles, to cash back bonuses in some cases. Looking only at 
interest rates and ignoring the benefits that have arisen would be comparable to 
saying that the automobile industry is noncompetitive because sometimes auto- 
mobile manufacturers improve the quality of their product rather than simply cut- 
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ting the price. Such a conclusion would obviously be incorrect when applied to cars, 
and it is equally incorrect when applied to credit cards. Looking only at interest 
rates is also problematic in that ignore the serious adverse selection problems that 
would accompany a “low interest rate” marketing strategy; thus, issuers might be 
expected to increase benefits and decrease other fees rather than reducing interest 
rates in response to a fall in the cost of funds rate. 

The question also overstates the role of the Marquette decision in the development 
of the credit card market. Usery regulations have been on the books throughout 
world history, and they have been easily circumvented throughout world history. 
The American experience is no different. Prior to Marquette, credit card issuers 
charged annual fees of $20 or $30 that were implicit compensation for the interest 
caps placed on credit cards. Of course, all customers were forced to pay this fee, 
even those who paid their bills every month. Similarly, retailers such as Sears were 
able to “hide” their interest rate losses in the prices of the goods they sold. The ef- 
fect of the Marquette decision simply converted these hidden interest charges into 
more direct charges and allowed card issuers to target interest fees toward those 
who revolved balances rather than imposing them on everyone in the form of an 
annual fee. Focusing on interest rates ignores the reality that the almost complete 
elimination of annual fees during the past decade was really a de facto fall in the 
interest rate on credit cards. 

There are other problems with looking at interest rates a proxy for competition 
in the credit card market. Because the vast majority of users are convenience users 
who pay their bills each month, they have little concern about credit card interest 
rates and would be willing to sacrifice the benefit of a lower interest rate in ex- 
change for the elimination of an annual fee or the addition of an ancillary benefit 
such as frequent flyer miles. Thus, offering these benefits rather than an interest 
drop reflects competition. Focusing on the relationship between cost of funds and 
credit card interest rates is also misguided because it fails to account for the large 
“fixed costs” associated with credit cards, such as its much higher transaction costs 
due to the nature of credit cards as relatively small credit transactions. Finally fo- 
cusing on interest rates reflects a fundamental misunderstanding of the consumer 
“demand” side of credit card transactions. I refer you to my article with Judge Jones 
for a further explanation of these issues, see Edith H. Jones and Todd J. Zywicki, 
It’s Time for Means-Testing, 1999 BYU L. Rev. 

Question (B). Why have profits in the consumer credit consistently exceeded profits 
for all other lending activities? 

This question is based on an incorrect factual predicate. Through the 1980s, re- 
turns for commercial credit were larger than for other sectors of banking activity. 
This was partly because returns to other sectors were artificially low due to passing 
problems such as a foreign debt crisis, energy sector borrowers, and commercial real 
estate markets, all of which struggled during the 1980s and early 1990s. It was also 
partly because the early issuers into the bank card market during the 1980s made 
unusually large profits that are typical in any major transitional period in an indus- 
try. 

As applied in recent years, however, the question is simply incorrect in its factual 
predicate. In recent years, profit returns for consumer credit have been comparable 
to other sectors of the banking industry. Moreover, risk-adjusted profits are signifi- 
cantly lower, as credit card loans are riskier than other forms of credit; as a result, 
issuers maintain significantly higher average equity to asset and loan loss reserves 
to total loan ratios than for other operations. Finally, studies that purport to show 
disproportionate returns to consumer credit operations usually draw on an artifi- 
cially limited sample of issuers that tends to ignore those issuers who have been 
losing money during this period. Thus, while it is true that until the early 1990s, 
consumer credit operations may have been higher than other sectors, since then 
those supranormal returns consumer credit operations is a myth. 

Question 12. As further support for the proposition that the time has come for 
means testing, you testified: “Access to credit cards are especially important for low- 
income borrowers, as they lack the options of more wealthy borrowers.” However, the 
means testing provision is one of dozens of changes to the consumer bankruptcy sys- 
tem in the pending legislation. Some of the provisions in the bill will decrease the 
amount of the debtor’s income available for payment of unsecured debt in chapter 
13, and in fact may further suppress the chapter 13 plan completion rate. How will 
these provisions affect the cost of unsecured credit and its availability for low income 
borrowers ? 
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To the extent that means-testing reduces the financial losses associated with 
bankruptcy, ti will also reduce the overall “bankruptcy tax” paid by all Americans. 
Lower-income borrowers will benefit as well as everyone else. 

Question 13. As a professor who has argued vigorously in favor of retaining disin- 
terestedness requirements on chapter 11 debtors’ lawyers to ensure that they act in 
their clients’ best interests, do you believe it is appropriate for the bill to impose fi- 
nancial disincentives on lawyers to help their debtor clients file for chapter 7 if those 
lawyers believe that the debtor is an eligible candidate for chapter 7 and that it is 
in the best interest of the debtor to seek that relief? 

It is not fully clear to me what “financial disincentive to file chapter 7s” is ref- 
erenced in this question. I will assume that the question refers to the provisions 
that would require the debtor’s counsel to reimburse the trustee for all reasonable 
costs and attorney’s fees if the debtor’s filing was not “substantially justified” and 
provisions for enforcing Rule 9011. If that is the case, it seems strange to refer to 
these ethical requirements as a “financial disincentive.” Clearly these rules provide 
a financial disincentive for a debtor’s attorney to file frivolous chapter 7 cases and 
to file cases where the debtor’s lawyer fails to perform even a modicum of investiga- 
tion into the debtor’s financial affairs. Rule 9011 also gives a debtor’s lawyer a fi- 
nancial disincentive to engage in fraudulent or other inappropriate activity, even if 
it is the client’s best interests. The requirements of the proposed legislation require 
the debtor’s lawyer to balance his ethical obligations to the debtor with his ethical 
obligations to the court and his fiduciary obligations to creditors. All lawyers bal- 
ance these competing ethical obligations every day, and it is not clear why bank- 
ruptcy lawyers should be relieved of this obligation, or why it is useful to refer to 
ethical obligations as “financial disincentives to file chapter 7s” as opposed to “finan- 
cial incentives to ensure that chapter 7 filings are made in good-faith and after rea- 
sonable investigation by the debtor’s counsel.” 

Question 14. As a professor who has studied the bankruptcy system closely, do you 
see any creditor abuses in the system that should be addressed in bankruptcy reform 
legislation? If so, what are they? 

To the extent there are creditor abuses in the system, they appear to have already 
been addressed or are addressed in H.R. 833. For instance, creditors who file false 
claims are already subject to punishment as are those who act illegally with respect 
to reaffirmations, as well-evidenced by the Sears case. Creditors are already subject 
to fee shifting for improper objections to discharge. There are additional debtor pro- 
tections in the pending legislation. To the extent that creditors make ill-advised ex- 
tension of credit to unworthy borrowers, the market will punish them through high- 
er losses than their competitors. Finally, creditors that engage in abusive credit 
practices or overreach with their customers will find themselves disciplined through 
their customers switching to other credit issuers, different forms of credit, or sub- 
stituting to non-credit alternatives, such as checks and cash. 


Professor Elizabeth Warren’s Responses 

Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, MA, March 26, 1999. 

Hon. Henry J. Hyde, Chairman, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Hyde: Thank you for providing me with the opportunity to 
appear before the Joint Hearing of the House Subcommittee on Commercial and Ad- 
ministrative Law and the Senate Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and 
the Courts on Bankruptcy Reform on March 11, 1999. 

Attached is my response to the questions posed by Senator Torricelli as followup 
questions to the Joint Hearing. 

If there is any way in which I can be of further assistance, please let me know. 
Very truly yours. 


Elizabeth Warren, 
Leo Gottlieb Professor of Law. 
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RESPONSES TO SENATOR TORRICELLI’S FOLLOWUP QUESTIONS 
Effects on 'Women and Children 

During 1997, an estimated 300,000 bankruptcy cases involved child support and 
alimony orders. ^ In about half of these case, women were creditors trying to collect 
alimony and child support from their bankrupt ex-husbands and others. In about 
half, women filed for bankruptcies themselves as they tried to stabilize their post- 
divorce economic condition. In the past five years, well over a million women collect- 
ing alimony and child support have been involved in bankruptcy cases. 

Current law helps support recipients collect their debts after bankruptcy. It 
makes alimony and support obligations nondischargeable and provides a discharge 
of most other debts as long as they were not incurred fraudulently. The support pro- 
vider emerges from bankruptcy economically stabilized and more easily able to meet 
ongoing support obligations and make up prebankruptcy support obligations. The 
pending legislation, largely supported by the credit card companies, makes more 
credit card debt nondischargeable and creates greater leverage for reaffirmation of 
unsecured and nominally secured debt ie.g., retailer charge cards). There are only 
a limited number of dollars available for collection from ex-partners. These women 
face stiffer competition from credit card issuers who are trying to collect from the 
same people, whether or not the support recipients can rely on government agencies 
to help them enforce their rights. 

In addition, may divorced women file for bankruptcy themselves to deal with 
crushing debts. These debts may have been incurred only by the ex-husband but are 
legal obligations of the ex-wife as well. Provisions making more debt nondischarge- 
able and making bankruptcy less accessible will hurt every one of these women who 
turns to bankruptcy for some economic stability and relief from debts she did not 
incur. 

Reaffirmations 

Debtors should be free to repay debts if they so choose, whether or not those debts 
have been discharged, and they are free to do so under current bankruptcy law. 
However, the system currently permits debtors to bind themselves to repay those 
debts through reaffirmation agreements. Many reaffirmation agreements, even tech- 
nically legal one, are the product of creditor coercion, are not voluntary, and are in- 
consistent with the purpose of chapter 7 debt relief. Currently, the law relies on at- 
torney affidavits as evidence that debtors understand their rights and that the reaf- 
firmation does not impose an undue hardship on the debtor and his family. The at- 
torney affidavit approach has, for the most part, been a failure. 

I attach letters from the Sears case, which are a matter of public record. These 
reaffirmations were illegal because Sears failed to file the agreements with the 
court. The tactics used to obtain these “voluntary” agreements that these debtors 
describe are not at issue. Every day, “legal” and “voluntary” reaffirmation agree- 
ments are filed with the court that will impose an undue hardship on the debtor 
and his family after bankruptcy. 

It is easy to understand why a creditor wants the debtor to be legally bound to 
pay debts after bankruptcy, and why an emotionally and financially vulnerable 
debtor is convinced to comply. Given the dynamics of the situation, self-policing has 
not worked. 

Pending bankruptcy legislation makes a bad situation worse. It is filled with pro- 
visions that give creditors additional leverage to pressure debtors to reaffirm debts 
and to increase the size of the reaffirmations to include more fees and charges. At 
the same time, it is devoid of provisions to offers meaningful protection for debtors 
pressed to make reaffirmations of unsecured and nominally secured debts. 


iThe reported data are from Health and Human Services (support data) and the Consumer 
Bankruptcy Project, Phase II {bankruptcy data). Principal researchers for the bankruptcy data 
are Dr. Teresa Sullivan, Vice-President of the University of Texas, Professor Jay Westbrook, 
Benno Schmidt Chair in Business Law, University of Texas, and Elizabeth Warren, Leo Gottlieb 
Professor of Law, Harvard Law School. These estimates are based on data collected in 1991 in 
sixteen judicial districts around the country. For more details about the study, see Sullivan, 
Warren and Westbrook, Consumer Debtors Ten Years Later: A Financial Comparison of Con- 
sumer Bankrupts 1981-91, 68 American Bankruptcy Law Journal 121 (1994). For a more de- 
tailed discussion of the divorce data see Sullivan, Warren, Westbrook, Bankruptcy and the Fam- 
ily, 21 Marriage and Family Rev. 193 (Haworth Press 1995). The data reported here will be 
discussed in fuller detain in Sullivan, Warren and Westbrook, The Fragile Middle Class (Yale 
University Press forthcoming 1999). 
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The Effects of Credit Cards on Personal Failure 

The basic link between consumer debt (primarily short-term, high interest credit 
card debt) and bankruptcy has been demonstrated again and again. Studies by an 
economist at the Congressional Budget Office, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and independent economists link the rise in consumer bankruptcies di- 
rectly to the rise in consumer debt.^ The growth of credit card loans has been faster 
than any other type of consumer loans since 1993. Credit card debt doubled in just 
four years: The amount of credit card loans outstanding at the end of 1997 was $422 
billion, twice as must as the amount in 1993.^ The credit industry’s own statistics 
support the hypothesis that people in bankruptcy have credit card debts substan- 
tially higher than the population at large. An MBNA representative testified on 
March 11, 1999 that bankcard debt alone is 16%of all debt in bankruptcy, including 
secured debt such as home mortgages. Assuming that this number is accurate, it 
is far higher than the percentage of credit card debt among total consumer credit 
outstanding — suggesting that credit card debt is an important trigger for bank- 
ruptcy. 

Credit card usage has grown fastest in recent years among families with the low- 
est incomes. Since the early 1990s, Americans with incomes below the poverty level 
nearly doubled their credit card usage, and those in the $10,000-26,000 income 
bracket come in a close second in the rise in debt. The result is not surprising : 27% 
of the under-$10,000 families have consumer debt this is more than 40% of their 
income. Nearly one in ten has at least one debt that is more than sixty days past 
due.^ 

Subprime lending targets borrowers with poor credit records. Such lending has be- 
come the fastest growing, most profitable subset of consumer lending. Although 
losses are substantial, interest rates of 18 to 40% on credit card debt make this 
lending lucrative. In the subprime automobile finance market, by charging interest 
rates of 15% to 25% on secured car loans, several lenders have reported profit mar- 
gins ranging from 23% to 41%. ® 

As card issuers target ever more vulnerable families, more people file for bank- 
ruptcy. Their path to bankruptcy is generally more complex than simply overspend- 
ing on credit; when families’ saving are being consumed by credit card debt, they 
are less able to withstand economic difficulties. A temporary job los, an uninsured 
medical bill, a divorce create financial stress; for the family already loaded with 
debt, the burden becomes unbearable. 

Identifying the ling between debt and bankruptcy is not intended to impart 
“blame,” but rather to show that lowering the bankruptcy filing rate and default 
rate, if these are Congress’ goals, will not be accomplished by changing the bank- 
ruptcy laws. As long as the consumer credit industry continues to distribute large 
amount of credit to the most vulnerable sectors of the population and opposes re- 
quirements to disclose the true cost of open end credit, the bankruptcy filing rate 
and the default rate are not likely to decline. 

Unintended Effects 

The means test in H.R. 833 is designed to channel more high income debtors to- 
ward chapter 13 if they can pay a portion of their debts. This alone sounds rel- 
atively harmless, but is problematic for at least two reason. First, the means test 
not only screens all debtors, but it favors higher income debtors by giving them 


2 Diane Ellis, Division of Insurance, FDIC, The Effect of Consumer Interest Rate Deregulation 
on Credit Card Volumes, Charge-offs, and the Personal Bankruptcy Rate, Bank Trends 98-05 
(March 1998); Lawrence Ausubel, Credit Card Default, Credit Card Profits, and Bankruptcy, 71 
Am. Bankr. L.J. 249 (1997); Statement of Rim Kowalewski, Chief, Financial and General Macro- 
economic Analysis Unit, Congressional Budge Office, before the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Oversight and the Courts, Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, p. 4 (April 1997); 
Jagdeep S. Bhandari & Lawrence Weiss, The Increasing Bankruptcy Filing Rate: A Historical 
Analysis, 67 Am. Bankr. L.J. 1 (1993). 

^OCC Advisory Letter 96-7, September 26, 1996, (96-7.txt at www.occ.treas.gov); FDIC Quar- 
terly Banking Profile Graph Book, Fourth Quarter 1997. 

^Federal Reserve Bulletin, Family Finances in the U.S.: Recent Evidence from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances, Table 14, Aggregate and median ratios of debt payments to family incomes, 
and shares of debtors with ratios above 40 percent and those with any payment sixty days or 
more past due, by selected family characteristics, 1989, 1992, and 1995; Peter Yoo, Charging 
up a Mountain of Debt: Accounting for the Growth of Credit Card Debt, Review: Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, p. 4 (March/April 1997); David Wyss, DRI/McGraw-Hill, “Surveillance Pro- 
grams & Performance” p. 8 (April 15, 1997). 

®Dow Jones & Company, Inc. Capital Markets Report (Oct. 7, 1997) (noting an increase from 
$80 billion in subprime loans in 1992 to $150 billion in 1996); Robyn Meredith, Will Ford Be- 
come the New Rep Man?, N.Y. Times, A1 (Dec. 15, 1996); Life After Mercury: How to Pick a ‘Safe’ 
Used-Car Lender, Financial World, 40 (May 20, 1997). 
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larger expense and debt allowances, particularly if they have bought a new car on 
the eve of bankruptcy. Thus, the means test in operation does not live up to its 
image. Second, the bill decreases the likelihood that a debtor will be able to repay 
creditors and discharge debts through a chapter 13 plan. For example, debtors 
would be required to make “adequate protection” payments to lessors and secured 
creditors at the same time they are paying all of their disposable income to the 
trustee; a debtor cannot make the same payments twice, and will have to surrender 
the property that he was trying to save through chapter 13. More debts would be 
considered “priority” debts and thus must be paid in full in the 5 year plan as a 
condition of confirmation, regardless of the size of those debts. Credit card debts 
would survive a five year repayment plan if declared nondischargeable, thus debtors 
would expend resources litigating nondischargeability that otherwise could be used 
to pay creditors. New treatment of undersecured debts would consume most debtors’ 
disposable income and leave little or nothing for unsecured creditors. Making mat- 
ters more complicated, the managers’ amendment to H.R. 833 requires that chapter 
13 payments be structured like the means test, even though the means test may 
still fail to take account of chapter 13 trustees’ fees and back payments on secured 
debt. One is not even eligible for chapter 13 repayment plans unless she attempted 
consumer credit counseling within 90 days before filing. 

There are two explanations for the conflicting messages in this bill. One is that 
the bill is at war with itself due to inadvertence. The second explanation is that this 
bill is not designed to increase distributions in chapter 13 but rather to make bank- 
ruptcy unworkable and altogether too expensive to be used by overburdened middle 
class American families. If that is the goal, it should be stated and accomplished 
directly rather than through this expensive piecemeal approach. 

Other consequences, perhaps unintended, go far beyond the limits of the bank- 
ruptcy system. For example, some economists predict that making the consumer 
bankruptcy system more restrictive will increase risky lending and produce more de- 
faults. In addition, one cannot underestimate the effect of business bankruptcy 
amendments. Many of the business provisions, such as those imposing absolute time 
limitations where there were once none, will have a tremendous effect on the out 
of court negotiations among various parties who bargained in contemplation of a dif- 
ferent set of legal rules. 

Stigma 

The consumer credit industry and others have blamed declining stigma for con- 
sumer failures for more than sixty years. In 1933, for example, it was the “ease of 
the bankruptcy laws” that attracted debtors who could pay said those who urged 
tightening the laws.® Those who want to blame rising bankruptcy filings on a lack 
of stigma ask us to believe the worst about middle class families in deep financial 
trouble. 

If declining stigma were the reason for the increase in bankruptcy filings, we 
would expect the average family in bankruptcy to have an increasingly high income; 
more families in less trouble would say, “Why struggle so hard? Bankruptcy is an 
easy answer.” However, the economic profile of debtors is not consistent with this 
theory. The median income of the debtors who have filed for Chapter 7 has been 
declining.'^ In inflation adjusted dollars, the average family in Chapter 7 in 1981 
had an income of $23,254. By 1997, the average family in Chapter 7 had an income 
of $17, 652. Moreover, their debt-to-income ratios have worsened, not improved. If 
bankruptcy were easy, why wouldn’t it be attractive to people in better shape — rath- 
er than being something people evidently avoid more now than ever before? 

The data are collected in the table reproduced and attached to this answer. 


^Victor Sadd & Robert T. Williams, Causes of Bankruptcy Among Consumers p. 5, 8, 11 
(Washington GPO 1933). 

^Elizabeth Warren, The Bankruptcy Crisis, 73 IND. L.J. 1079 (Harris Lecture) (1998). 
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Median Income in 1997 Dollars of Ch. 7 Debtors 
$50,000 - 


$40,000 





lic!^ |$23ia4| |$1M07| |$17i958| \$V,65^ 

1981 1991 1995 1997 

US Median Family Income 


Source data cited in' Elizabeth Warren, The Bctnkmptcy Cfisis, 73 IND. L. J. 1079 (Harris Lecture) 
(1998). 
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April 12« 1998 


Sears Personal Bankruptcy Debtor Class Litigation 
The Garden City Group# Inc. Settlement Administrator 
P.O. Box 9439 

Garden City# H.X. 11530-9439 

REi FINAL REJECTION NOTICE IHBLIGIBLE CLAIM 
CLAIM NO. 2037250 
TO WHOM IT HAY CONCERN: 

I totally disagree with the above determination based on the 
grounds listed below: 

(1) Intimidation 

(2) Coerced 

(3) Pear 

(4) Onknovn 

(5) My Lack o£ Knowledge 

I will try my best to explain the above grounds. 

Your letter states the Sears found the reaffirmation agree- 
ment was properly filed with the court. But what Sears didn't know 
was that the women representing Seara was very intimidating towards 
me . 


I never filed bankruptcy before when I first walked into the 
room where the women from Sears was waiting for me# (before I went 
into the court room itself)- While s^e was explaining the reaffirmation 
papers to me that she wanted roe to sign# I truthfully wasn't paying 
attention because 1 was crying and so upset that I had failed to be able 
to pay my debts in the first place# (other wise I wouldn't have been in 
a backcuptcy court). 

The women from Sears used intimidation# my lack, of knowledge# my 
fears of the unknown situaticn I was in.- my lack of knowledge of these 
court room procedures and coerced me into signing those two (2) papers. 

I remember telling the women that I don’t have $150.00 pec month to pay 
for these two debts while I was signing the two papers for her. (Other- 
wise I wouldn't be filing backruptcy in the first place). I thought to 
myself when I get inside the court room I will explain this to the judge 
.exactly what I have previously written# how the women from Sears made me 
sign the reaffirmation agreements# but the judge never brought up Sears 
to me in the court room proceedings. I remember thinking when I left 
the court room# "My Lord how am I going to pay this $150.00 to Sears each 
month. 

■ Well I worked two full time jobs for almost seven years after my 
divorce with my seven children. The two full time jobs affected my 
health and I couldn't work them any more. That is when I stopped pay- 
ing Sears the $150.00 a month. I also lost my home which I lived in 
for 25 years# so now I have nothingi 

I pray someone will review ray claim status and not find me ineligib] 
based on the above information. 



Daphne Grantham 
PO Box 144811 
Austin Tx 787S8 
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Claim No 2019823 
April 9, 1998 


Dear Settlement Administrator: 

1 filed bankruptcy to obtain a discharge of my debts owed to merchants. 

As you can see on my original worksheet Sears, was listed as an unsecured 
debt, which would have been discharged. 

On March 6, 1997, at US Bankruptcy Court, West District of Tx, 903 
San Jacinto suite 322, .Austin, Tx, I ended up refirming a debt with 
Sears, even through the debt would have otherwise been discharged by 
the bankruptcy judge. 

I was already emotional from having to attend my bankruptcy hearing. My 
lawyer said, a representive from sears would like to talk to me in the 
hallway. This representive said, I either had to return’Vhe bansaw, that 
was purchase on Dec 11, 1996, to clear my debt. I explain that I no longer 
had the bansaw. I was told if I didn't return it, since I no longer had 
it, I would have to sign a reaffirmation agreement. I feel I was coax 
into this agreement which, was not in my best interest. Tliis was not 
a voluntary action on my part. This was a spur-of-the moment agreement 
in the hallway. I signed this agreement outside the bankruptcy court 
in the hallway, which could have been, discharged in the bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

To reaffirm my unsecured debt provided no benefit to me, because I can 
obtain a credit card, secured by a deposit at less expense, then signing 
a reaffirmation agreement and paying back debt that could have been 
discharged. 

The purpose of me filing bankruptcy was to obtain a discharge of my debt... 
So, instead of having a "fresh start" with the bankruptcy discharge, I 
have this old debt hanging over my head, which could have been discharged. 

I am now making payment on a debt that did not have to be reaffirmed 


Sincerely, 
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Sears Personal Bankruptcy Debtor Class Litigation 
The Garden City Group, inc,. Settlement Administrator 
P.O. Box 9439 

Garden City, N Y. 11530-9439 
Toii Fre^: 1-(800)-529-4500 

DISPUTE FORM 


Must be .. 
Postmarked by 
August 24, 1998 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING, FiLL IN THE INFORMATION REQUESTED AND ATTACH THE DOCUMENTS REQUESTED 
AND SIGN WHERE INDICATED. 


C^laim Number: 202242 1 


liUZABETH A LONG 
PO BOX 9135 
IJ^WAi HI 96765-0193 


CORRECTIONS: Write any name and/or address changes here: 


0017040174 



Your Seam account number 


MAIL THIS COMPLETED FORM AND ALL ATTACHMENTS BEFORE AUGUST 24, 1998 TO BOTH ADDRESSES BELOW: 


United States Bankruptcy Court 

The Garden City Group, Inc. 

District of Massachusetts, Eastern Division 

Settlement Administrator 

10 Causeway St. 

P.O. Box 9439 

Boston, MA 02118 1 

Garden City, NY 11530-9439 

Attention: Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings i 

Attention; Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings 


Supporting Documents 

Your claim may be in dispute because one or a number of documents necessary to prove an element of your claim is either missing or 
disputed. You should submit copies of all of the documents outlined below which you have. NOTE: If you have already submitted copies 
of these documents to the Settlement Administrator, you do not have to resubmit those documents now, although you may do so if you wish 
Check if Attached: 

Proof ol your Chapter 7 bankruptcy filing ... 

Order of discharge in your bankruptcy case. 

Other proof (such as Voluntary Petition, Notice of Case Commencement, docket sheet, or other documents). 

Proof of your reaffirmation agreement with Sears 
^ Rea^irmatlon agreement with Sears. 

^ Sears billing statement from after your banknjptcy filing,' * - .... 

^ Other proof (such as letters or other documents referring to post-bankruptcy payments to Sears), ... . 

Proof of your reaffirmation payments to Sears 
^ Billing statements (post-bankruptcy). 

^ Canceled checks, money orders, in-store payment receipts. 

Other proof -- - — - . . . — . . _ — 

Description of Dispute - — — - 

In ffie space below, describ^the tenefte you believe you are enWed to ^derttie s^ement,_and whyyqu believe you are entitled to ^m. If this form does 
not conbiin enough room to com(^te your written statement, att^ a^itenai sheets of paper cont^ning your written statement to the foim. 


I feel I am entitled to receive a cash compensation benifit in the ainonAt- 

of $ 4,000.00 - Only the amount to pay off my debt which I had always want ed 
discharged. I never had any intentions of reaffirming my d eb t with Sears. 

The above amount also includes payments T have made since filing bankruptcy. 

I si<?ned the reaffirmation agreement under duress and all bub short of being 
coerigd. all taking Place while court was in session!! Prior to court all verb a 
I ADDITIONAL SPACE MQ SIGNATURE ON THE OTHER SIDE 
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■ Descripiiion of Dispute • CONTINUED 

In thesoaia betow, describe tfie benefits you believe you are entitled to underthe seWement ar^d why you believe you are entitled to them, tf th® ftjrm 00 ©^ 
not contair* enough room to complete your written siaement. attach additional sheets of paper contain^ your vwitten statement to the form, 
and written correspondenced with my attorney pursuant to Sears was made 
quite clear that my choice was to return merchandis e to Sears and have my debt 

dischctrqed. Please see Exhibit "A"- this form which my attorney asked me to 
fill out for all Credittors. As you can'liee I informed my attorney in 

vritti^g that "NO” I do not wish to reaff irm^^f fiy attorney’s s ecretary gave 
me this copy from my _file -post hearing. don’t understand vhv Sear's even 
was p ermit ted to approach me in court when I h^d already given my answe^ not 
to reaffirm.?? Plus I sat for at least 1/2 hour outside the courtroo m doors 
vhere(S§l^§'fne\ and my attorney could have approached me instead of while court 


was in session and I could not ask questions and was under DURESS! There was 
no need for %95g§lB8 harass me in court they could have thereafter. When I wen 


’ acK to my attorney and complained and ask to re~ope 


Id inform me that imu ne no longer shows u 


Debtors in court. fThe whole reason for rov filing was bo wipe my slate clean an< 


attorney then sent Arlsoonse/Exhibi t " 


re-opening my case> rather refusing to do so, for he returned my check. 


was runningback and forth to Lorraine from Sears he was , 


we can get these values down;* I didn't know what he was getting at.p 


thing I know I am being called before the Trustee. Exhibit "B" was not present! 
before the Trustee however exhibit ''C was presented and was asked to sign . 
Exhibi^t "C'f. ’ is' different than exhibit "B" for Sears added in that' "all of th< 
terras and conditions as sat forth in the origianl security agreement would 

Hie f eiTr i 1 ^" ' to” i n t e r ^ t \e t c . .) T | ! 

resume.. This clearly was not under stood or explained, nor presented in a 

professional manner. TO BE PRESENTED ALL OF THIS WHILE COURT IS IN SESSION 

YOU ARE NOT ABLE TO SPEAK FREELY, NOR WAS ANYTHING EXPLAINED IS SIMPLY 

UNFAIR,. I was clearly under DURESS and all but short of being coered . 

THIS I S UNACCEPTABLE PRACTICE FOR WHY HAS SEARS DISCONTINUED THIS PRACTICE 71 ; 

here is plenty of time prior to court or after court hearing. Sears is not 

soley at fault here , I feel my attorney is also at fault and should know bet te 

nd T liooe someday his unethical practices will catch up with him! 

i. am hoping justice can be served, i do feel ashamed for my debt, however there 

are laws and there are proper ways to conduct business and with all my heart I 
not feel Sears-{Lorraine'\conducted business in. a prtyjer, manner! 

Date: (1 ^ ft Signature of Claimant; ^ 
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Supporting Documents 

Your claim may be in disoute because one or a number of documents necessary to prove an element of your claim is either missing or 
disputed. You should submit copies of alt of the documents outlined below which you have. NOTE; If you have already submitted copies 
of these documents to the Settlement Administrator, you do not have to resubmit these documents now, although you may do so if you wish, 
"heck if Attached; 

Pmof of your Chapter 7 bankruptcy filing 

7 Order of discharge in your bankruptcy case. 

£3 OUier proof (such as Voluntary Petition. Notice of Case Commencement, docket sheet, or other documents). 

Proof of your reaffirmation agreement with Sears 

□ Reaffirmation agreement with Sears. 

□ Sears billing statement from after your bankruptcy filing. 

O Other proof (such as letters or other documents referring to post-bankruptcy payments to Sears). -T 1' 

Proof of your reaffirmation payments to Sears ^ _ 

Billing statements (post-bankruptcy). ^ 

Canceled checks, money orders, in-store payment receipts- 

□ Other proof 
Tlescription of Dispute 

!n the space below, describe the benefits you believe you are entitled to underthe settlement, and why you believe you are entitled lo them. If this form does 
not contain enough room to complete your written statement, attach additiortel sheets of paper containing yoif written statement to the form. 
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December 1, 1998 


Clerk 

United States Bankruptcy Court 
1101 Faieral Office Building 
1 0 Causeway Street 
Boston. Massachusetts 02222-1074 
Attention; Sears Claim Dispute Notice 

To whom it may concern: 

After reviewing Sears’ copy of the reaffirmation agreement. I disagree with their decisioh.thatTJ 
should not be included in this class action case. ' V; 

If Sears did file this agreement with the court, it was filed under false pretenses, and was agreed 
upon under blackmail type circumstances. I was not aware of bankruptcy legalities and did not 
understand that when Sears threatened that, if I did not sign the agreement, they would reposs^s 
purchases that I had made at Sears, such as tires on my car. I did not understand at that time, that 
this was just a threat. 

If. in &ct. the agreement was filed with the Court, as Sears states, the information in the 
agreement has not been upheld by Sears. The agreement states that a payment of $39.00 per 
month will be paid until the balance is paid in fiiU. Bach month, I am billed a minimum payment 
(Less than $39.00). Not only is the payment amount incorrect, I feel this was done to allow 
Sears to collect additional interest. 

Since we have been disputing this agreement with Sears, an amount of $122.00 has been 
d educted fi-om our balance. When we asked for explanation for the deduction fmm Sears, we 
v/erc told that interest charged during the reaffirmation agreement was not legal and, therefore. 
Sears deducted the $122.00. However, interest paid over the years on my balance has not been 
deducted. 

For all these reasons, I feel that 1 am a part of this class action. If it is necessary to have a 
hearing on this matter, 1 would like to ^ipear at the hearing by telephone on February II, 1998. 

if applicable. 


Frederic D. Grant, Jr., Esq. 
John Roddy, Esq. 

Grant & Roddy 
44 School Street, Suite 400 
Boston, MA 02108-4200 


Please notify me of the outcome, as well as the hearing date and tin 
Smeerdy, 


Marie N. Polebaum, Esq. 
Heidi C. Paulson, Esq. 
Hale and Dorr LLP 
60 State Street 
Boston, MA 02109 



B:ruce A. Rose 
Biirbara Rose 
82 16 Lanyard Drive 
Psrma, Ohio 44129 
(440) 884-3057 
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United States Bankruptcy Court 

The Garden City Group, Inc. 

District of Massachusetts. Eastern Division 

Settlement Administrator 

10 Causeway Si. 

P.O.Box 9439 - - 

Boston, MA 02116 

Garden City. NY 11530-9439 

Attention: Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings 

Attention; Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings 


Supoortina Documents 

Your i:laim may be in dispute because one or a number of documents necessary to prove an element of your claim is either missing or 
disputed. You should submit copies of ail of the documents outlined below which you have. NOTE: If you have already submitted copies 
of these documents to the Settlement Administrator, you do not have to resubmit those documents now, although you may do so if you wish. 
Checit if Attached: 

Proof of your Chapter 7 bankmptcy filing - - - -- - 

5 Order of discharge inyqur bankruptcy case._ _ . 

Other proof (such as Voluntary Petition, Notice of Case Commencement, docket sheet, or other documents). 

Proof of your reaffirmation agreement with Sears 
^ Reaffirmation agreement with Sears. 

^ Sears billing statement from after your banknjptcy filmg:- 

^ Other proof (such as lettefS.or other documents referringJo.postibankruptcy payments4o Sears). 

Proof of your reaffirmation payments to Sears ... 

Billing statements (post-bankruptcy). 

Canceled checks, Tnoney orders, in-store payment r^eipts. 

- Otherproof — - 

Descri ption of Dispute ■ 

(n the sj>ace below, des cribe the ben elits you believe you arejr^ed to und erthe settlement, and why y ou believ e you are ^ititied to them. If this term does 
ndfii^ain enough room to com^^ your vwitt^ statem^ attach additortoi sheets of paper containing your written statement to the form. 

I feel I am entitled to receive a cash compensation beniflt in the amo 


of $ 000.00 • Only the amount to pay off my debt which I had always vanbed 


disc harged. I never had any intentions of reaffirming my debt with Sears. 


I signed the reaffirmation agreement under duress and all but short of being 


lace while court was in sessioni ! Prior to court, all verb 


I ADDITIONAL SPACE AND SIGNATURE ON THE OTHER SIDE / 
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Dascricition of Diapme - CONTiMUFn 

not conB n enough room to complete your vuitten statement attach aOditional sheets of paper confining your vralten statement to the form, 
and nrltten correspondenced vl th my attorney pursuant to Sears was made 
quite c lear that my choice was to return merchandise to Sears and have my debt 

dlsoharqed. Please see E xhi bit "A", this form which my attorney aslred me to 
fill out for all Credlttors. As you can see I informed my attorney in 

W£ttt lng that "NO" I do not wish to reaff ^leSlneVs secretary gave 
ins t^is c opy from tnv file -post hearing. \t r 



back to my — attorn ey and complained and ask to re-open mv case.^R^ 
did inform me that uSl^f‘ ? ne no longer shows up in court and no longer harassg .c; 
Debtor _ s„ .. i , D _ court .( Thg whole rea s on for ^ny filing was to vioe mv slate clean a n 
t.Q sstart fresh. )My attorney than sent^FIsponse/Exhibit "E", discouraging me f r. 
re-opening my case»rather refusing to do so, for he returned my check. 


My attorney vas runningback and forth to Lorraine from Sears he was £ 

to me:" ve can get these values down.*' I didn't know vhat he vas getting at.p 


^ know I am being called before the Trustee. Exhibit "B" was not presGnt< 
before the Trustee however exhibit "C** was presented and ^ was asked to sign 
.Exh ibi-t " C”. ' is' different than exhibit "B" for Sears added in that^"all of the 
and conditions as^^set forth in the origianl security agreement would 

S’S^ferFrRTToTrnteresFTetcTT ^ 

resumay This clearly vas not understood or explained, nor presented in a 
professional manner. TO BE PRESENTED ALL OF THIS WHILE COURT IS IN SESSIO N 
WHEN YOU ARE NOT ABLE TO SPEAK FREELY, NOR WAS ANYTHING EXPLAINED IS SIMPLY 
UNFAIR. I vas clearly under DURESS and all but short of being coered. x'fe'MO W 
THIS IS UNACCEPTABLE PRACTICE FOR WHY HAS SEARS DISCONTINUED THIS PRACTICE?;! 
There is plenty of time prior to court or after court hearing . Sears is not 
soley at fault here , I feel my attorney is also at fault and should kn ow bettf 

and T hope someday his unethical practices will catch up with him! 

I am hoping justice can be served, j do feel ashamed for my debt, however there 

are Iciws and there are proper ways to conduct business and with ail my heart : 
do not feel Sears-Qorraine^conducted business in a proper, fair manner! 

Date: Signature of Claimant: ^ i =^ — ^ 
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Saars Personal Bankruptcy Debtor Class Litigation 
The Garden City Group. Inc.. Settlement Administrator 
P.O. Box 9439 

Garden City. N-Y. 11530-9439 
Toll Free: 1-<800}-529-4500 


OrSPUTE FORM 


Must be ^ 

Postmarked by 
August 24, 1998 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING. FILL IN THE INFORMATION REQUESTED AND ATTACH THE DOCUMENTS REQUESTED. 
AND SIG N WHERE INDICATED. 

CORRECTIONS: Write any name and/or address changes here: 


Claim Number 2056337 22881251 13 


KtiVlN MURPHY 
2C37 GLEN EAGLE ST 
ATWATER CA 95301 






‘gC,S7 Bel! 

A/— (2, ^ 




MAIL THIS COMPLETED FORM AND ALL ATTACHMENTS BEFORE AUGUST 24, 1998 TO BOTH ADDRESSES BELOW: 


United States Bankruptcy Court 

The Garden City Group, Inc. 

District of Massachusetts. Eastern Division 

Settlement Administrator 

10 Causeway St. 

P.O. Box 9439 

Boston, MA02116 

Garden City. NY 1 1530-9439 

Attention: Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings | 

1 Attention; Sears Settlement Dispute Hearings 


Supporlino Documents 

Your cltiim may be in dispute because one or a number of documenu necessary to prove an element of your claim is either missing or 
disputed. You should submit capias of all of the documents outlined below which you have. NOTE: If you have already submitted copies 
of these cocuments to the Settlement Administrator, you do not have resubmit those documents now, although you may do so if you wish. 
Check H Attached: 

Proof of your Chapter 7 banknipfey filing 

or Drder of discharge in your bankruptcy case. 

B ether proof (such as Voluntary Petition, Notice of Case Commerx:ement. docket sheet, or other documents). 

Proof of your reaffirmation agreement with Seara : 


□ l^eaffiimaticn agreement with Sears. 

□ :3ears billing statement from after your bankniptcy filing. 

□ Other proof (such as letters or other documents referring ti> post-bankruptcy payments to Sears). 
Proof of your reaffirmation payrrtents to Sears 

C2^ I3iiling statements (post-bankruptcy). 

9^ Canceled checks, money orders, in-store payment receipts. 

□ Other proof 



Dascripl ion of Dispute 

In the spai^bdow, describe thebenelilsyou believe you are entitled toundertheseUlemenL and why you believe you are entitled to them. If this form does 
not contain enough room to complete your written statement attach additional sheets of paper containrig your written statement to the ftxm. 


nr lA^iij )f) 
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UHITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
DISTRICT OE MASSACSnSETTS 


tlSITBD STATES OF AMERICA, 


V. 


SEARS BANKRDRTCY RECOVERY 
KiAMAOEMENT SERVICES, IMO., 
Defendant 


CRIKIMAL HO. 

VIOIATIOM: 

18 D.S.C. S157 


(Bankruptcy 

Fraud) 


IMFORMATIOH 

THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY CHARGES: 

A. IHTRODDCTTOW 

1. At all times relevant to this Information, SEARS, 
ROEBUCK AND CO. ("SEARS") was headquartered in Illinois and doing 
business throughout the United States, including in 
Massachusetts. The business of SEARS includes retail sales of 
home furnishings, clothing, appliances, and the like. 

2. As part of its business, SEARS, through its credit 
business and another wholly-owned subsidiary, granted credit and 
issued SEARS credit cards to some of its customers for the 
purchase of goods and services at SEARS' stores. SEARS' credit 
business had approximately 10,000 employees. At all times 
relevant to this Information, the portion of the credit business 
performing the bankruptcy recovery function ("SEARS' Recovery 
Unit") , handled the business of trying to recover monies from 
SEARS' credit card customers who had filed for bankruptcy. SEARS 
was a creditor in those bankruptcy proceedings. 

3. At all times relevant to this Information, defendant 
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SEARS BANKRUPTCY RECOVERY MANAGEMENT SERVICES, INC. ("SEARS 
BANKRUPTCY") was a wholly-owned subsidiary of SEARS, SEARS 
BANKRUPTCY was formerly )cnown as SEARS Finance Corporation. As 
of the date of this Information, SEARS BANKRUPTCY has acquired 
substantially all of the assets and has assumed liabilities 
irelating to SEARS' Recovery Unit, and has entered into a written 
c:ontract with SEARS to provide bankruptcy recovery services, 
il. THE BANKRUPTCY PBOGESS 

4. A bankruptcy case is begun when a person files a 
bankruptcy petition. The principal benefit to the debtor from 
filing for bankruptcy is the discharge of his or her debts. When 
tlie bankruptcy court grants a debtor a discharge of debts, all of 
the creditors listed in the bankruptcy are prohibited from taking 
any collection action against the debtor for pre-bankruptcy 
debts . 

5. Despite the bankruptcy discharge, a debtor may choose 
to make payments voluntarily to pre-bankruptcy creditors. 

However, a creditor may not take any steps to try to collect on 
those pre-bankruptcy debts, including conditioning new loans, 
future services or business relationships on the repayment of the 
discharged debts. 

6. A debtor may also choose to enter into what is known as 
a "reaffirmation agreement" with a creditor. Such agreements 
have the effect of legally obligating the debtor on a debt or a 
portion of a debt which would otherwise have been discharged 
through his or her bankruptcy. 
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7 . In order for a reaffirmation agreement to he 
effective, the debtor and creditor must comply with all the 
requirements set forth in the Bankruptcy Code concerning the 
reaffirmation of debt. If the requirements are not met, the 
reaffirmation agreement is of no effect and the debts listed in 
It are discharged along with ail others. 

8. One requirement of all reaffirmation agreements is that 
1;hey be filed with the Bankruptcy Court. 

9. Another requirement for all reaffirmation agreements 
entered into by debtors who do not have lawyers representing them 
i.s that the Bankruptcy Court hold a hearing, at which the 
Eiankruptcy Court is required to advise the debtor of the effects 
C‘f the reaffirmation agreement, and make an independent 
determination that the reaffirmation agreement does not impose an 
undue hardship on the debtor or a dependent of the debtor and 
that it is in the debtor's best interest. 

10. The purpose of the filing and hearing requirements is 
so the Bankruptcy Court can maintain oversight over reaffirmation 
agreements entered into by debtors. Specifically, these 
requirements are designed to protect debtors from being coerced 
into signing such agreements and to assure that they fully 
understand the consequences of such agreements . 
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C. THE SCHEME TO DEPliAna 

11. Beginning in or about 1985, and continuing until in or 
about April, 1997, in the District of Hassachusetts and 
elsewhere, the defendant herein, 

SEARS BANKRUPTCY RECOVERY MANAGEMENT SERVICES, INC. 
did devise and intend to devise a' scheme and artifice to defraud 
and to obtain money and property by means of false and fraudulent 
pretenses, representations and promises. 

12 . The scheme consisted of inducing some bankruptcy 
debtors to enter into "reaffirmation agreements" and leading such 
debtors to believe that the agreements would be filed with the 
bankruptcy court and were binding contractual obligations, when 
in fact SEARS' Recovery Unit knew that it was not going to file 
such agreements and that the debtors had no obligation to pay the 
otherwise discharged debt. 

13. The scheme began in response to an increased volume of 
bankruptcy filings by SEARS' credit card customers, and SEARS' 
perception that some bankruptcy judges were hostile to it and/or 
to reaffirmation agreements. 

14. In furtherance of this scheme, SEARS and its Recovery 
Unit did, among other things, the following: 

a. Established a nationwide program in which it sought to 

obtain reaffirmation agreements from most debtors who filed 
for bankruptcy and owed SEARS money, 
li. Used a SEARS' reaffirmation agreement form that represented 
directly and by implication that it would be filed with a 
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Bankruptcy Court. The typical form agreement used by SEAHS’ 
Recovery Unit was in the form of a bankruptcy court 
pleading, with a standard court heading of "In the United 

States Bankruptcy Court for the District of 

The standard form also informed the debtor that he or she 
had the right to rescind it prior to discharge or within a 
certain period "after this agreement is filed with the 
court." At the bottom of each such form agreement was a 
section entitled "Order Approving Reaffirmation Agreement" 
and a line for a bankruptcy court judge to sign. 

c . Did not inform debtors that the agreement was not to be 
filed with the Bankruptcy Court or that any payments under 
such agreement were entirely voluntary on the part of the 
debtor and could be stopped at any time without SEARS having 
any legal ability to enforce the reaffirmation agreement . 
Nothing in the form reaffirmation agreement indicated that 
payments by debtors under the agreement were being made on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

d. Misled debtors to believe that the reaffirmation agreement 
was a binding contractual obligation to pay a debt to SEARS, 
when in fact the debt was going to be discharged. The 
teaff irmation agreement form used by SEARS' Recovery Unit 
stated that the debtor "reaffirm[s] , promise[]s and 
agree[s]" to pay SEARS; that upon default of any one 
installment, "the entire balance set forth above, with 
finance charges shall be due and payable immediately;" and 
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debtior "promises, reassumes and agrees to be bound by. all 
the terms and conditions as set forth in the original 
security agreement" with SEARS. 

!S. In some situations, SEARS' Recovery Unit failed to obtain a 
written reaffirmation agreement from debtors, but instead 
obtained an oral agreement to continue paying the debt. 

SEARS led debtors to believe such oral agreements were also 
binding contractual agreements, and sent account statements 
and made follow-up telephone calls to induce debtors to pay. 

f . To further mislead debtors into believing they had an 
obligation to pay the discharged debt to SEARS, after 
obtaining the signed reaffirmation agreements, SEARS 
regularly sent monthly bills to such debtors. 

g. To further mislead debtors into believing they had an 
obligation to pay the discharged SEARS’ debt, SEARS would 
place telephone calls to those debtors who stopped paying 
after signing the reaffirmation agreements to find out if 
they intended to pay. 

h. In some circumstances, SEARS would even initiate legal 
actions to recover both post-petition and pre-petition debt, 
assuming that the debtor would not know the reaffirmation 
agreement had not been filed and therefore, was not legally 
binding and enforceable. 

i. SEARS instituted a nationwide training program consisting of 
a written manual and oral presentations, both of which 
counseled against filing reaffirmation agreements in Certain 
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circumstances, including when the particular bankruptcy 
judge was known to regularly reject such agreements, when 
the debt involved was primarily unsecured, and when the 
debtor involved was not represented by an attorney. 

15. The policy and practice of not filing reaffirmation 
agreements where bankruptcy judges were unlikely to approve them 
was known and approved of by some now former senior personnel in 
SEARS’ credit business, as well as some now former lawyers in 
SiSARS' legal department. 

IS. The written policy was drafted by personnel in SEARS' 
credit business and SEARS' legal department. It was distributed 
nationwide. It was reinforced during bankruptcy training 
seiminars conducted jointly by members of the credit business and 
legal department. 

17. As a result of this fraudulent scheme, SEARS obtained 
mi.llions of dollars on discharged debts to which it had no legal 
right from thousands of debtors nationwide, including in 


Ha.ssachusetts . 
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D- COUNT 1 - BMmtT tPTCY FuauD na n.fi.c. si-;?' 

la. Paragraphs 1-17 of this Information are realleged and 
incorporated herein. 

19. On or about June 14, 1995, in the District of 
Massachusetts, the defendant 

SEARS BANKRUPTCY RECOVERY MANAGEMENT SERVICES, INC., 
having devised or intending to devise a scheme or artifice to 
d “fraud and for the purpose of executing or concealing such a 
scheme or artifice or attempting to do so, as set forth above, 
did make false and fraudulent representations, claims and 
P- omises concerning and in relation to a proceeding under Title 
11 (the Bankruptcy Code) , specifically the following bankruptcy 
case: 


In re- Michael J. Halchuk . case number 95-13062, filed on or 
about May 3, 1995, in the U.s. Bankruptcy Court for the 
District of Massachusetts in Boston. 


All in violation of Title 18, United States Code, Sections 
157 and 2. 


DONALD K. STERN 



o 


